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PEEFACE. 


In  addition  to  the  information  already  given  respecting  the 
Society's  foundation,  aims,  membership,  and  intentions,  there 
is  need  only  of  a  few  words  touching  the  work  that  lies 
before  us,  and  the  need  of  its  being  done. 

It  is  of  high  importance  that  the  great  mass  of  MS.  Irish 
literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, now  exposed  to  the  risks  of  destruction,  much  of  it 
being  in  single  paper  transcripts,  should  be  rendered  safe 
and  accessible  in  print.  Much  of  the  inner  history  and 
thought  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  last  three  centuries  is 
enshrined  in  these  frail  papers. 

To  the  student  of  language  the  publication  of  modern 
and  middle  Irish  texts  is  a  real  and  long-felt  need,  and  it 
is  one  that  only  a  Society  such  as  ours  can  hope  adequately 
to  satisfy. 

That  those  who  speak  and  read  Irish,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  interested  in  the  tongue  and  history  of  Ireland, 
should  have  trustworthy  and  handy  texts  of  the  standard 
literature  of  that  tongue  placed  within  their  reach,  is  surely 
a  laudable  and  moderate  object. 

The  work  of  the  Irish  Text  Society  is  to  fulfil  these 
wants.  It  is  a  work  of  national  importance,  but  it  has  been 
left  to    private    hands   to   carry   out.      Still,   with    sufficient 
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support,  and  sufficient  self-sacrifice  and  energy,  it  can  be 
carried  out  by  a  Society  of  workers  and  helpers. 

If,  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  with  far  more  copious  and 
more  interesting  and  more  valuable  material,  we  can  do  for 
Irish  Literature,  new  and  old,  what  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  been  able  to  do  for  old  and  medieval  English 
Literature  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  shall  not  have 
existed  in  vain.  We  have  also  the  encouraging  examples  of 
the  Scandinavian  Texts  Societies,  and  the  Anciens  Textes 
Francais.  The  good  work  done  in  a  few  volumes  by  the 
too  shortlived  Ossianic  Society,  and  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Societies,  is  well  known. 

To  our  Irish  members  it  is  permissible  to  quote,  once 
more,  Hugh  M'Curtin's  lines,  they  put  the  case  from  an 
Irish  point  of  view,  perhaps,  as  well  as  it  could  be  put: — 

A  u&ifte  'eifie&nn   Áitne, 
A   6]\ú   n&   ^-céime&rm    combÁi'oe, 
U-péi^ix)  bun  'o-unom-pu&n   g&n   on  ; 
Céirmx)  tomlu^t)   bun  Le&b&n. 

Ufiom   &n    uéTÓm   ro   ú&nt-M'ó   'o&oib, 
1*oi|A   ninÁib  &5ur  m&c&onri, 
A]\  ré&n&'ó  re&nnÁ*ó  buj\  re&n, 
CóíTinÁt)  rotuir  bun  pfvre&-ji. 

tlíon  'óe&Lb   &n   'ooin&n   uite, 
Ue&n^-M'ó  ir  rmtre  moncuite, 
t)e  bni&cn&ib  ir  bjuocufnuice  bb&r, 
C&mu  np  ci&mcitue  cunuur. 

1TI&  cn&i§ce&n  ciobnuiT)   &n  pr, 
Le&b.Mn   u&m&   /y'y  i}nr, 
p&t&c  bun  f^eut  111  r^nior  5&n, 
5&n   por  bun  5-céime^fi    cocnoin. 
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The  work  before  us  is  happily  work  that  all  who  care 
for  knowledge  and  literature,  whether  Irish,  Welsh,  or  Breton, 
whether  Celt  or  non-Celt,  can  join  in.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  scholars  of  all  grades — those  who  cannot  edit  can 
photograph  or  copy,  those  that  care  not  for  copying  may 
have  special  gifts  as  collectors  of  living  songs  and  tales, 
those  that  cannot  collect  may  help  with  indices,  etc.  The 
work  will  not  be  light,  and  the  patience,  temper,  and  devotion 
of  the  I.  T.  S.  will  be  tried  before  its  objects  are  adequately 
accomplished.  At  least  a  beginning  has  now  been  made, 
thanks  to  the  energetic  and  patriotic  historian  of  native  Irish 
Literature ;  and,  though  in  our  case  it  is  not  quite  true  that 
Uúf  rn&ic  le&t  n&  h-oib|\e,  still  a  good  beginning  is  some- 
thing to  augur  hopefully  from. 

F.  YOEK  POWELL, 

July,  1899.  Chairman,  I.T.S. 


OR, 

THE    LAD    OF    THE    FERULE. 


eacuRa  ctoiNNe  P15  Na  h-ioRuaióe 

OR, 

ADVENTURES    OF    THE    CHILDREN    OF 
THE    KING    OF    NORWAY. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  two  stories,  printed  in  this  first  volume  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society,  are  specimens  of  two  different  classes  of  tales  which  were, 
almost  up  to  the  present  day,  very  popular  with  the  native  Irish, 
but  of  which  scarcely  a  single  specimen  exists  in  print.  For  this 
reason  I  have  chosen  to  edit  them  here,  not,  of  course,  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  Irish  literature,  but  as  specimens  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
story,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  interest  to  folklorists,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  good  and  idiomatic  language  in  which  they 
are  couched,  will  offer  a  moderately  easy  reading-book  to  students. 
The  first  of  these,  "  The  Adventures  of  the  Lad  of  the  Ferule,"  has, 
in  language  and  general  character,  a  much  closer  relationship  to  the 
still- existing  folk-tale  as  it  survives,  even  yet,  upon  the  mouths  of 
old  men,  than  has  the  second  one,  which  is  more  antique  in  language, 
and  more  literary  in  expression.  It  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
about  each  story  separately. 

I. 

"  The  Adventures  of  the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  "  was  first  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady  in  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  popular 
stories  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  printed  in  his  preface  to  the 
Fenian  tale  of  uDiarmuid  and  Gráinne,"  published  by  him  for  the 
Ossianic  Society  in  1857.  This  particular  tale,  however,  appeared 
to  have  been  lost,  for  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  did  not  find 
a  single  copy  of  it  in  any  of  the  libraries  which  he  searched  while 
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compiling  his  catalogue  of  the  Epic  Literature  of  Ireland.  Old 
John  O'Daly,  of  Anglesea-strect,  had  a  copy,  hut  when  he  died,  his 
invaluable  collections  of  modern  Irish  manuscripts  were  not  purchased 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  they  might  have  been  for  a  few 
pounds,  but  were  allowed  to  be  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  to  be  hopelessly  lost  to  the  country.  I  saw  some  of  them 
years  later  in  Quaritch's.  After  this  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  this  particular  story  was  lost,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  come  across  an  excellent  copy  of  it  in  a  well-written  and  volumi- 
nous manuscript,  compiled  during  the  first  part  of  this  century,  by 
one  Michael  O'Mongain  or  Mangan,  which  was  lent  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Houlihan,  of  Killard,  a  farmer  in  the  County  Clare. 
Seeing  that  the  story  had  so  precarious  an  existence,  I  thought  well 
to  save  it  by  printing  it.  Soon  afterwards  my  friend  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart  Macalister,  by  good  luck,  found  another  manuscript  of  the 
same  story,  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Mac  Cabe,  of  Banteer,  which  was  lent 
him  by  Mr.  J.  G.  O'Keefe,  of  the  London  Irish  Literary  Society.  Of 
this  he  very  kindly  made  me  a  transcript,  and  I  have  edited  from  a 
careful  comparison  between  it,  which  I  term  B,  and  O'Mongain's 
manuscript,  which  I  have  made  the  base  of  the  text,  and  which  I 
allude  to  as  A.1 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  traditional 
Irish  storyteller,  "The  Lad  of  the  Ferule "  will  appear  entirely 
wanting  in  sequence,  though  it  really  is  not  altogether  so.  The  story 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — First  a  mysterious  stranger  comes  with  a 
present  of  two  wonderful  hounds  to  Murough,  son  of  Brian  Bora — 

1  There  is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  two  MSS.,  all  the  most  salient 
differences  of  reading  are  given  in  the  notes.  Outside  of  these,  the  most  marked 
distinction  between  them  is  the  love  of  impersonal  and  passive'forms  in  O'Mongain's 
MS.,  which  are  almost  always  translated  into  the  concrete  in  the  other.  Thus, 
O'Mongain  will  write — (1)  bo  h-éirceao  leir  ;  (2)  bo  piappuigeaó  be  50c 
aon  ;  (3)  bá  bciocpaoi,  where  MacCahe's  MS.  reads— (1)  b'éipc  an  rhóp- 
cuibeacc  leip ;  (2)  b'piappmj)  piab  be  50c  aon;  (3)  bá  bciocpaó  neac. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  discovered  yet  a  third  copy  of  this  story  in  Maynooth 
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he  who  afterwards  perished  at  Clontarf — saying  "they  were  sent  by 
the  Queen  of  Pride  as  a  present."  He  then  disappears,  and  there  is 
no  more  heard  in  the  story  about  him,  or  the  Queen  of  Pride,  or  her 
message.  Next,  Murough  makes  a  great  hunting  with  his  two 
hounds,  and  all  his  people  desert  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  carry 
home  his  game.  In  this  dilemma  another  mysterious  stranger 
approaches  him,  and  offers  to  carry  it  home  for  him,  and  to  become 
his  servant  for  a  year  if  Murough  will  give  him  what  he  asks  for  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Murough  agrees.  What  he  asks  for  is  a  ferule 
to  fit  his  stick.  The  only  ferule  that  will  fit  it  turns  out  to  be,  along 
with  a  caldron  of  marvellous  powers,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  the 
care  of  a  serpent.  Murough  kills  the  serpent,  and  recovers  ferule  and 
caldron.  Then  the  mysterious  servant  seizes  the  caldron,  and  dives 
under  the  lake  with  it.  Murough  follows  to  recover  the  caldron,  and 
finds  himself  in  another  land  below  the  lake,  which  the  story-teller 
equates  with  Tir  na  n-Og,  the  Land  of  the  ever-young.  This  country 
he  finds  ruined  by  a  giant.  He  slays  the  giant,  sets  free  the  country, 
recovers  the  caldron,  and  returns. 

Now,  the  reader  familiar  with  Irish  story -telling  will  understand 
at  once  that  all  this  machinery  of  the  hounds,  the  hunting,  and  the 
ferule,  was  put  in  motion  by  a  mysterious  being,  a  god  in  fact 
(a  similar  being  appears  in  some  stories  as  Lugh,  and  in  others  as 
Manannán),  to  the  end,  that  he  might  save  Tir  na  n-Og.  It  is  he 
who  appears  as  the  messenger  with  the  two  hounds,  and  an  untrue 
tale  about  the  Queen  of  Pride.  It  is  he  again  who,  having  by  means 
of  his  hounds  placed  Murough  in  a  dilemma,  takes  service  with  him 
as  his  gillie  ;  and  it  is  he  who  finally  entices  him  down  into  Tir  na 

College,  with  the  following  colophon — lap  na  pspioftao  Viompa  Gogan 
Coibin  cum  upáibe  asup  ap  upalarh  eapbois  copcaige  .1.  an  c-acaip 
Seagan  O'TTIupcao,  an  6ao  la  bon  mi  December  annpa  mbliagam 
b'aoip  ap  bCi^eapna  1817.  My  friend  Dr.  Hickey  showed  me  this  MS., 
which  had  been  written  for  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Cork.  On  a  hasty  perusal 
of  it  I  could  not  see  that  it  in  any  way  materially  differed  from  the  copies  I  have 
used. 
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n-Og,  and  makes  use  of  him  to  set  free  the  country.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  this  is  the  way  the  story  would  be  understood,  and  was 
meant  to  be  understood,  by  all  native  Irish  readers. 

At  what  time  this  story  was  first  composed,  or  at  what  time  it 
was  first  committed  to  writing,  there  is  no  means  of  telling.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that,  so  far  back  as  eight  hundred  years  ago,  Murough, 
son  of  Brian  Boru,  was  credited  with  adventures  in  the  fairy  world. 
We  read,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Gael  with  the  Gaill,  a  work  written  in  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  when 
Dúnlang,  who  had  promised  Murough  never  to  abandon  him,  suddenly 
appears  beside  him  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Murough 
gently  reproached  him  and  said,  "Great  must  be  the  love  and  attachment 
of  some  woman  for  thee  which  has  induced  thee  to  abandon  me." 
"Alas!"  answered  Dúnlang,  fresh  from  the  embraces  of  his  fairy 
sweetheart,  "the  delight  which  I  have  abandoned  for  thee  is  greater 
if  thou  didst  but  know  it,  namely,  life  without  death,  without  cold, 
without  thirst,  without  hunger,  without  decay,  beyond  any  delight  of 
the  delights  of  the  earth  to  me,  until  the  judgment."  "  Often"  said 
Murough,  "  was  I  offered,  in  hills  and  in  fairy  mansions,  this  world  and 
these  gifts,  but  I  never  abandoned,  for  one  night,  my  country  nor  mine 
inheritance  for  them."  It  is  quite  possible  that  stories  may  have 
been  current  about  Murough' s  exploits,  adventures,  and  courtships  in 
the  land  of  faerie,  and  the  present  tale  may  be  a  survival  of  them. 
As  to  the  fight  with  the  serpent  in  the  lake,  compare  the  story  of  the 
Death  of  Fergus  in  "  Silva  Gadelica,"  from  a  text  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  serpent  in  the  TáinBoTraich  from  a  text  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  The  language  of  this  tale  is  modern,  and  it  does  not  differ 
very  much  from  what  may  be  heard  from  old  story-tellers  of  the  present 
day.  I  suspect  that  it  had  been  told  for  ages  before  it  was  written 
down,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  may  never  have  been  committed  to  paper 
at  all  until  perhaps  a  century  or  two  ago. 
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II. 


XI 


"The  Adventures  of  the  Sons  of  the  Xing  of  Ioruaidh "  [or 
Norway  ?]  is  a  specimen  of  a  different  stamp  of  story.  It  does  not 
deal  with  Ireland  at  all,  nor  with  Irish  people.  It  is  not  a  growth  of 
the  soil,  nor  a  distinct  folk-lore  development,  in  anything  like  the 
same  sense  as  "  The  Lad  of  the  Ferule  "  is.  It  probably  did  not  pass 
through  the  mouths  of  many  generations  as  a  folk-tale  before  it  was 
committed  to  writing.  It  smacks  of  pen  and  paper  and  cumbrous  in- 
vention far  more  than  the  other  story.  It  contains  ten  different  poems 
inserted  in  the  text,  and  from  at  least  one  of  these  poems — see  the 
last  one,  p.  194 — containing  allusions  to  circumstances  not  mentioned 
in  the  text,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  prose  had  been  partly  built 
up  upon  them.  There  are  in  all  188  lines  of  verse.  Seven  of  the 
poems  are  in  a  rather  loose  metre,  a  mixture  of  Cassbhairdne  and 
Little  Rannaigheacht,  an  unusual  verse-form,  which  makes  me  think 
that  these  poems  originated  from  the  same  hand,  especially  as  they 
do  not  observe  alliteration  and  are  careless  in  form.  Two  of  the 
poems  are  in  Deibhidh  metre,  and  one  in  Great  Eannaigheacht, 
but  alliteration  and  the  finer  niceties  of  verse  are  not  observed  in 
any  of  them.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  story  has  always  been 
a  great  favourite  with  Irish  scribes,  and  it  is  contained  in  quite  a 
number  of  existing  manuscripts.  The  manuscript  which  I  have 
taken  for  the  basis  of  the  text  was  written  by  one  Aodh  Mac 
Dómhnaill  of,  I  think,  the  County  Down,  for  Tomás  O'Luinigh 
or  Lenin  in  1714.  Although  faultily  spelt  and  carelessly  written, 
I  found  it  to  be  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  and  best-told  version 
of  the  story,  and  there  is  not  in  it  such  a  confusing  mixture  of 
ancient  word -forms  with  modern  ones  as  in  some  of  the  other  MSS.  I 
made  a  minute  and  careful  comparison  of  Mac  Dómhnaill's  text  (which 
I  term  A),  copied  for  me  by  my  friend  Tadhg  O'Donnchadha,  with 
the  copy  of  the  same  story  preserved  in  the  fine  MS.  H.  2.  6  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Brian  Maguire,  a  copy  made  in  I7lf  by  Seán  Magabhráin.     This  fine 
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manuscript  contains  456  large  pages,  and  the  preface  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  give  it  here. 


"  Q5  no  leabap  IJpiam  111 e 
5uibip,  mic  Concabaip  mobapa, 
mic  bpiam,  mic  Sedin,  mic  peio- 
leime  buib,  nnc  510^aPaccPai5> 
mic  eamnmn  na  Ctble  .1.  lTlas- 
uibip,  mic  Gomáip  615,  mic  Gomaip 
móip  .i.  aon  ceann  cocuigce  agup 
consbála  pleacca  frotlapaccpaig 
mic  emuinn  na  Ctfile,  biacaciom- 
lán,  congbun  ceacaoibeab  ppmpi- 
palca  le  habaig  uapal  asup  ípiol, 
eispi  a$up  ollaman,  aop  citjil  asup 
oippice,  oibe  oileamna  agup  alc- 
puim  nanopbccpáibéeac  anaimpip 
peppecucion,  beipceac  asup  ciob- 
laiceac  bo  boccaib  bo  bamepeab- 
uib  asup  bo  bileaccuib  agup  bo 
beiblemnib  beapóile  t)e:  bume  bo 
caill  mopan  aip£ib  le  hacnuabu- 
§ab  le  pspioba  agnp  le  puap^laó 
íomab  leabap  o  Jallailf)  agup  o 
JSaebealaib,  cum  maiciopana  cun- 
bae,  bo  méabugab  anma  asup 
onopa  an  cine  ba  bpml  Oé,  agup  bo 
cum  a  bul  a  leap  a$up  a  pocap  ba 
anam,  agup  50  nbeacaib. 

"  Jany.  ye  2,  I7if ." 


"  Here  is  the  Boole  of  Brian  Maguire, 
son  of  Concabhar  the  surly,  son  of 
Brian,  son  of  Seán,  son  of  Feidhlim  the 
black,  son  of  Gilhipatrick,  son  of  Eám- 
onn  na  Guile,  namely,  Maguire,  son  of 
Thomas  óg,  son  of  Thomas  mór,  namely, 
the  one  nourishing  and  upholding  head 
of  the  race  of  Gilhipatrick,  son  of 
Eúmonn  na  Cuile,  a  complete  hospitaller, 
who  keeps  a  principal  guest  house  for 
high  and  low,  for  poet  and  ollamh,  for 
musicians  and  minstrels,  the  rearing  and 
fostering  teacher  of  the  pious  orders  in 
time  of  persecution,  giver  and  bestower 
of  alms  to  the  poor,  to  widows,  and  to 
orphans,  and  to  the  wretched  impover- 
ished of  God ;  a  man  who  lost  much, 
money  in  renewing,  in  writing,  and 
in  ransoming  many  books,  from  the 
foreigners  and  from  the  Gaels,  to  the 
good  of  the  county,  to  increase  the 
fame  and  honour  of  the  race  from 
which  he  is,  to  increase  the  glory  and 
honour  of  God,  and  for  it  to  go  to  the 
good  and  profit  of  his  soul,  and  that  it 
may ! 

"  January  the  2nd,  I7xy-" 


This  excellent  MS.  which  contains  many  old  forms  disused  in  the 
other1  I  call  H.  If  two  people  attempted  for  a  wager  to  say  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  different  words,  they  could  hardly  succeed  bette1" 
than  A  and  H.  In  comparing  them  it  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
astonishment  to  me  how,  without  any  alteration  in  the  sense,  the  two 
manuscripts  picked  out  different  words  and  phrases  to  express  precisely 
the  same  thought.  The  prototypes  from  which  they  were  written 
were  perhaps  penned  from  the  dictation  of  different  story-tellers  who 
each  used  his  own  words,  while  neither  of  them  took  the  slightest 
liberty  with  the  story  itself. 

1  As  "  apoile"  for  "eile,"  noca  for  m,pilfor  cá,  olfor  ap,  luibforcuaib 
and  verbal  forms,  ab  concabap,  bo  ponpac,  nocap  peabpab,  leanpum 
éuspum,  puigeapcap,  etc. 
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"Besides  these  I  used  three  other  more  recent  MSS.,  23.  L.  39  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  [which  I  call  L],  a  good  Munster  manu- 
script, written  in  a  beautiful  hand  by  one  Seághan  O'Domhnaill  in 
1778.  Another  marked  23.  L.  27,  written  by  Seághan  O'Cinéide  in 
1738,  and  another,  a  northern  manuscript,  23  A.  25,  written  by  one 
Séamus  Mac  Ciarnáin,  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in  a  large  bold 
hand,  in  1770.  I  have  also,  in  my  own  possession,  a  fragment  of  the 
story  in  a  beautiful  but  imperfect  manuscript  by  a  northern  scribe  of 
the  last  century,  I  think  Patrick  O'Prunty ;  but  most  of  the  pages 
are  unfortunately  lost. 

I  had  completed  my  comparison  of  these  MSS.,  and  prepared  my 
text  from  them,  when,  knowing  that  a  copy  of  this  story  had  been 
mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  Colgan's  cell  at  Lou  vain  after  his 
death  in  1658,  I  thought  that  I  would  search  the  Library  of  the 
Franciscans  on  Merchants  Quay,  Dublin,  to  try  if  it  still  survived, 
although  neither  D'Arbois  cle  Jubainville,  nor  Sir  John  Gilbert  who 
catalogued  their  books  for  the  Government,  mention  it  as  extant.  I  was 
lucky  enough,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Librarian,  Father  O'Reilly, 
to  find  this  very  MS.  It  is  one  of  various  contents  on  paper,  bound  up 
in  the  remains  of  a  beautifully-written  old  Irish  vellum,  under  which 
is  a  second  cover  consisting  of  an  illuminated  Latin  vellum,  and  it 
probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  writing  is  in  many  places  very  indistinct, 
through  time  and  use,  and  it  abounds  so  in  contractions  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to   edit  the   story  from  it  alone.1     In  my 

1  Thus,  the  letter  n  with  a  stroke  and  dot  over  it  stands  not  only  for  no  but  for 
nac  and  neac.  A  stroke  over  c  stands  not  only  for  can  but  for  cipe.  A  stroke 
over  p  stands  not  only  for  pern  but  for  pull.  A  stroke  over  an  p  stands  not  only 
for  ace  but  for  paop  !  Often  only  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  is  given,  and  one 
has  to  guess  the  word  from  the  context,  as  cl.  5  1  cl-  p  "]  cl-  t>,  which  stands  for 
clap  50pm  agnp  clap  pionn  a§up  clap  bub,  a  fact  one  could  not  have 
guessed  without  another  copy.  This  MS.  also  contains  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Death  of  Cuchulain,  the  Breach  of  Magh  Muirtheimhne,  the  Fight  at  the  Ford,  the 
Story  of  Cearbhall  and  Farbhlaith,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  pages  of  poems  by 
such  bards  as  Tadhg  Dall,  and  Tadhg  Og  O'Higinn,  O'Gnimh,  O'Euanadha 
O'Hussey,  Geoffrey  Fionn  O'Daly,  Owen  Magrath,  Cearbhall  Buidhe  O'Daly, 
Conor  Ruadh  Mac  Coinmidhe,  Miler  Magrath,  Flann  Óg  Magrath,  etc. 
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notes  I  have  called  it  p.  The  story  of  "  The  Sons  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way "  commences  at  p.  23  of  the  MS.,  and  is  continued  to  p.  54,  when 
another  and  much  later  and  poorer  hand  takes  it  up  to  p.  68.  Then 
the  story  is  continued  in  the  original  hand  to  its  end  on  p.  83.  This 
manuscript,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  northern  one,  abounds  in  curious 
forms,  and  contains  traces  of  a  language  far  more  archaic  than  any 
spoken  or  written  in  1600,1  which  makes  me  believe  that  this  story 
was  a  written  one  in  perhaps  the  fourteenth  century,  a  fact  which, 
except  for  the  discovery  of  this  MS.,  I  should  never  have  suspected. 
So  far  as  the  story  goes,  it  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  modern 
manuscripts,  and  I  have  compared  carefully  with  it  a  large  portion 
of  my  text. 

As  this  story  also  may  appear  somewhat  confused  to  the  reader, 
it  will  be  useful  to  summarize  it  here,  as  follows : — The  three  sons  of 
the  King  of  Ioruaidh  are  out  hunting  one  day  when  they  meet  a 
strange  lady,  Bright-eyed  Eéithlinn  [Fay-lin],  who,  being  herself 
under  geasa  [gassa],  or  enchantment,  is  desirous  of  having  it  taken 
off:  by  the  three  warriors.  She  accordingly  puts  them  under  geasa  to 
search  the  world  till  they  find  her  out.  They  do  not  find  her,  but 
they  meet  an  island  and  a  palace,  with  a  remarkable  cat  as  its  sole 
inhabitant.  Afterwards  they  fall  in  with  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  White  Men,  whom  they  rescue.  She  tells  them  that  the  cat 
they  had  seen  is  Féithlinn,  who  had  put  them  under  geasa,  and  that 
she  is  her  own  half-sister.  On  learning  this  they  sail  away  at  once 
to  seek  again  the  cat  and  the  island,  but  cannot  find  them.  They  are 
attacked  by  the  son  of  the  King  of  Sorcha,2  but  beat  him  off.  They 
sail  then  with  a  great  fleet  to  Sorcha,  to  avenge  themselves,  but  all 
their  men  and  two  of  themselves  are  slain  there  by  treachery,  the 
eldest  brother  Cod  alone  surviving.  Féithlinn,  who  had  originally  put 
them  under  geasa,  comes  to  Cod  now  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  brings 

1  Thus,  nmllri  ocup  bupbo  piono  a  mblaca,  i.e.  their  blossoms  were  sweeter 
and  harsher  [stronger]  than  wine,  p  is  generally  put  for  b,  as  boip  for  t>oib. 
o  is  used  frequently  for  a,  as  onpcceallo  for  aipb-cealla,  pip  ébrhapo  for 
pip  éabrhapa,  etc. 

2  Sorcha  is  often  translated  Portugal ;  it  is  a  name  that  occurs  frequently  in 
folk  stories,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  has  no  geographical  significance. 
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him  a  mantle  to  put  round  his  slain  brothers,  which  will  keep  them 
for  ever  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  been  only  just  slain.  She  departs, 
and  Cod  meets  the  enchanted  Lady  Bethuiné,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
previous  reigning  house  in  Sorcha,  whose  people  had  been  dethroned 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  King  of  Sorcha  whom  Cod  had  just  slain. 
She  accordingly  befriends  him,  and  puts  him  on  the  track  of  a  salve 
that  can  bring  his  brothers  again  to  life.  Cod  goes  in  search  of  it, 
and  reaches  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  where  many  adventures  befall 
him;  and  Bright -faced  Sun,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Forest, 
befriends  him,  and  gives  him  a  magic  rod.  While  he  is  with  her, 
Féithlinn  brings  away  the  salve,  and  restores  to  life  his  two  brothers, 
and  on  his  return  to  Bethuiné,  in  Sorcha,  he  finds  them  alive  there 
before  him.  He  and  Gold-armed  Iollan,  a  warrior  whom  he  had 
saved  in  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  sail  to  Greece,  to  restore  to  Bright- 
faced  Sun  her  lover,  who  had  been  enchanted  by  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Greece.  They  do  this  after  hard  fighting,  and  Cod  returns 
with  her  lover  to  Bright-faced  Sun.  In  the  meantime,  his  brothers 
have  been  conquering  the  world,  but  meeting  with  the  City  of  the 
Bed  Stream,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  river  of  fire,  they  cannot 
conquer  that,  but  are  themselves  taken  prisoners  by  Eiteall  [Ett-yal], 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  World,  who  is  chief tainness  of  the  city. 
Cod  and  his  friends  hear  this,  and  beleaguer  the  city.  They  are  aided 
by  a  magic  mantle  given  them  by  the  King  of  the  White  Men,  whose 
daughter,  Féithlinn's  half-sister,  they  had  saved.  The  King  of  the 
World  hears  this,  and  assembles  all  his  feudatory  kings  to  rescue  his 
daughter.  But  Cod  finds  out  the  secret  of  the  fire,  and  his  friend 
Buinné  Roughstrong  captures  the  stone  which  will  dry  up  the  flames. 
The  King  of  the  World  dies,  his  army  is  defeated,  the  city  captured, 
and  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  becomes  King  of  the  World. 

This  story,  in  which  much  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Celtic  story- 
teller is  employed,  is  one  which,  for  the  student  of  comparative 
folk-lore,  would  lend  itself  to  frequent  annotation,  but  I  have 
rigorously  refrained  from  the  temptation  to  extend  this  volume  by 
folk-lore  notes,   such  not  being  properly   within   the    scope   of   the 
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Irish  Texts  Society,  which  like  the  Early  English  Texts  Society  is,  I 
believe,  intended  to  somewhat  subordinate  the  aesthetic  and  historical 
side  of  Irish  Literature  to  the  philological.  It  remains  now  to  explain 
the  freedoms  I  have  taken  with  my  texts. 

III. 

The  two  texts  from  which  I  edit  the  "Lad  of  the  Eerule" 
were  both  Munster  texts,  and  the  story  is  a  Minister  story. 
Neither  of  them  were  very  good  texts,  or  in  any  way  regular  in 
orthography.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  use  in  allowing 
mere  orthographical  and  kindred  errors  to  stand,  and  hence  I 
reduced  the  text  for  the  most  part  to  the  regular  standard 
language  of  all  Ireland  by  making  a  few  consistent  changes 
which  I  shall  here  particularize. 

In  the  first  place  the  most  of  the  capitals,  hyphens,  and  punc- 
tuations are  mine.  I  have  (a)  consistently  edited  the  preposition 
t>e,  meaning  'of  or  'from'  or  'off,'  instead  of  the  ambiguous  form 
00,  and  the  simple  preposition  ap,  'on,'  for  aip,  and  1,  'in,'  for 
a,  and  arm  a,  for  the  various  forms,  ion  a,  ma,  lona,  anna, 
&c. ;  and  ann  pom  for  annpm,  '  there.' 

(b)  I  have  corrected  the  following  misspellings  and  grammatical 
inaccuracies:  cpiubal  for  piubal,  a  n-apmaib  for  a  n-apma  [nom. 
case],  ctigamn  and  piigam  for  cnjamn  and  púm,  aobdgail  for 
aObáil,  pocpa  for  pocpaig,  oe  peóioe  for  Oe  peóioib,  buaócail 
for  buacaill,  ingion  for  mgean,  Ocapa  for  oapa,  oeancúmap 
for  oéancúp,  50  mo  for  50  mbuó,  cpe  na  plucaó  for  cpe  na 
plucaib,  a^  p5olcaó  coppuib  for  05  p^olcaó  copp,  cormaip- 
ceaOap  for  conncaOap,  OeimO  for  OéanaiO,  éaip^iOip  for  éap- 
pam^iOíp.  If  I  had  had  a  third  manuscript  I  would  probably 
have  found  the  true  forms. 

(f)  The  more  peculiarly  Munster  forms  which  I  have  ventured 
to  change,  and  which  are  of  much  more  importance,  as  they  repre- 
sent not  mistakes  or  inaccuracies,  but  a  real  dialect,  are  peappa 
for  peapp,   pine  and   bpipe  for  píneaó  and  bpipeaó,    éáme   for 
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cchnis,  nd  peacctbap  for  nac  bpacabap,  nd  bióeac  for  nac 
mbibeac,  peacap  for  pacap,  t»pom  for  bpuim,  ^peióm  (pro- 
nounced grime)  for  speim,  and  camm  for  cam. 

(77)  I  have  edited  bo  pcíió  for  bo  páó,  511c  for  5U1Ó,  b'éipi$ 
for  b'eipge,  uippi  for  rupee,  mdpac  for  mdipeaó,  copiiitiil  for 
copamail,  and  the  letter  5  for  cc,  and  10  for  ea  in  such  verbs  as 
pinneap.  The  above  is  an  almost  complete  list  of  the  changes  made 
to  reduce  the  text  to  a  uniform  standard,  and  in  some  cases  the  forms 
I  have  adhered  to  were  used  alongside  of  the  forms  I  rejected. 

In  the  case  of  "  The  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway,"  there 
were  so  many  available  MSS.  of  the  story  that  if  I  found  a  mis- 
spelling or  a  provincial  form  in  one  of  them  I  was  sure  to  find  the 
correct  form  in  another.  The  manuscript  which  I  took  for  the 
basis  of  the  text,  that  of  Aodh  Mac  Donihnaill,  I  take  to  have  been 
written  in  the  County  Down,  because,  immediately  after  finishing 
the  story  of  "  The  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway,"  he  either 
composes  or  copies  a  curious  piece  with  the  following  heading  : — 
1 '  Here  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  a  minister  who  came  to  us  here 
in  the  parish  of  Drumarath,  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  Irish,  in  order 
to  turn  the  people  with  him  to  the  Protestant  religion."1  This 
parish  is  in  the  County  Down,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
scribe  was  a  native  of  it.  He  frequently  falls  into  dialectical 
peculiarities,  which  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  represent  the 
farthest  possible  geographical  and  dialectical  divergence  from  the 
language  of  the  "Lad  of  the  Ferule,"  which  is  that  of  south- 
west Munster,  as  this  is  that  of  north-east  Ulster.  The  principal 
peculiarities  of  this  scribe's  dialect  are  as  follows : — - 

(a)  Frequent  omission  of  p  in  the  future  and  conditional,  as 
béapab  for  "béappab,  bécmbípc  for  béanpabaoip.  This  shows 
that  the  p  of  these  tenses  had  already  begun  to  be  dropped  in 
the  north  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

1  Q5  po  licep  cuipao  bionp mó  urmipcep  caimg  oecmam  peanmoipe 
a  5a010ll-5  cugcnn  an  po  50  paipaip  Dpuimapach  cum  baome  ciompo 
leip  ap  an  cpeioiom  ppocepcau,  -|c. 
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(b)  The  occasional  shortening  of  the  infinitive  ending  -ugao,  as 
copug  and  meapuó  for  copugaó  and  meapugaó,  which  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  central  Connacht  at  the  present  day,  where  the  ending 
-ugao  is  pronounced  as  though  it  were  the  monosyllable  úg',  or  aó. 

(c)  A  tendency  to  strengthen  the  final  p  of  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural  of  the  conditional  active,  by  adding  c  to  it,  as 
éi^ibípc  and  ci^oipc  for  Ó151OÍP,  béapamuipc  for  béappamaoip, 
and  béanbípc  for  béanpabaoip.  This  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
final  p  has  been  carried  into  the  adverb  apip,  which  is  frequently 
written  both  ip^t  and  apipc,  as  it  is  at  this  day  pronounced 
in  most  parts   of  Connacht. 

(d)  The  forms  of  the  pronouns  and  prepositional  pronouns  offer 
some  peculiar  features,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  dialectic  mup 
for  bup,  not  uncommon  in  Northern  MSS.,  buaim  and  buaic,  as  in 
Scotland,  [puaim  and  puaic  may  be  heard  in  Béara  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Ireland]  for  uaim  and  naic,  biop  and  oiobca  [no  doubt 
pronounced  t>iopa]  for  t>iob,  and  búpa  or  brnupa  for  bam-pa  or 
barn -pa,  a  pronunciation  which  is  at  this  day  largely  used  in 
Connacht.  The  final  m  in  bam  is  often  aspirated,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  exact  pronunciation  may  have  been.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  orthography  of  the  pronouns,  as  pcuob-pi  for 
pib-pe,  biobpa  for  baoib-pe,  liob-pi  for  lib-pe,  acú  for  aca  [as 
is  the  usage  at  present  in  Connacht],  and  uaóa  for  uaió. 

The  principal  irregularities  in  the  text  of  this  story  with  which 
I  have  not  interfered  relate  to  (a)  eclipsis  by  prepositions,  (b)  erratic 
verbal  forms,  (c)  the  genitive  plural  of  nouns,  (d)  duplicate  forms  of 
words,  (e)  doubling  of  consonants. 

(a)  The  prepositions  50,  "with,"  ap,  in,  cpe,  and  po,  do  not 
uniformly  eclipse,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  for  we  meet  such 
forms  as  50  clocaib,  irip  an  cáépaig,  t]\ey  an  ceó,  po  an  cloióe, 
ap  an  bpeiéeamnap,  side  by  side  with  the  regular  eclipsed  forms. 

(b)  We  meet  the  irregular  verbal  forms  muna  n-iappaio 
pib  (p.  54),  muna  Dcu^aió  pib  (pp.  102,  138),  for  the  regular 
n-iappann   and  ocusann.      A  do  also  slips  in  before  the  present 
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passive,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  relative  pronoun,  in  na  ^eapa 
t>o  cmpceap,  on  p.  120  ;  and  before  the  future  relative,  íp  cpio  t>o 
cmcpap,  on  p.  144.  We  find  beaó,  beic,  and  biaó,  for  the  3rd 
person  sing.,  conditional,  of  beié.1 

(c)  The  forms  of  the  ace.  plural  are  frequently  used,  as  I 
have  noticed  them  used  in  conversation  at  the  present  day  in 
Connacht,  for  the  regular  genitive  plural  forms  :  as  t>'  úplannaib 
g  pleaga,  "off  the  handles  of  their  spears,"  where  the  proper  form 
would  be  pleag  ;  t>o  gabail  a  nodnca,  p.  140;  05  péacain  na 
ceicpe  dpt>a,  p.  58;  05  ceapcu^aó  a  gepanna,  p.  76;  05 
innpin  p^éala. 

(d)  We  meet  different  forms  or  different  spellings  of  certain 
words,  almost  on  the  same  page,  as  pé  and  paé,  na  laoió  and  na 
laoióe,  ppicib  and  ppíoéaib,  opaoigeacc  and  opaoióeacc,  bo'n 
coblac  andbo'n  coblaig,  ípm  and  ipan,  conialcaig  and  corhalcmóe, 
bealba  and  beilbe,  bun  and  búnab,  eappaó  and  eappa. 

(e)  There  is,  in  a  few  words,  some  uncertainty  in  the  doubling 
of  the  liquids,  especially  n  and  p,  as  copac,  or  copcac,  and  coppac, 
imp  and  mmp,  paip^e  and  paipp^e. 

The  principal  survivals  of  forms  now  obsolete,  which  occur  in 
even  the  most  modern  MSS.  of  this  story,  are  :  nochap  for  nap, 
babap  for  bióeap,  pn^pac,  cinpeac,  ponpac,  geallpac,  for 
pugaoap,  cmeabap,  pmneabap,  geallabap,  pá  for  ba  or  bub, 
paip  for  aip,  ppi  and  ppia  for  le,  ppip  for  leip,  pop  for  ap, 
pia  for  léi,    at)  cm  for  do  cióim,  pe  apoile  for  le  céile. 

The  principal  spellings  which  I  have  ventured  to  change  are  the 
following: — I  have  consistently  edited paib  for  poib,  be  [off]  for  00, 
ma  for  ion  a,  ion  a,  and  other  forms  ;   ipeall  for  íopal,   cpéan  for 

1  The  following  irregular  forms  occur  in  the  first  story  too:  — " d'iarras  tu ", 
and  "go  n-iarras  tu",  p.  12,  "do  dhéanfair",  p.  30,  "do  sracfad",  p.  42. 
"  Thangathas",  p.  28,  is  an  impersonal  form  not  uncommon  in  Munster,  meaning, 
"  it  was  come",  "  they  came" .  Nouns  wrongly  inflected  are  "slinneáin ",  p.  12, 
for  " slinneánaibh  ",  and  "  an  uillphéist  ",  p.  42,  for  "na  h-uillphéiste  ".  For 
"  buachaille  ",  p.  20,  and  "  buachaill  ",  p.  44,  read  "  huachalla":  I  extended  the 
contractions  wrongly. 
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cpén,  and  éa  for  é  in  a  few  other  words,  íméeacc  for  iomceo.cc, 
im-óéanam  for  íom-bécmam,  niop  for  nip,  cpice  [gen.]  for  cpioca, 
t>aoimb  for  oaoinoib,  mó  [thing]  for  ní,  oécmarh  for  bemaó,  bí 
for  baoi,  Imbeanaib  [dat.  plur.]  for  tuibiona,  can^o-bap  for 
caini^eabap,  pdn^abap  for  pdmi^eabap  ;  and  I  have  used  ea  for 
10  where  it  occurred  in  such  words  as  pmneap.  In  all  or  almost  all 
of  these  cases,  other  MSS.  contained  the  forms  which  I  have  given. 
In  every  case  I  have  given  the  standard  forms  of  the  prepositions 
and  prepositional  pronouns,  about  whose  orthography  there  is  in  all 
the  manuscripts  a  considerable  laxity.  I  have  not,  I  know,  succeeded 
in  thus  preparing  a  perfectly  uniform  text,  but  I  have  certainly  gone 
a  long  way  towards  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  learner  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  me  for  having  done  so.  I  have  in  every  case  given 
in  the  notes  the  more  important  variants  exactly  as  I  found  them. 

Eambling  and  disjointed  as  these  stories  appear — and  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  sad  lack  of  form  about  them, — they  will  yet  be  found, 
I  think,  to  compare  very  favourably  with  many  of  the  mediaeval 
romances  that  are  made  the  subject,  at  the  present  day,  not  only 
of  philological  but  of  literary  study,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  form  the 
material  upon  which  several  hundreds  of  students  all  over  Europe 
are  working  under  some  dozens  of  professors.  I  believe  that  these 
two  texts,  apart  from  any  interest  their  subject-matter  may  have 
for  the  scientific  folklorist,  present,  if  nothing  else,  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  more  modern  Irish  language  from  the  two  extremes  of  Ireland 
which,  geographically,  are  most  widely  separated ;  and  while  the 
text  of  the  first  is  modern  in  the  sense  that  it  may  not  have  been 
committed  to  paper  more  than  a  century  or  two  ago,  the  other  repre- 
sents the  modernised  version  of  a  text  which  may  have  been  written 
in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  thus  make  a  useful  and  not  too  difficult  book  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  in  its  different  forms  the  modern  written  language. 

DOUGLAS  HYDE. 

(Qn  Cpaoiftfn  CXoioirm.) 


giolla  cm  piu^a. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LAD  OF  THE  FERULE. 


Qn  5-cualabap  an  móp-clú,  ainm,  áipiorh,  a^up  uppaónor»1 

Do  bí  ap  TTlupcao  mac  Opiain  bóiprhe,  rhic  Cméioe, 

rhic  Lopcain  [rhic  Laccna],  rhic  Cmpc,  rhic  Gnluain, 

rhic  TTIaú^arhna,  rhic  Úoipóealbai£,  rhic  Carail, 

rhic  Qoóa  Caoirh,   rhic  Conaill,  rhic   Gocac2 

Oaill-t)eip5,  rhic  Capúamn  pmn,  rhic  OlóiD3, 

rhic    Cair,   rhic  Conaill    eac-luaiu,   rhic 

Lu^aió  TTleann,  [rhic  Qon^ura  Uipeac], 

rhic    pipcuipb,    rhic    TTlo^a    Cuipb, 

rhic  Coprnaic  Cair,  rhic  Oiliolla 

Olinm,  a^up  an   cum  eile 

t)e  jpiol  Gibip    pmn4. 


1  "Ornós".  A.  2  "  Eachaidh  ".  A.  3  "Blaid".  B. 

4  A  adds  "  mic  Eibhir  Fhinn  uaibhrigh,  chaoiiih-aluinn,   glann-thapa,  mear- 


Have  you  heard  of  the  great  fame,  name,  renown,  and 

reputation  that  belonged  to  Murough  son  of  Brian  Boru, 

son  of  Kenedy,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Lachtna,  son  of 

Core,  son  of  Anluan,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Turlough, 

son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Aodh  the  gentle,  son  of  Conall, 

son  of  Eochaidh  Red-spot,  son  of  Carthan  the 

fair,  son  of  Blód,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  of 

the  swift  steeds,  son  of  Lughaidh  Meann, 

son  of  Aongus  Tireach,  son  of  Fercorb, 

son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas, 

son  of  Oilioll  Olum,  and  the  rest, 

of  the  race  of  Eber  Finn. 


mhileata,  do  gléir  (?)  cheap  na  Craoibhe,  os  asgar  na  mile  meanmach  is  laochda 
gniomh",  which  seems  corrupt.  The  genealogy  is  correct  except  for  the 
omission  of  two  names  which  I  have  restored  in  brackets. 

b  2 
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Siolla  au  piu$a. 

G^up  póp,  t>e  píol  éibip  beimionn*  mgean  Gpcaó  rinc  iflupcab 
P15  íapéaip  Connaóe,  mdéaip  ópiam  bóiprhe1,  50  mbub  é  pin 
péin  an  pig  5011  uabap  5cm  peall  ^an  impeap.  Gn  pi£  le 
n-a  bubpaó  na  h-aiéppmn  a^up  pe  n-ap  beannuigeaó  na 
h-ablanna2,  pe  n-ap  baipbeaó  na  baome,  pe  n-ap  pldnuigeaó 
pmeacap  a^up  peapann  Cpíoc  pdil3,  pe  n-ap  cpoóao  plabaigée 
a^up  ^abaigée  an  bomam  mle  í  n-aon  16,  -]c4. 

Lá  bdp  éipig  an  pig  péin  amac  ap  an  bpdiéce  óipbeapc5 
peup-naiéne  00  bí  1  nt)ún  Cmn-Copaó6,  íp  íao  bo  bí  ann  [a] 
pocaip  an  Id  pin  an  cmb  buó  pine  t>'d  clomn,  map  bo  bi 
TVhincaó  mac  Ópiam,  t)onncab  mac  bpiam,  t)6mnall  mac 
bpiam,  Concubaip  mac  bpiam,  piann,  ^065,  t)ublamn7  giobail 
a<5ur  giolla  an  gaib8  mac  pmnbeappa  mic  pig  Glbanai§, 
an  peap  bo  b'peapp  mém  a^up  miocal,  coiscpiocaig  a^up 
clamne  coi^cpiocaig9  bo  édmig  piaiti  50  h-éipmn.  peucamc 
t>á  bcugabap  capppa  ann  pan  bpaicce  bo  conapcabap  cu^ca 
an  bócap  péió10  pó-pmblac,  an  t)paoi  a^up  an  beag-óume11 
ealaóanca,  a^up  léme  bo'n  cpleaman-cpíoba  um  a  cneap,  a^up 
a  bpac  ciumap-buibe  cpó-óeap^  cpmnn-cpuaió12.  t)o  bi  ann 
pan  mbpae13bume  óip  'na  bpollac,  pióe  óip  ap  pole  an  bpaoi, 
pleaps  05  pileaó14  ap  an  bpolc  05  congbdil15  an  pmlc  o  n-a 
pops  a^up  o  n-a  paóapc.  Cu  a^np  gaóap  a^up  beann- 
buabrhum16  leip,  pib  be'n  aip^iob  pmn-geal  a  mbappa  cpoib[e] 

*  Her  name  was  bebinn,  according  to  Keating.  1  Both  copies  usually 

leave  boiprhe  unaspirated,  but  not  always.  B  omits  the  above  passage. 
2  B  ' '  abhlainigheadh  " .  A"  ollainighe  " .  3  A  reads  '  're  ar  sloineadh  na  cmdhicha 
re  a  ndearnathas  Crioch  Fail  fearainn  agus  fionnadhus."  A  reads  pe  ap  always, 
while  B  inserts  an  n,  pe  n-ap.  4  B  omits  ""jc".  5B  "fordharch", 

A  "  fordhréamh".  6  Both  mss.  write  "  Dun  ceann  coradh"  and  ''Dun  Cinn" 

or  "  Chinn",  "  Coradh"  or  "  Choradh  "  indifferently.  7  B  "  Daoibhlinn  ". 

8  A  adds  "  Fladharta".  9  A  has  after  coiscpiocaig  the  words  "  taoisigh 


[  5  ] 


ADYENTUEES  OF  THE  LAD  OF  THE  FEBULE. 

And  of  the  race  of  Eber,  moreover,  was  Bemrionn,  daughter  of 
Arcadh,  son  of  IMurough,  king  of  the  West  of  Connacht,  mother  of 
Brian  Boru — and  it  was  he  himself  was  the  king  without  pride, 
without  treachery,  without  quarrelling ;  the  king  by  whom  the 
masses  were  said,  and  by  whom  the  wafers  were  blessed,  by  whom 
the  people  were  baptized,  by  whom  the  tribeship  and  the  land  of 
Inisfail  were  saved  ;  by  whom  the  plunderers  and  thieves  of  the 
whole  world  were  hanged  in  a  single  day — and  the  rest  of  it  (x). 

Of  a  day  that  the  king  himself  rose  [and  went]  out  on  the  splendid 
grass-green  lawn  that  was  at  Kincora,  those  who  were  that  day  in 
his  companyjwere  the  eldest  of  his  children,  Murough  Brian's  son, 
Donough  Brian's  son,  Donal  Brian's  son,  Conor  Brian's  son,  Flann, 
Teig,  Dubhlainn  giobail,  and  the  Lad  of  the  Gad,  son  of  Finbhearr, 
son  of  a  Scotch  king,  the  man  of  best  mien  and  mettle — of  a 
stranger  or  of  a  stranger's  children— who  ever  came  to  Ireland.  Of 
a  look  that  they  cast  round  them  in  the  lawn,  they  beheld  [coming] 
to  them  [along]  the  smooth  easily -travelled  road,  the  druid  and  the 
good  man  of  science,  and  a  shirt  of  the  smooth  silk  around  his  skin, 
and  his  mantle  yellow-bordered,  blood-red,  tightly- gathered  (2). 
There  was  in  the  mantle  a  golden  pin  in  its  front,  a  golden  circlet 
[was]  on  the  druid' s  hair,  a  fillet  [was]  stretched  upon  his  locks, 
keeping  the  hair  from  his  eyes  and  from  his  sight.  A  hound  and  a 
stag-hound  and  a  horn  with  him ;  a  ring  of  fine-white  silver  on  the 
top  of  his  left  hand,  the  rest  of  the  chain  aloft  above  the  neck  of  the 

agus  claim  taoiseach  sar  clann  ar  bhfear  n-Eireann,  fearlaoigh  Ciarraidhe  Midhe 
agus  Laighean,"  which  seems  corrupt.  10  A  "soema  socsiubhlach  " .  n  A 

"  deaghdamhan  ealadhan  ".  12  B  "  cruinne  cruadh".     A  "  cruinne  truadh". 

13  A  adds  "  go  húr  a  bruinne  ar  feadh  Ian  laoch  no  curadh  ".  u  A  "  nlleadh". 
15  A  "  cruinneamhail".  16  B  i  l  buabhall ",  passim. 


(!)  This  apparently  means  that  this  "  run"  or  alliterative  passage  on  the  virtues 
of  Brian  was  cut  short  by  the  writer.  (2)  Literally  " round-hard." 


6  siolla  an  £iu§a. 

a  láirh[e]  clí.  an  óuib  eite  be'n  cplabpa  a  n-dipbe  agup  pá 
muméal  na  con.  Onn  pub  íp  é  b'pill  a  £ltm,  bo  cpom  a  ceann 
a^up  b'peac  a  collan1,  bo  beannaig  a^up  b'úrhlaig  bo  mac 
apb-pi§  éipeann. 

"le  cpi  péabaib  pinpige  cu^ab-pa  édn^ap  o  bampiogam 
an  uabaip,  pe  cu  a^up  pe  ^abap  a^up  pe  beann-buabmum. 
lp  é  pm  cmb  an  gabaip  bo'n  buaó-buabmum2  bmn  [.1.]  m 
cuippeab  lops  a^np  ni  óéanpab  piabac  no  50  gcluinpeao  pé 
an  beann  b'á  pemm3.  Gnn  pm  an  naip  bo  cloippeao  pé  an 
beann  b'á  pemm  gluaipeocab  pé  pá  popaigip  lop^4  a^up  pa 
gpaiblpi5  piao^uióeacca,  íonnnp  naó  ptígéap  leip  piab  1 
bpiaóuigeacc6,  nd  bpoc  l  mbpuclapaib,  nd  pionnac  1  bcalam,. 
nd  beiéigeac  po-paicpionac  nd[c]  búipcigéeap  leip.  Qnn  pm 
lei^ceap  an  cu  anbiaig  na  peil^e  lonnup  nac  léi^pigeap  téi 
beiéigeac  bíob  poip  nd  piap,  6  beap  nd  ó  cuaig,  nac  mapbéap 
a§up  ndc  bié-ceanncap  léi  íab,  bo  Idéaip  aon  dice." 

"  Ni  h-iongnab  liom-pa  pm,"  bo  pdió  TTlupcaó,  "péaba 
puipige  b'pdgail  ó  bampiogam  an  nabaip,  a^up  6  50c  mnaoi 
eile,  maibip  léi,  bd  cómaóca  t>á  bpuil  pan  boman-po  pém,. 
a5u?  }Y  lon^ancac  liom  cd  5-cualaóap7  le  bampíogam  an 
uabaip,  cltj  nó  amm  nó  dipeam  nó  móp-uppaónóp8  bo  beié 
opm  pém." 

"Gicpippeab  pm  Dmc  a  line  an  pig.  Ld  ^á  pabamap-ne 
pan  njpéa^9,  05  béanam  Itiié  agup  liaépóibe,  05  béanarii 
malaipc  upab10  a^up  aipm  a^up  éabaig,  05  caiéeaiii  pleab 
a^np  peupca  i  móp-éeallac  pig  Spéi^e  pém  an  ló  pan.  t)o 
pmnióea^11  ap  na  bopbaib  na  pgopaibib12  peannamla13  paig- 
peamla14  be  éoga  ^aca  baió  bo  óul  ap  506  éabac,  be  buibe  be 
ban  be  beaps  be  50pm  agup  [be]  glap-uaiéne.  "Do  bdileab  ap 
na  bópbaib  úb  biabna  po-caiéce,  beoca  pó-ólca,  pó-millpe, 
agup  píonca  uaiple  po-baopa,  ionnup  ^upab  lia  pleab  a^up 
peupca  bo  bí  1  móp-éeallac  pig  ^ei^e,  an  la  pm,  'nd  map  bo 


1  A  adds  "  thug  poroiste  (?)  d'oillibb,  umhlaagus  urma".         2B  "donbheann". 
3  A  "  sing ' '  and  * '  sinng  " .  4  A  < « f  a  oiraidhlsi  "  (?) .  5  B  « '  gradhailsigh  ' ' . 

6  B  "nduireadha".  7  scualacap,  in  both.  mss.  8  A  "  órnós  ".  9  A  reads  "  i 
ngréig  bheag  meodhanach,  agus  an  gréag  eile  combsanntur  dóibb  sin  seacbt 
n-ealaigbe  deug  na  gréige  agus  oiread  Eireann  na  Albain  an  gach  tuaith  diobb 
san,"  which  is  corrupt.  10  A  "  iorradh  ".  n  A  "finneadbag". 


ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LAD  OF  THE  FERULE.    7 

hound.  TheD  it  was  he  hent  his  knee,  bowed  his  head,  and  stooped 
his  body,  saluted  and  made  reverence  to  the  son  of  the  High-king 
of  Erin. 

11  With  three  treasures  of  courtship,  to  thee  have  I  come,  from 
the  Queen  of  Pride,  -with  a  hound  and  with  a  stag-hound  and  with  a 
horn.  And  this  is  how  the  stag-hound  is  connected  with  the  melo- 
dious horn,  namely,  he  will  neither  run  on  a  track  nor  make  a  hunting 
until  he  hear  the  horn  sounding.  Then,  when  he  hears  the  horn 
sounding,  he  will  proceed  through  forests  with  tracks  [of  beasts]  and 
thickets  (?)  for  hunting  deer,  so  that  there  is  not  left  by  him  deer  in 
deer-ground,  badger  in  badger-resort,  fox  in  earth,  or  [other]  visible 
beast,  but  is  roused  by  him.  Then  is  the  hound  let  loose  after  the 
game,  so  that  she  will  not  leave  a  beast  of  them,  east  or  west,  south 
or  north,  but  is  slain  and  pulled-down  (*)  by  her  in  one  place." 

"  I  wonder  not  at  this,"  said  ^Turough,  "  to  get  treasures  of 
courtship  from  the  Queen  of  Pride,  and  from  every  other  woman  as 
well  as  from  her,  no  matter  how  powerful,  of  all  who  are  in  this 
world  itself ;  but  what  I  wonder  at  is  where  it  was  heard  by  the 
Queen  of  Pride  that  I  possessed  either  fame  or  name,  renown  or 
reputation." 

"  I  shall  relate  thee  that,  0  Prince.  We  were  of  a  day  in 
Greece,  (2)  playing  at  games  of  activity  and  ball,  exchanging  gar- 
ments and  arms  and  armour,  consuming  feasts  and  banquets  in  the 
great  household  of  the  King  of  Greece  on  that  day.  There  were 
whitely-laid  upon  the  tables  the  exquisite  plentiful  table-cloths, 
with  a  choice  of  every  colour  to  go  upon  every  cloth,  of  yellow, 
of  white,  of  red,  of  blue,  and  of  green.  There  were  placed  upon  those 
tables  foods  easily-eaten,  drinks  easily-drunk,  very-sweet,  and  wines 
noble,  very-costly  ;  so  that  more  abundant  was  the  feast  and  banquet 
that  was  in  the  great  mansion  of  the  King  of  Greece  on  that  day  than 

»  B  "  scordaibli " .  13  B  ' '  fmeálta  " .  u  B  "  réidhseamhla  " .    B  omits  the 

passage  about  the  colours. 


(l)  Literally  "beheaded."  (2)  Literally  "a  day  that  we  were  in  Greece,'* 

but  this  is  an  anacoluthon,  unless  a  comma  be  placed  after  "an  16  san",  and  "do 
finnidheag ' '  be  taken  as  the  relative  clause. 


8  510^a  <™  Piuga. 

bí  peap  nd  buibeann  cum  a  caicce1,  t>e  com,  be  gabaip,  be 
mnd[ib],  be  coiledm,  agup  b'acalaip^  upldip,  íonnup  gup  buó 
éorh-polup  eeaglac  móp  na  "Ribipeacca2  an  Id  pin  ap  an  bcaoib 
amuig  agup  ap  an  bcaoib  apcig.  Qnn  yúX)  íp  eab  b'éipig 
bollpaipe  na  bpuigne  ann  a  peapam  agup  bo  cpaié  pé  plabpa- 
éipceacca  bobíai^e.  t)o  h-éipceaó  leip,  paoi  map  bo  bi  poip 
pian  ó  cuaig3  a^up  ó  óeap,  ap  peab  an  péib-éeaglaig  pin. 
lp  ann  pm  b'piappai$  biob  cia  aca  lbip  dipb-pig,  ppionnpa, 
pig-bamna,  ppiompdio,  cigeapna,  no  íapla,  bo  bi  1  móp-éeaglac 
pig  5P^a5  aT1  ^  riri»  ]P  ^0  ^0  bponnaó  tfoy  agup  b'aip^iob, 
be  éalairi  a  gup  be  éigeapnap,  b'eic  a^up  b'eabaigib,  be 
P5opaibib  pmnearhla4  péigpaitila5,  be  éoga  ^aca  baié  bo  bul 
ap  ^ac  h-éabac,  be  bmóe  be  ban  be  beaps  be  50pm  a^up  be 
glap-uaicne6,  a^up  bo  geabaó  ann  pém  ceacc  05  puipige  pe 
bampiogam  an  uabaip. 

"  t)'éipi5  ^aip^ibeac  éolgaipeac  be'n  ceaglac  ann  a 
peaparh,  a^up  abubaipc  pé  ^upab  eaó  pém  é,  a^up  ni  móibe 
beióeaó  pe  airila,  é  pém  t)á  \\át>  pip  pém7. 

Cít)o  puig  pm  píop  a^up  ni  bubaipc  ni  bup  mó.  Qnn  pom 
ipeab  b'éipgíop-pa  pém  am'  peapam,  a  mic  an  pi§,  asup 
abnbaipc  mé  gup  saip^ióeac  éol^aipeac  mé  bo  piubal  an 
borhan  po8  paoi  a^up  op  a  cioil,  pa  map  bo  bí  o  Upaó  50 
h-Uppaó,  o  Lipe  50  Loclamn,  6  Loclamn  bo'n  Spain,  ó'n  Spain 
bo'n  Gapbdm,  ó'n  Gapbdm  50  h-Gipmn,  50  Ciobpaib  bo  maoile 
pmne,  50  5^Poai°  ^a  hlipbeipee  ap  an  bcaob  piap,  50  ci$ 
an  cpean  baile.  t)'mnip  mé  ndp  b'  aiéne  a^np  ndp  b'  eólac 
bam  ap  an  bpab9  pm  mac  pi£  nd  cupaó  nd  pponfimpil10  bo  b' 
peapp  'nd  TTIupcab  mac  ópiam  bóiprhe  a^up  an  cuib  eile  ic, 
a^up  b'mnip  mé  bóib  50  mbuo  cu  pém  an  pig  ^an  uabap  gan 
peall  ^an  impeap,  an  pig  pe  n-a  bubpab  na  h-aiéppmn  pe 
n-ap  beannmgeaó  na  h-ablanna11,  pe  n-ap  baipceab  na  baome, 
pe  n-ap  plomneaó  na  pmeamaca,  pe  n-ap  pldnmgeab  pmeacap 

1  B  omits  from  the  word  "  caithte  "  to  end  of  sentence.  2  "  Radharaigh- 
eacha  ",  ms.         3  B  "  soir  agus  siar,  thuaidh  agus  theas  ".  4  B  "fineálta". 

5  B  "  reidhseamhla  ".  6  B  omits  again  about  the  colours.  7  B  reads  "ach 

nach  móide  go  dtiucfadh  an  bhainrioghain  ar  aontughleis  ",   i.e.   "but  not  the 
more  for  that  would  the  queen  come  to  consent  to  him".  8  B  reads  "  an 

domhan  so  mórtimchioll  go  dtangas  tar  ais  aris  go  h-Eirinn",  omitting  the  curious 
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were  the  men  and  companies  to  eat  it — of  hounds  and  stag-hounds  and 
women  and  puppies  and  the  rabhle  of  the  floor  ;  so  that  the  great  man- 
sion of  the  knights  on  that  day  was  equally  bright  on  the  outside  and  on 
the  inside.  Then  it  was  that  the  herald  of  the  palace  arose,  standing 
up,  and  he  shook  a  chain-of-hearing  that  he  had.  Hearing  was 
accorded  him  both  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  throughout  that 
smooth  mansion.  It  was  then  he  inquired  of  them  which  of 
them  all,  be  he  high-king,  prince,  heir-apparent,  primate,  lord,  or 
earl,  who  was  in  the  great  household  of  the  King  of  Greece  that  day, 
used  most  to  bestow  gold  and  silver,  land  and  lordship,  steeds  and 
raiment,  white  plentiful  cloths,  with  a  choice  of  every  colour  to  go 
upon  every  cloth,  of  yellow,  of  white,  of  red,  of  blue,  and  of  green, 
— and  who  would  find  it  in  himself  to  come  and  court  the  Queen  of 
Pride. 

"  There  arose  standing  a  knowledgeable  hero  of  the  household, 
and  he  said  that  he  himself  was  that  man,  and  not  the  more  for 
that  would  it  be  done,  because  lie  himself  said  it  of  himself  (J). 

"  That  man  sat  down,  and  he  said  no  more.  Then  it  was  that  I 
myself  rose  and  stood  up,  0  Prince,  and  I  said  that  I  was  a  knowledge- 
able hero  who  had  travelled  this  world  both  above  and  below  ("),  all 
that  was  from  Uradh  to  Urradh,  from  Liffey  to  Lochlann,  from  Loch- 
lann  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Easpain,  from  Easpain  to  Erin,  to  the 
Well  of  the  Bald  White  Cow,  to  the  Garden  of  Hesperides  on  the 
western  side  [of  the  world],  to  the  house  of  the  old  town.  I  told 
them  that  I  was  neither  acquainted  with  nor  knew  in  all  that  length 
[of  ground]  a  king's  son,  or  a  hero,  or  a  provincial  who  was  better 
than  Murough,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  told  them 
that  you  yourself  were  the  king  without  pride,  without  treachery, 
without  quarrelling, — the  king  by  whom  the  masses  were  said,  by 
whom  the  wafers  were  blessed,  by  whom  the  people  were  baptized,  by 
whom  the  races  were  surnamed,  by  whom  the  tribeship  and  land  of 

list  of  places.  9  B   "aran  bhfeadh  sin  ".  10  B   "  iarla  na  laoch  ". 

11  B  "  abhlainigheadh  ",  A  "  hollainighe  ". 

(x)  I.e.  Though  he  could  say  for  himself  that  he  fulfilled  all  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, yet  not  the  more  for  that  would  he  win  the  queen.  (2)  The  Tuatha 
De  Danann  travelled  underneath  the  earth  as  well  as  overhead,  apparently,  i^ee 
"  Caoilte  na  gCos  fada"  in  my  "  Sgeuluidhe  Gaodhalach  ",  part  iii. 


ío  giotla  on  piuja. 

agup  peaparm  Cpioc  pdit,  pe  n-ap  cpocaó  plaOaigce  agup 
gaOuigce  an  Oomam  uile  l  n-aon  16.  t)d  bpig  pin  cuipim  i 
gcorhgabdilceap1  agup  1  bpiabnuipe  a  bpuil  ann  po  Oo  ldcaipr 
50  nbeapna  mé  mo  cómal  agup  mo  ceaccaipeacc." 

"Rip  pm  ceileabpap  Oo  mac  an  pig,  agup  bub  parhail  pe 
h-uipge  ceóió  geimpib  no  piolla  Oe  gaoic  TÍldpca  6  05  imceaéc 
cum  piubail,  ionnup  gup  ímcig  pé  gan  copab  gan  cuapapgbdil. 
Gnn  pom  Oo  cuaió  TTIupcab  mac  5piam  agup  gac  n-aon  O'd 
paib  'na  pappab  O'd  beig-ceaglac,  abaile. 

t)'éipi$  pó  50  moc  Oe  16  agup  Oe  lan-cpolup  ap  na  mdpac. 
Qn  uaip  Oo  beapcaOap  a  péib-ceaglaé,  pm,  O'éipgeaOap  pém 
05  comópab2  peilge  an  laoi  pm  leip,  agup  Oo  pemn  an  pig 
pern  an  beann  buaórhamn3;  ann  pom  gluaipigeap  an  gabap 
pd  poppuipib  lopg,  agup  pa  gappaillpig  piabguibeacca,  pd 
cope  óp  loé4,  agup  pa  cpioc  bpeapmopc5  agup  pd  ód  pliab 
Oéag  péiólime,  íonnup  nap  pdgab  leip  piab  1  bpiaóac6  na 
bpoc  1  mbpoicmipg7  nd  beicibeac  pói-peicpionac,  nd  pionnac* 
1  Ocalam,  nap  mupglab  pip,  ionnup  50  g-cuippeab  pe  bpoic  ap 
coillcib,  geilc  ap  gleannca[ib],  paolcom  paoi  dpOaib,  pionaig 
ap  peaepdn.  Qnn  pom  Oo  leigeab  an  cu  anOiaig  na  peilge 
ionnup  nap  leig  pi  beicibeac  Oíob-pan  poip  nd  ptap,  6  cuaig 
nd  6  beap,  nac  paib  cpeapgapca  agup  nap  Oic-óeannab  léi  Oo 
Idcaip  aon  dice,  ionnup  50  mbuó  1  pm  an  cpeap  peilg  ip  mó 
Oo  pmneab  1  n-éipmn  piaiti  ap  na  Cpeacalacaib9,  op  cionn 
loc  t)eapgcap10.  Ooubaipc  Tttupcab  mac  Ópiam  pe  gaó  n-aon 
O'd  lucc-leanaitma,  eipeab  a  ópoma  agup  a  O'd  plmnedn  Oo 
bpeic  leip  Oe'n  cpeilg  50  Oun  Cmn  Copab,  O'd  mnpmc  agup 
O'd  paipnéip  gup  éipig  a  leicéiO  pm  Oe  peilg  laé  leó. 

"t)ap  bóga  agup  Oap  bpiacap,"  Oo  paib  laO-pan11,  "gib  bé 
nib  Oo  béanpamaoip-ne  pe  pgabal  gaipge,  no  pe  culap  caca 
no  [pe]  éaOac  mic  pig  no  cigeapna  0'  íomcup,  ni  pacpamaoiO 
ag  íomcup   Oo   peilg-laoi-pe   Imn    ap    á]\    nOpomaib  no  g]^   á]\ 


1  A    "0  chomhaldeis " .  2  B    "a  gcomórtus  leis  chum  seilge  ". 

3  B  "  buabhall ".  4  B  "  fa  thorch  oslach  ".  5  B  "na  bhfearmborc  ". 

6  B  "fiaguidheacht".  7  B  "brochdanuis  ".  8  B  "seanach'\ 

9  B  omits.  10  Breads  "  Deirgdheirc  ",  passim.  n  B  omits  from 
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Inisfail  were  saved,  by  whom  the  robbers  and  thieves  of  the  whole 
world  were  hung  in  one  day.  For  that  reason  I  call  all  who  are  here 
present  to  substantiate  (?)  and  bear  witness  that  I  have  accomplished 
my  fulfilment  [of  my  task]  and  my  message." 

Therewith  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  king's  son,  and  he  was  like 
the  water  of  a  winter  fog,  or  the  whiff  of  a  March  wind,  as  he 
departed  on  his  journey,  so  that  he  went  away  without  tale  or  tidings 
of  him.  Thereupon  Murough,  son  of  Brian,  and  eveiyone  of  his  good 
household  that  was  in  his  company  went  home. 

He  arose  early  in  the  day  and  full  light  of  the  morrow.  When 
his  standing  household  beheld  that,  they  themselves  arose  to  prepare 
with  him  the  hunt  of  that  day,  and  the  king  himself  blew  the  bugle- 
horn;  thereupon  the  staghound  proceeds  through  forests  with  tracks 
and  thickets  for  hunting  deer,  through  Tore  ós  loch  and  the  country 
of  the  Fearmorc,  and  through  the  twelve  mountains  of  Felim, 
so  that  there  was  not  left  by  him  a  deer  in  deer- ground,  or  a 
badger  in  badger-resort,  or  a  visible  beast,  or  a  fox  in  earth,  that  was 
not  roused  by  him,  so  that  he  would  put  badgers  out  of  woods,  geilts  Q) 
out  of  glens,  wolves  under  heights,  and  foxes  astray.  Then  was  the 
hound  let  loose  after  the  game,  so  that  she  never  left  a  beast  of  them 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  that  was  not  pulled  down  and  slain  by  her 
in  one  place,  so  that  that  was  the  third  greatest  hunt  ever  made  in  Erin, 
on  the  Cratloes  above  Loch  Derg.  Murough  son  of  Brian  told  each 
one  of  his  following  to  bring  with  him  the  load  of  his  back  and  his  two 
shoulders  of  the  game,  to  the  palace  of  Kincora,  to  tell  it  and  proclaim 
it  that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  such  a  day's  hunting. 


"  By  our  bow  and  our  word,"  said  they,  "  whatever  we  might  do 
about  the  carrying  of  a  warrior's  (2)  shoulder-piece,  or  a  head-piece  of 
battle,  or  the  garments  of  a  prince  or  a  lord,  we  will  not  go  to  carry 
your  day's  hunting  with  us  on  our  backs  or  on  our  shoulders"  ;  and 

lab-pcm  to  m  pacpamaoio. 


(!)  Geilt  usually  means  a  "lunatic"  or  "  wild  man".  (2)  Literally 

shoulder-piece  of  valour". 


12  giolla  cm  piuja. 

plinnedm,"  a^up  pip  pin  D'peapsaDap  a  péió-ceaglac  50  pó 
n'ióp  pip,  íonnup  náp  pan1  aon  Dume  t>iob  Idicpeac,  a$up  gup 
pd^baDap  Tflupcao  mac  bpiam  'na  uaca  agup  'na  aonap  op 
cionn  na  peil^e. 

peuóam  D'd  Dcuj5  pé  ann  pan  dipD  buó  cuaig  do  connaipc 
pé  cui^e  peap  pallamge2  loime  léiée,  a§up  lémcín  gapb  Oub 
[aip],  cpi  h-óipneac  íubaip  ap  a  baclamn,  íonnup  50  mbuó 
6Ó15  le  Tflupcao  50  mbam[p]eaó  plaicín  a  óá  glum  a  mncmn 
ap  cul  a  cmn.  171  ap  pm  Do,  50  poccam  an  pig.  Gnn  pom 
Do  cub3  a  o"lun.  Do  cpom  a  ceann,  D'peac  a  collan,  agup  Do 
beannuig  50  h-úrhall  pómópac  Do  itiac  pig  éipeann4.  Ip  ann 
pom  D'piappuig  mac  dipD-pi£  éipeann  Dé  caD  é  an  Dume  é. 
QDubaipc  pé  ^up  buacaill  é  Do  bí  05  lop 5  máigipcip. 

"  lp  maió  map  étípla,"  Do  páió  Tflupcao,  "  ceapDuigeap 
buacaill  uaim-pe,  agup  caD  é  an  cuapapDal  D'iappap  cu  opm 
50  ceann  bliaóna?" 

ut)peié  mo  béil  pern  De  cm  Ilea  rh  a^up  De  éuapapDal,"  Do 
jvchó  an  buacaill. 

"  50  mbuó  meapa  1  ^cion  bliaóna  óu,"  Do  páió  Tflupcaó, 
"caD  é  an  Deancúp  maiéeapa  aDeip  cu  a  beió  íonnac  map 
50  n-iappap  cu  bpeic  Do  beil  pern  De  cuilleam  agup  De 
cuapapDal?" 

"  Qbaip  ^upab  mé  aon  pgeuluióe  búipD  agup  leapéan  ip 
peapp  D'd  Dciocpaióná  D'á  Dcámig,  D'd  pugaó  nd  D'd  mbéappap 
50  bpumne  an  bpdca." 

"  t)uó  óoilb5  óam-pa  na  maiée  móp a  Do  cabaipc  Duic-pe 
a5llF  5°  Pai^>  piaéaó6  an  p^éaluióe  Do  bpeapp  ann,  pe  linn 
piaca  pionnluióe  Do  beié  1  bplaiceap  éipeann." 

"t)o  buó  eólac  Dam-pa  pém  piacaó  a^up  buó  pó  eólac, 
a^up  Dam  buó  eólac  é.  "Ni  mnpeaó  pé  pm  ace  an  p^éal  Do  bi 
ann  piaiii  agnp  an  p^éal  Do  beióeaó  ann  coibce.  "Ni  map  pm 
Dam-pa.  InneópaD  an  pgeul  nac  paib  ann  piaiii,  agup  an  p^eal 
nac  mbéió  ann  coióce,  íonnup  luce  Daop-ocaip  a^up  eapldmce 
an  Domain  50  ^coDlaDaoip  uile  lap  gclop  mo  p^éalca-pa." 


1  B  reads    "  ionus    nár    fhágbhadar    aon    duine    d'uaith   ná    d'iongna    air". 
2  A  "  fallainnigne  ",  B  "  falluinnin  ".  3  A  t>pill.  4  A  reads  as 
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with  that  his  household  grew  very  greatly  enraged  with  him,  so  that 
not  a  man  of  them  remained  in  his  presence,  and  they  left  Murough 
son  of  Brian  in  solitude  and  alone  over  the  game. 


Of  a  look  that  he  cast  towards  the  north  he  beheld  coming  towards 
him  a  man  of  a  long  bare  cloak,  and  a  little  rough  black  shirt  on  himr 
three  billets  of  yew  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  [coming]  so  that 
Murough  thought  that  the  caps  of  his  two  knees  would  knock  the 
brains  out  of  the  back  of  his  head.  Thus  he  was  till  he  reached  the 
king.  Then  he  bent  his  knee,  bowed  his  head,  stooped  his  body,  and 
saluted  humbly  and  submissively  the  son  of  the  King  of  Erin.  Then 
the  son  of  the  High  King  of  Erin  inquired  of  him  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.     He  said  that  he  was  a  lad  who  was  in  search  of  a  master. 

"  It  has  happened  well,"  said  Murough ;  "  I  want  a  lad,  and  what 
are  the  wages  you  will  ask  of  me  [_from  now]  till  the  end  of  a 
year  ?  " 

"The  award  of  my  own  mouth,  of  stipend  and  of  wages,"  said 
the  lad. 

"  That  you  may  be  worse  at  the  end  of  a  year  !  "  said  Murough ; 
"  what  is  the  peculiar  excellence  you  say  is  in  you  that  you  are 
asking  the  award  of  your  own  mouth,  of  stipend  and  of  wages  ?  " 

"  Say  then,  that  I  am  the  one  best  storyteller  by  table  and  couch 
of  all  that  shall  come  or  that  have  come,  that  were  born  or  that  shall 
be  born,  to  the  womb  of  judgment." 

"It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  concede  those  great  excellences  to 
you,  seeing  that  '  Flathadh  the  best  storyteller'  existed  during  the 
period  that  Fiacha  Fionnluidhe  was  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland." 

"  I  myself  knew  Flathadh,  and  well  I  knew  him,  and  it  is  I  that 
did  know  him.  That  man  used  never  to  tell  except  the  story  that  was 
always  in  it,  and  the  story  that  would  be  in  it  for  ever.  Not  so  with 
me.  I  will  tell  the  story  that  never  was  in  it,  and  the  story  that  never 
shall  be  in  it,  so  that  the  exceeding  sick  and  ailing  of  the  world 
would  all  sleep  after  hearing  my  stories." 


before    "  thug    poróiste    dollamhumhla    [i.e.    d'ollanih,    umhla]    agus    urma  '' 
5  A  "dála".  6  A  "an  flatha  ". 


14  s^la  on  piu$a. 

"  Cat)  iaO  na  beancúip  maiceapa  eile  oéappap  mé  beic 
íonnac,  map  50  bpuil  cu  05  íappaió  bpeié  bo  béil  pém  oe 
éuilleam  a^up  be  cuapapbal?" 

"Gbaip  ^np  mé  aon  giolla  cupaip1  íp  peapp  b?á  bciocpaib 
ná  b'á  bcáini^,  b'á  pu^aó  no  b'á  mbéappap." 

"bub  001I15  bam-pa  na  maiée  mópa  pin  bo  éabaipc  buic-pe, 
GóuV  5°  Pa1^  Luaiéluga2  Cam  an  giolla  cupaip  bo  b'peapp  pe 
liTin  pi£  "Ulaó  beió  ann  pan  ^Cpaoib  "Ruaó." 

"t)o  buó  eólac  bam-pa  Luaicluga  Cam  pe  linn  pi§  "Ulaó, 
GfiUY  buó  pó  eólac,  agup  ip  bam  bub  eólac  é.  t)o  beipeab 
pé  caipciol  na  cpíce  i  5CÚ15  lá,  bo  bíoo  cpi  ^eapcai^  ap  a 
n'imn  ai^e  1  ^cliabán,  ni  bíoó  aon  bean  a^  an  bpaib  pm  nac 
cÓQ-paD  poga  buil.5  lae  uaióe3,  ni  map  pm  bam-pa,  t>o  béappaió 
mé  caipaoll  na  cpíce  i  n-aon  ló,  a^up  ni  éó^paió  me  poga 
buil.5  aon  laoi  6  aon  mnaoi  ap  an  bpab  pin  acc  [ó]  aom 
mnaoi  aihdm,  'p  ip  cuma  liom  e  pdgail  uaice  pm  pém  no 
§an  pdgail!" 

"TTlaipeaó  an  bcu^ann  cu  Oo  bpiaéap  gup  cuiiíhíi  leac  pi£ 
Ulab  beié  ann  pan  ^Cpaoib  "Ruaó?" 

"t)ap  mo  bpiacap,"  ap  pan  giolla,  "ip  cuirinn,  agup  pi£ce 
poime,  .1.  Goéaió  peiólime4  mac  pmn  mic  pionnlóga  ítiic 
"Rognám  Ruaó,  -]C5  Oe  píol  Gipeamom." 

"t)ap  mo  bpiaéap,"  Oo  páió  ITIuncao,  "ip  ogdnac6  aopca 
éu,  agup  caO  é  an  bpeip  maiceapa  béappap  mé  00  beió  lonnac 
50  bcabaippmn  bpeic  Oo  béil  pém  be  cuilleam  a£up  Oe 
cuapapbal  buic  ?" 

"  Qbaip  ^iip  mé  aon  giolla  ceine  ip  peapp  b'á  bciocpap  nd 
b'á  bcdmig,  b'á  pugaó  ná  O'á  mbéappap." 

"t>uó  óoilb  Oarh-pa  na  maiée  mópa  pm  00  éabaipc  bwc, 
a5u?  5°  Va^  1Tiac  ^eiP5  ari  ualaig  épuim  pe  Imn  Copmaic 
bo  beié  1  bCearhaip,  a^-up  m  paib  giolla  ceme  pe  págail  00 
b'peapp  'ná  é." 

"  t)o  buó  eólac  bam-pa  mac  Leip^  an  nalaig  cpmm,  a^up 
buó  pó   eólac,   a§up  ip  Oam   Oo  buó  eólac  é.      t)o   éu^aó  pé 


XE  "an  giolla-truis  ".  2E  u  an  luaithligheadh  ".         3A  adds  "agusdo 

tugadh  foillach  da  gearrcaign  ".  4B  "  Feidhlge  ".  5B  omits  <í_jc". 

6  A  "  og  gan  grádh  aosta  ". 
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"  What  other  forms  of  excellence  shall  I  say  to  be  in  you, 
seeing  you  are  asking  the  award  of  your  own  mouth  of  wages 
and  of  stipend  ?  " 

"  Say  that  I  am  the  one  best  travelling  lad  of  all  who  shall  come 
or  who  have  come,  of  all  who  were  bom  or  who  shall  be  born." 

"  It  were  hard  for  me  to  concede  those  great  excellences  to  you, 
seeing  that  Luathlugha  the  Crooked,  '  the  best  travelling  lad,' 
existed  when  the  King  of  Ulster  was  in  the  Red  Branch." 

"I  knew  Luathlugha  the  Crooked  in  the  time  of  the  King  of 
Ulster,  and  well  I  knew  him,  and  it  is  I  who  did  know  him.  He 
used  to  make  the  round  of  the  country  in  five  days.  He  used  to  have 
three  chickens  on  his  back  in  a  basket.  There  used  not  to  be  one 
woman  in  all  that  length  that  he  would  not  plunder  a  meal  (*)  from  her. 
Not  so  with  me.  I  shall  go  the  round  of  the  country  in  one  day,  and 
I  will  not  plunder  a  meal  from  any  woman  during  all  that  way,  but 
from  one  woman  only,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  I  get  it  from  her 
itself  (2),  or  whether  I  do  not  get  it." 

"  Musha!  do  you  give  your  word  that  you  remember  the  King  of 
Ulster  being  in  the  Red  Branch  ?  " 

"  By  my  word,"  said  the  gillie,  "  I  do  remember ;  and  kings  before 
him,  namely,  Eochaidh  Feidhlime  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Fionnlogha,  son 
of  Roghnán  the  Red,  and  the  rest,  of  the  race  of  Eremon." 

" By  my  word,"  said  ITurough,  " it's  an  aged  youth  you  are;  and 
what  more  excellence  shall  I  say  is  in  you  that  I  should  give  you  the 
award  of  your  own  mouth  of  wages  and  of  stipend  ?  " 

"  Say  that  I  am  the  one  best  fire-gillie  of  all  that  have  come  or 
that  shall  come,  that  were  born  or  that  shall  be  born." 

"  It  were  hard  for  me  to  concede  those  great  excellences  to  you, 
seeing  that  '  MacLeisg  of  the  heavy  burden'  lived  at  the  time  Cormac 
was  in  Tara,  and  there  was  not  a  fire-gillie  to  be  found  better  than 
he." 

"  I  knew  Mac  Leisg  of  the  heavy  burden,  and  well  I  knew  him,  and 
it  is  I  who  did  know  him.     He  used  to  bring  with  him  from  the  woods 


(^Literally,  "raise  the  belly-plunder  of  a  day".  (2)  "Itself"  is 

used,  in  Anglo- Irish,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Gaelic,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
French  méme. 


i6  510^a  cm  piuga. 

ppip\  6  na  coillcib,  eipeaó  a  bpoma  agup  a  ód  plmnedn 
b'dómab.  "Do  bióeaó  pé  05  bpuió  a^up  05  beipbiugaó  pe 
peace  lá  a^up  peace  n-oióce,  a^up  t>o  beió'  péin  na  coblaó 
peace  Id  a^up  peace  n-oióce  eile.  "Ni  map  pm  barh-pa.  "Ni 
óéanpaió  mé  ace  mo  cpi  h-oipneac  íubaip  bo  cup  píop,  agup 
^ac  a  bciucpaió  'p  a  bedim^  t>'d  pu^aó  no  t>'d  mbéappap, 
bo  $eobaibíp  ^opab  a^up  ceap  a^up  beipbiugaó  bió  tfá 
bcaipbe,  a^up  m  lugaibe  agup  ni  móibe  05am  pém  1  gceann 
bliabna  lab." 

"Ip  eu  aon2  buacaill  arhdm  íp  peapp  ap  bic,"  ap  TTlupcaó, 
"md  'p  píop  a  n-abpann3  cu." 

"Ip  píop  50  beirhm,"  bo  pdió  an  buacaill. 
t)o  péigéígeabap  ap  an  mó6  pm. 

"Ip  móp  an  epeils  í  peó  b'éipi^  leac  a  line  an  pig,"  ap 
an  buacaill. 

"TTIaipeaó  ip  móp,"  bo  pdió  TTIupcaó. 

"Cpéab  pdc  ndp  óúbpaip  pe  ^ac  n-aon  be  b'  muinneip 
eipeaó4  a  n  bpoma  a^up  a  ód  plmnedn  be'n  cpeil^  bo  bpeic 
leó,  ^á  mnpmc  a^np  ^á  cóim-mnpinc5  ^up  éipig  a  leiééib 
peo  be  peil^  laoi  leó  ?" 

"TTIaipeaó  abnbapc,"  ap  Tllupcaó,  "  a^up  cu^abap  pnac 
a'p  éapaó  opm  map  cióeann  en  me6." 

Leip  pm  eappam^eap  an  buacaill  bpoipnín  be  cópbaib 
bea^a  cpuaió-cndibe  amac  ó  beann  a  bpmc,  a^up  bo  léipig7 
pé  cuige  lab  ap  dpb  an  calam  a^up  bo  cpumnig  cni^e,  paoi 
map  bo  bí  ann,  piaóna  méice  meic-mmnéalaca,  a^up  eilee 
beapaca  bappacluapaca,  íonnup  ndp  pdg  pé  oipeab  maibe 
pgeine  be'n  epeil^  50  léip  ndp  líon  pé  apceac  ann  a  cópba. 
t)o  pnaómaig  pé  pe  in^nib  a  cop  a^up  a  lam8  é.  "Cap  pd 
óeipe  an  ualaig  a  rinc  an  pig,"  o'p  pé,  "  a^np  dpbaig  é  opm." 
""Ni  pamlócamn9  a  leiééib  pin  b'ualac  pe  h-aon  óg-laoc 
'pan  boman,"  bo  pdió  TTIupcab. 

11  pd  map  ip  cupa  an  mdigipcip  a^up  gup  mipe  an  buacaill 


1  A  reads  "na  coillte  creatalacha  d'eire  agus  d'aon  ualach.     Dobbisé",  etc. 
2  B  "an  buadhchail".  3  "  a  nabair  tu  ".  mss.  4  A  "  arradh  ". 

5  B    "cómhall".  6  A  reads    "agus  nior  fhagbhadar  aon  duine 

d'fhuaitb  na  d'iongna  orm  acbt  mar  chidh.  tusa  mé".     See  above,  p.   12,  note. 
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the  burden  of  his  back  and  his  two  shoulders  of  timber.  He  used  to 
be  seething  and  boiling  [food]  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
he  used  to  be  himself  asleep  another  seven  days  and  seven  nights. 
Not  so  with  me.  I  shall  do  nothing  but  lay  down  my  three  billets  of 
yew,  and  all  who  shall  come  or  who  have  come,  who  were  born,  or  who 
shall  be  born,  they  could  get  warmth  and  heat  and  boiling  of  food 
through  their  means,  and  I  myself  shall  have  them  at  the  end  of  a 
year  neither  the  greater  nor  the  smaller  for  it." 

"  You  are  the  one  best  lad  at  all,"  said  Murough,  "if  it  is  true 
all  you  say." 

"  It  is  true  indeed,"  said  the  lad. 

They  settled  in  that  manner. 

"This  is  a  great  hunting  you  succeeded  in  making,  0  Prince," 
said  the  lad. 

"Indeed,  great  it  is,"  said  Murough. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  every  one  of  your  people  to  bring  with 
them  the  load  of  their  back  and  their  two  shoulders  of  the  game,  to 
tell  and  proclaim  it  that  such  a  day's  hunting  had  succeeded  with 
them?" 

"Why,  I  did  tell  them,"  said  Murough,  "and  they  gave  me 
hatred  and  refusal  [and  left  me]  as  you  see  me." 

"With  that  the  lad  draws  a  little  bundle  of  small  cords  of  hard 
hemp  out  from  the  corner  of  his  mantle,  and  ranged  them  for  himself 
in  order,  on  the  ground's  height,  and  he  collected  to  himself  all  that 
was  there,  fatted  fat-necked  deer,  and  spit-like,  pointed-eared  fawns, 
so  that  he  did  not  leave  so  much  as  a  whitling  of  the  entire  hunt  that 
he  did  not  fill  into  his  cord.  He  knotted  it  with  the  nails  of  his  feet 
and  hands.  "  Come  under  the  bottom  of  the  load,  Prince,"  said  he, 
"  and  hoist  it  on  me." 

"I  would  not  compare  such  a  load  as  that  with  any  young 
hero,'^1)  said  Murough. 

"  Well,  as  you  are  the  master  and  I  the  boy,  it  is  right  for  myself  to 

7  B  béipig.  8  "  a  chosa  agus  a  lámha",  mss.  9B  {<  shámlúghan". 


(l)  I.e.  I  would  not  connect  that  load  and  any  man  in  my  own  mind,  that  load 
is  impossible  for  any  man. 

c 


is  siolla  an  piuga. 

íp  cóip  t>am  pém  é  dpOTj^ao."  t)o  cu^  pé  upcogbdil1  paoi  an 
ualac  íonnup  ^up  dpDai£  pé  ap  óeipe  a  ópoma  a^up  a  óá 
plmnedn  é.  "Gnoip  cap2  póiiiam  amac,  a  rhic  pis,"  ap  pé, 
"  a^up  mtjin  an  c-eólap  Dam." 

""Ni  béió  mé  i  m'  giolla  05  peap  an  ualai£  pm,"  apTTlupcaó. 

Cógann  pé  [.i.  an  ^iolla]  pém  ap  na  bonnaib  Diana  Deag- 
peaéa,Dona  coipcénnib  culcanca  calcanca  cpéan-mópa,  íonnup 
50  ^cmppeab  pé  cnoc  De  léim  De,  a^up  ^leann  be  époplói^,  map 
pm  Dó  50  paib  05  Déanam  50  céim-Dípeac  ap  ceac  Cmn  Copaó. 

péacam  D'á  Dcu^  an  Doippeóip  caipip,  Do  connaipc  pé  cui^e 
anuap  Do  éaob  an  cpléibe  arhail  pm  é.  "Rióeap  apceac,  a^up 
Do  connaipc  an  cócaipe  é,  a^up  aDubaipc,  "Do  50m3  a'p  Do 
guaip  ope,"  ap  pi,  "Do  óubaDap  c'piacla,  Do  bánaDap  Do 
ptfile,  Do  éuaió  Do  glóp  cum  pi5ppi$eacc[a]4iD'  ceann,  Do  óáimg 
bpón  báip  a^up  buan-éa^a  ope,  no  cpéaD  puaiéeancap  no 
lon^naó  Do  connaipc  cu  ?" 

""Do  óubpaó  c'  piacla-pa  a^up  Do  bdnpao  Do  púile,  Do 
éiucpaó  bpón  báip  agup  buan-éa^a  ope  agup  Do  pacpaó 
Do  glóp  cum  pigppigeacca  iD'  ceann  Dá  bpeicpeá-pa  an 
c-ion^ancap  Do  conapc-pa." 

Qnn  pom  Do  cuala  an  pean  pig  .i.  bpian  bóiprhe  íaD,  a^up 
D'piappaig  óíob  caD  Do  conncaDap.  GDubaipc  an  Doippeóip 
^up  ab  é  aon  ó^laoc  aiiidm  mi-líocac,  maol-piabac,  bí  05  ceacc 
De  ópuim  an  cpléibe,  a  paib  na  peace  gcoillce  Cpeacalaca 
no  Dá  pliab  óéa^  péiólime  no  a  macpamail  eile  pm  D'ualac 
ap  a  mum  ai^e,  a^up  má  leanann  pé  Do'n  cpíubal  acá  paoi 
ip  Deimm  50  psuabpaio  pé  ceac  Cmn  Copaó  ann  a  copaib 
paoi  an  bpaipp^e  leip. 

"Cáppéaig,  cdppcaig!"  ap  an  "Rig,  "  cuipió  p^éala  cuige 
gan  á]\  múcaó  nd  áj\  mbdéaó,  a^up  má  pé  piocgaoiée  Cuaéa 
t)é  "Danann  pém  acd  ann,  ^ióbé  mó  acd  uaió  50  bpdgaó  é." 

Gp  nDul  amac  Do'n  ceaccaipe  Do  lea^  an  c-óglac  an  c-ualac 
a^up  Do  cuip  pé  an  calaiii  50  léip  agup  ceac  Cmn  Copaó 
ap  ponnacpié.  t)o  édmi^  pé  apceac  a^up  Do  pocpuig  pé  píop 
a  cpí  oipneac  íubaip.     Q^up  níop  pdg  pé  oipeaD  maiDe  p^eme 

1  B  upaó  cÓ5"5ála.  •  B  "tear".  3  A  has   "do 
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hoist  it."  He  gave  a  vigorous  lift  to  the  load,  so  that  he  hoisted  it  on 
the  end  of  his  back  and  his  two  shoulders.  "  Now  come  out  before 
me,  king's  son,"  said  he,  "  and  show  me  the  way." 

"I  won't  be  a  servant  to  the  man  who  carries  that  load,"  said 
Murough. 

The  lad  raises  himself  on  powerful  quick-running  footsoles,  with 
vigorous,  valorous,  mighty-great  steps,  so  that  he  would  leave  behind 
him  a  hill  of  one  leap,  and  a  valley  of  one  hop,  and  thus  he  went 
making  off  straight  for  the  House  of  Kincora. 

Of  a  look  that  the  porter  cast  round  him,  he  beheld  him  in  that 
guise  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  towards  him.  In  he 
runs,  and  the  cook  saw  him  and  said — "  Wounds  and  danger  on  you," 
says  she,  "  your  teeth  have  blackened,  your  eyes  have  whitened,  your 
voice  has  turned  to  a  ghastly  sound  in  your  head,  the  pains  of  death 
and  everlasting  dissolution  have  come  upon  you,  or  what  token  or 
wonder  have  you  seen  ?  " 

4 'Your  own  teeth  would  blacken,  your  eyes  would  whiten,  and 
your  voice  would  turn  to  a  ghastly  sound  in  your  head,  if  you  were  to 
see  the  wonder  I  have  seen." 

Then  the  old  king,  namely,  Brian  Boru,  heard  them,  and.  he  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen.  The  porter  told  him  that  it  was  a  single, 
ill-visaged,  bald-grey  warrior,  who  was  coming  down  the  back  of  the 
mountain,  who  had  the  seven  woods  of  Cratloe,  or  the  twelve  mountains 
of  Felim,  or  some  such  other  load  upon  his  back,  and  if  he  continues 
the  course  he  is  going  in,  it 's  certain  that  he'll  sweep  the  House  of 
Kincora  with  his  feet  under  the  sea  with  him. 

"Save,  save  [us],"  says  the  king.  "Send  him  word  not  to 
smother  us  or  drown  us,  and  even  if  it  be  a  fairy  sprite  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  that  he  is,  whatsoever  thing  he  wants  [tell  him]  that 
he  '11  get  it." 

As  the  messenger  went  out,  the  youth  [arrived,  and]  threw  down 
his  load,  and  set  the  entire  ground  and  the  House  of  Kincora  in  a 
mighty  shaking.  He  came  in  then  and  laid  down  in  order  his  three 
billets  of  yew,  and  he  never  left  as  much  as  a  whitling  of  the  game 

dhona  agus  do  dhuais  ort",  passim.  4  B  "  siobhraidheacd." 

c  2 


20  510lXct  an  piuga. 

t>e'n  cpeil^  nac  paib  piagpcdlca1  puap  ap  bopbaib,  pul  édmi^ 
TTIupcaó  mac  ópiain  ná  aon  bume  b'á  peió-éeaglac  a-baile. 

On  nió  bo  piTin  pé  an  la  pan,  bo  pmn  an  nió  céabna  50c 
lá  50  ceann  bliaóna  no  níop  peapp.  "Ni  paib  aon  lá  nac 
piubalpaó  pé2  6  Upab,  50  h-Uppaó,  ó  Lipe  50  Loclamn,  6 
ioclamn  t»o'n  Spdm,  ó'n  Spdm  50  h-6apbám,  ó  Gapbám  50 
h-éipinn,  50  Ciobpaib  bó  maoile  pmne,  50  5aPDa  ^0  h-lpbipce 
ap  an  bcaoib  piap  píop  b'  Clpamn  map  a  bcéibeann  an  gpian 
cnm  leapóan,  ó  óocán  na  buaile  50  Ceac  an  cpean-baile.  Nt 
bíoó  p^enl  nuab  nd  lon^naó  ap  an  bpab  pm  nac  mbíoó  aige 
pe  h-mnpmc  bo  TXlupcaó  mac  ópiam  bóipifie  ^ac  aon  oibée 
ann  a  leabaió. 

t)o  bí  05  caicearh  na  h-aimpipe  map  pm  50  ceann  bliabna 
a^np  05  béanarh  ^nóóa  buaóaille  a^up  cailín  ^ac  aon  nómenc 
ap  an  ló  t>'d  n-mpppaióe  aip  é,  50  ponnmap3.  "bliabam 
Q^viy  Id  anbitj,"  ap  pé,  "  a  mic  an  pig,  bo  péiócigeap  pém 
leac  ap  bpeic  mo  béil  pém,  be  cuilleam  a^np  be  cuapapbal 
b'pdgail  naTc." 

"  Ip  é  50  beimm,"  ap  mac  an  pig,  "  a^up  beip  bo  bpeió  opm." 

"t)eipim-pe  be  bpeié  opc,  a  mic  an  pig,"  ap  pé,  "piug  bo 
éup  ap  an  pagpaig4  peo  ^an  pmgioll  ^an  eapbaib  gan  lomapca, 
lonnup  nac  bpdgab  locc  mppi." 

"  t)o  50m  a^up  bo  guaip5  ope,"  bo  pdió  TTIupcab,  "  cpéab 
pdó  nac  milliún  óip  no  aip^ib  no  pnap^ailc  pig  no  "Ribipe6 
b'iappaip  opm,  pul  ap  íappaip  an  pppiopdncacc  pm?" 

"  Ni  bea^  liom  yút>  pém  opc,"  bo  pdió  an  buacaill. 

^lnaipeap  Tílupcao  a^up  céib  50  bei  an  $aba  bo  bí  05 
obaip  bó,  a^np  abubaipc  pip  puig  bo  cup  ap  an  pagpai^7  pm 
§an  puigioll  ^an  eapbaió  ^an  íomapca.  t)o  pmn  an  ^aba 
an  pmj,  a^up  níop  poip  pí  óó.  "Déanap8  pmg  a^up  pmg  eile 
bí,  a^up  X)á  mbeibeaó  a  bdp  aip,  ni  béanpaó  aon  piug  nac 
bpdgaó    ^iolla    an    piug    locc    uippi9.      5^air1^    pómpa    ann 


1  B  "  riastaidhtbe  ".  2  B  reads   "nach  siubhalfadh  sé  ó  tiobraid  bo 

mhaoile  finne,  go  gáruidhe  na  bisbirte  air  an  dtaoibb  sbiar  sbíos  do  arran  mar  a 
dtéigbean  an  gbrian  cum  leapthan  go  bbuathán  na  buaille  go  teacb  an  tsean- 
bbaile."     A  reads  mhíle  for  mao'tle.  3  A  "  dhá  ngearthaoi  ar  farais  sin(?)". 

4  B  p áráac.  5  A  "  Donn  agus  duais  ort  ".         6  A  "  riutíaipe  ",  wbicb  is  the 
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that  was  not  served  up  on  tables  before  Murough  son  of  Brian  or 
anyone  of  his  household  came  home. 

The  thing  which  he  did  that  day  he  did  the  same  thing  to  the  end 
of  a  year  [as  well],  or  better.  There  was  never  a  day  that  he  would 
not  travel  from  Uradh  to  Urradh,  from  Liffey  to  Lochlann,  from 
Lochlann  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Easpain,  from  Easpain  to  Erin,  to 
the  well  of  the  bald  wrhite  cow,  to  the  garden  of  Hesperides  on  the 
west  side  down  from  Aran,  where  goes  the  sun  to  its  couch,  from  the 
hut  of  the  Booley  to  the  house  of  the  old  town.  There  used  never  be 
any  new  story  or  wonder  throughout  all  that  [ground]  that  he  would 
not  have  to  tell  to  ILurough  son  of  Brian  Boru  every  single  night  on 
his  couch. 

He  was  spending  the  time  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
doing  willingly  the  business  both  of  a  boy  and  a  serving  girl,  every 
single  moment  of  the  day  that  it  would  be  required  of  him.  "  A  year 
and  a  day  to-day,"  says  he,  "  king's  son,  since  I  settled  with  you  to 
get  the  award  of  my  own  mouth  of  wages  and  of  stipend  from  you." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  the  king's  son,  "  and  give  your  award  against 
me." 

"  I  award  as  my  award  against  thee,  0  king's  son,"  says  he,  u  to 
put  a  ferule  on  this  staff  without  either  lack,  or  want,  or  excess,  so 
that  I  shall  find  no  fault  with  it." 

1 '  Your  wound  and  your  peril  on  you ! ' '  said  Murough,  ' '  why  was  it 
not  a  million  of  gold  or  silver,  or  the  release  of  a  king  or  a  knight  that 
you  asked  of  me,  before  you  asked  such  a  ridiculous  trifle  as  that  ?  " 

"  Even  that  I  do  not  think  a  small  claim  against  you,"  said  the  lad. 

ISIiirough.  departs,  and  he  goes  to  the  smith  who  was  working  for 
liim,  and  he  told  him  to  put  a  ferule  on  that  staff,  and  not  to  make  it 
too  big  or  too  small  or  too  great  (x).  The  smith  made  him  the  ferule, 
and  it  did  not  fit  it.  The  smith  makes  another  ferule,  and  another, 
l)ut  if  he  were  to  be  put  to  death  for  it  hes  could  not  make  a  single 
ferule  that  the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  would  not  find  fault  with.     They 


usual  pronunciation.     Breads  "  High  a  ngeibhionn".  7  ~p  am  ac,  passim* 

8  A  "deinios".  B  "Binneas".  9  Both  texts  make  piúg  masculine  and  feminine 
indifferently,  writing  an  plug  and  an  piug,  and  in  the  gen.  "an  fhiugh"  and 
"  na  fiugh". 


(!)  Literally,  "  without  leavings,  without  want,  without  too  much.' 


22  gioLLa  qn  piuga. 

pom,  a^up  níop  pd^babap  aon  gaba  ap  peab  na  cpice  nac 
nbeapnaib  piíig  bóib,  a^up  niop  poip1  aon  ceann  biob  bo'n 
rpagpai^.  TTlap  pin  bóib  50  bcdn^abap  ap  an  bpaiéce  op 
cionn  loc  "Oeap^cap2  map  ap  péibcigeabap  le  céile  an  ceub 
Id  piaiti.  "  Q  True  an  pTg,"  ap  pé,  "ni  bpuil  maié  buic  beié 
a5  pdgail  buab  na  piug  po,  ni  blip  paiOe,  óip  m  bpuil  aon 
gaba  paoi  an  n^pém  bo  béanpab  piug  b'  poippeab  bo'n 
cpagpaig3  peo,  ace  an  piug  bo  bí  uippi  pém  poirhe  peo." 

"  Cd  bpuil  pi  pm  anoip?"  bo  pdib  TTlupcab. 

"TTIuna  mbeióeaó  [a]  paib  liom-pa,  a  mic  an  pig,"  ap  pé, 
"bo  con^bdil  ap  bonn  bo  bd  coip  an  paib  bo  beibmn  &á 
ínnpmc,  b'mneópamn  pém  pm  buic." 

"  O  !  m  paba  liom-pa  é,"  ap  TTlupcab. 

t)o  puigeabap  apaon  piop  ap  bd  éolmdn4  ^lapa.  "  Qnn 
po,  a  riiic  an  pig,  map  a  bpuilmib  apaon  ann  dp  puibe,  bo  bi 
ctjipc  pó  bpedg  i  n-allob.  Cdpla  50  paib  an  "Rig  pa  cumn5, 
Úipb-pig  éipeann,  a^up  pig  pémne,  a  n-aoip  £pdb,  agnp  a 
luce  leanarima,  05  caicearh  pleab  a^up  peupca  1  bppomn-ceac 
na  cuipce  an  Id  pin,  lonnup  50  mbub6  lia  pleaó  a$up  peupca 
bo  bi  agamn  'nd  map  bo  bi  buibean  cum  a  caicce.  Qnn  yúx> 
a  mic  an  pig,  íp  peaó  b'éipig  bollpaipe  an  eeaglaig  'na  peaparh 
a^up  bo  cpoió  pé  plabpa  éipceacca  bo  bi  aige.  Qnn  pom  bo 
piappuigeab  be  gac  aon  neac  biob  an  bpacabap  piaiti  bópb 
bib  bo  b'peapp  no  bub  paibbpe  agup  bub  paigpeamla7  'nd 
an  bópb  bib  pm  bo  bi  Idicpeac.  Qbubpabap  pm  uile  nac 
bpacabap  agup  nac  paib  a  leicéib  ann  piarh.  Ni  bubapc  pern 
aon  pocal.  t)o  cu^ab  pd  nbeapa  mé,  map  nap  ltiolap  a^up 
nap  cdmeap  an  biab.  Qbubpabap  md  'p  leac-iomapca8  bib- 
no  bige  bo  pmneab  opm  50  ^caicpibe  a  coimlionab  liorru 
Qbubapc  nac  molpamn  agup  nac  cdmpmn  an  biab,  a^up  nac 
molpamn  aon  biab  ace  an  biab  bo  éiucpab  ap  an  gcoipe  bo 
bi  l  ^cpíocaib  Loclainn,  nac  mbibeab  uaice  ace  epi  cloca  éibip 
agup    epi    h-oipneac9    íúbaip    bo    cup    pd    n-a    com,    a^up    a 


1  A  has  nior  uir  and  nior  ir.  B  "nior  oir".  I  have  restored  the  usual  p. 
2  B  "  Deirgdheirc  ".  3  B  fdrhac.  A  sometimes  aspirates  the  final  5  in  parpens, 
and  sometimes  not.  4  A  caldn.  5  A  cuir»5.  6  A  "  gur  budh  ".  B  "  gur 
ab'\        7  B  "  réighseamhla  ".  8  B  "  leith  iomairce  ".         9  B  "  thoirneach  *\ 
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depart  on  their  way  after  that,  and  they  never  left  a  single  smith 
throughout  the  country  who  did  not  make  a  ferule  for  them,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  them  fitted  the  staff.  Thus  they  were  until  they  came 
upon  the  lawn  ahove  Loch  Derg,  where  they  settled  with  one 
another  the  first  day  ever.  "  King's  son,"  said  he  [then],  "  it's  no 
good  for  you  to  be  having  trouble  about  this  ferule  any  longer,  for 
there's  not  one  smith  under  the  sun  who  could  make  a  ferule  that 
would  fit  this  staff:,  except  the  ferule  that  was  on  itself  before." 

"  Where  is  that  one  now  ?  "  said  Murough. 

"If  I  did  not  think  it  too  long,  King's  son,"  said  he,  "to  keep 
you  on  the  soles  of  your  two  feet  while  I  would  be  telling  you,  myself 
would  tell  you  that." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  think  it  long,"  said  Murough. 

They  sat  down  together  on  two  green  tussocks.  "  In  this  place, 
0  King's  son,  where  we  are  seated  together,  there  was  a  very  fine 
court  in  ancient  times.  It  chanced  that  the  King  of  Under-Wave  (x), 
the  High-king  of  Ireland,  and  the  King  of  the  Fenians,  their  friends 
and  their  followers,  were  partaking  of  a  banquet  and  feast  in  the 
refectory  of  the  court  that  clay,  so  that  more  plentiful  was  the  banquet 
and  feast  that  we  had  than  the  band  we  had  to  eat  it.  Then  it  was, 
0  King's  son,  that  the  herald  of  the  mansion  rose,  and  stood  up,  and 
shook  the  chain-of -hearing  that  he  had.  Then  it  was  asked  of  every 
one  of  them  did  they  ever  see  a  table  of  food  that  was  better  or  richer 
or  more  abimdant  than  that  table  of  food  there  present.  All  of  those 
said  that  they  had  not  seen  [such  a  thing]  and  that  such  a  thing  never 
existed.  Myself  said  no  word.  It  was  observed  of  me  that  I  neither 
praised  nor  dispraised  the  food.  They  said  if  it  was  any  deficiency  of 
food  or  drink  that  was  given  me,  that  it  must  be  made  good  to  me.  I 
said  that  I  would  neither  praise  nor  dispraise  the  food,  and  that  I  would 
praise  no  food  except  the  food  that  would  come  out  of  the  caldron  that 
was  in  the  lands  of  Lochlann,  that  wanted  only  to  have  three  fairy  stones 
and  three  billets  of  yew  put  under  its  bottom,  and  all  that  shall  come  or 
that  have  come,  that  they  would  get  any  food  they  might  desire  ready 


(')  The  Country-under--wave  is  the  Irish  name  for  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  "King  [of]  under- wave "  is  a  common  character  in  Irish 
folk-tales ;  but  the  name  has  absolutely  no  geographical  significance  in  the  folk- 
lore, and  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Low  Countries. 


24  510^a  <™  piuja. 

bciucpaó  a^up  a  Ocdmig  50  bpdgOaoip  aon  biaó  O'iapppaiOíp, 

ollarh,  bpuiéce1,  ap   aníop,  a^up  gan   aon   gpeim   t>o  cup   arm 

t»é  50  bpáé.     Qoubpaoap  nac  paib  arhail  pin  ann  piarh,  agup 

aoubaipc  pi§  pémne  nac  [n-]mnpeópamn2  pém  bnéa^.     Qnn 

pom  aOubpaOap  na  laocpa  nap  bpuldip  bul  ap  coipigeacc  an 

coipe.     Qnn   pom   Oo  h-ollarhnuiseao3  liom   pern   peace  gceaO 

laoc  Idn-éalma  Oe  caoipeacaib  na  pémne4  1  n-aipm  'p  n-euOac. 

t)o  ^leupaó  óúmn   cupacdn    ceann-dpO   cliab-paipppm^  long- 

luccmap,   Idm-ípioll5.      tTéipig    500c    lOip    Od    p^óO   oppamn, 

a^up    O'éipgeamap    ap    óaipOioll    saoiée,    íonnup    nap    pdgaó 

peól6  gan   píneaó,  nd  pciúp   gan  leónaó,7  lonnup   50  mbíóeaó 

cúbap  na  paipp^e  o'd  cup  1  n-íoccap  agup  an  gamearh  O'd  cup 

i  n-uaccap.     TTIap  pm  Oúmn  50  poccam  cnain  cpice  Loclamn. 

Onn    pom    éu^amap    cean^al    laé    agup    lam-bliaóna    ap    dp 

^cupacán,    íonnup    nac    [mjbeiómíp    uaió    ace    uaip    a    cluig. 

"Niop   bpaOa  ann   pom    50   bpacamap    uamn   cnoc  dpO   ann   a 

paib  ceiépe  bóiépe  o'd  lonnpaióe8,  6  ceiépe  h-dpOaib  an  Oorham 

rhÓLp,  agup  m  paib  aon  bócap  Oíob  nac  paib  céaO  laoc  Idn- 

calma  05  paipe  a$up  a^  coirhéaO  an   cnuic.     t)o  connapemap 

an  coipe  1  mullac  an  cnuic,  a^up  peace  §ceaO  laoc  lan-calma 

05  50c  aon  ctjmne9  óé,  1  n-éagmaip  a  paib  be  luce  ppeapOail 

agup  ppiéalarh  an  bió  beipigée  ap  luce  na  cpice  uile.     a^up 

ap  a  bpaicpm  'pan  opOugaó  pm  Oo  m'  laocpaib  pern  Oo  glac 

meacace    a^up    mi-itieipneac    iaO,    íonnup    ^up    cuiceaOap    a 

n-apma  ap  a  larhaib,  agup  nap  pan  bpig  ná  capa  íonnca,  a^up 

aoubpaOap  Od  bpuigoip  plaiceap  cpioc  Loclamn  nac  pacpao 

neac  Oiob  caipip  pm.     "Ni  paib  05am  pern,  a  rhic  an  pig,  ace 

beappaó  ómpig  no  amaOdm10  Oo   éabaLpc  opm  pern  agup  Oul 

puap  map  a  paib  an  coipe,  a^up  beic  05  ice  an  bio  map  ede, 

50   bpuaipeap    amap    ap    na    epi    clocaib    éibip    Oo    bi    pa    'n 

^coipe  Oo  óaiéeam  ann  apeeac,  agup  na  epi  h-óipneac  mbaip 

map  an  ^céaOna:  pip  pm  ÓU5  [me]  típ-có^bdil11  paoi  an  ^coipe, 


XB  "brighte".     A  "  beirghthe  ".  2  "na  neósfainn"  in  both  mss. 

3  B  "  hollmhuigheadh  ".  4  A  adds  "  fó  na  lán  sróil,  fo  na  gceasaibh  [?]  sioda 

agus  iarshnáith  óir".  5  B  omits  this  word  which  seems  to  mean  that  they  were 

low  in  the  water.  G  A  reads  "fala".  7  l  A  adds  here  "nabearna 

gan  briseadh  na  tairne  gan  tuathadh  gan  consgludh  (?)  go  d  ...  lamar  i  n-iomar- 
bhádh  dian-diograiseach  na  fairrge,  no  srotha  saidhbhre  seamsanta  na  gciosaghorm 
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boiled,  up,  out  of  it,  and  without  their  ever  putting  a  single  bit  of  it 
in  the  caldron.  They  said  that  there  never  existed  such  a  thing,  but 
the  Fenian  King  said  that  myself  would  not  tell  a  falsehood.  Then 
the  heroes  said  that  they  must  go  in  pursuit  of  the  caldron.  Then 
there  was  prepared,  along  with  myself,  seven  hundred  full-valiant 
heroes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  in  arms  and  armour.  A  high- 
headed,  broad-breasted,  ship -laden,  full-low  bark  was  prepared  for  us. 
There  arose  a  wind  upon  us  between  two  scuds,  and  we  rose  travelling 
the  wind  so  that  there  was  left  not  a  sail  unstretched  nor  a  steer  un- 
strained, so  that  the  foam  of  the  sea  used  to  be  sent  down  below,  and  the 
sand  sent  up  on  high.  Thus  we  were  until  we  reached  the  harbour 
of  the  country  of  Lochlann.  Then  we  gave  our  bark  the  fastening  of  a 
day  and  a  full  year,  even  though  (*)  we  should  not  be  absent  from  her  but 
an  hour  of  the  clock.  It  was  not  long  then  till  we  saw  at  a  distance 
from  us  a  high  hill,  in  which  there  were  four  roads,  which  led  to  it 
from  the  four  airts  of  the  great  world,  and  there  was  never  a  road  of 
them  but  had  a  hundred  full- valiant  warriors  watching  and  guarding 
the  hill.  AVre  beheld  the  caldron  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  seven 
hundred  full- valiant  heroes  at  each  corner  of  it,  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  attended  and  dealt  out  the  boiled  meat  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
country.  And  on  my  own  warriors  seeing  them  in  this  array, 
cowardice  and  dispiritedness  seized  them,  so  that  their  arms  fell  from 
their  hands,  and  there  remained  neither  strength  nor  activity  in  them, 
and  they  said  that  if  they  were  to  get  the  sovereignty  of  the  lands  of 
Lochlann  that  not  a  man  of  them  would  go  past  that.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  myself,  King's  son,  but  to  take  on  myself  the  shaving  of  a  fool 
or  an  idiot,  (2)  and  to  go  up  to  where  the  caldron  was,  and  to  be  eating 
the  food  like  eveiyone  else,  until  I  got  a  chance  to  throw  the  three 
fairy  stones  that  were  under  the  caldron  into  it,  and  the  three  billets 

uaithne  agus  dos  na  bróinte  borba  braonacha,  na  gcnoic  gcinnfhliucha  cogadhsacha 
di-chéillidhe  na  fairrge",    which,   like  most  of  A's   interpellations,  is  corrupt. 

8  A    "  ag    déanamh    mar    a    bheidheadh    ceithre    áird   ar   an    domhan    mór". 

9  A  reads  "euinge".  B  omits.  10  B  "  oinmide  no  aimid  ". 
11  A  reads  "  uradh  thógbhla",  as  before. 


(*)  The  text,  which  is  evidently  corrupt,  reads  "  so  that  we  should  not  be  ",  &c. 
(2)  I.e.,  to  get  my  head  shorn  in  the  way  in  which  the  mad  and  demented  were 
shorn.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  old  custom,  perhaps  to  set  people  on  their 
guard  against  them.     I  have  met  the  phrase  elsewhere. 


26  Siolla  an  piu$a. 

íonnup  ^up  puabaig  mé  liom  é  i  n^lmncib  an  aébip  a  bpab 
ap  paóapc  an  oipeaccaip.  Qnn  pom  ^luaipib  luce  na  cpice 
a^up  an  buibean  calma  bo  bi  05  coirhéab  an  coipe  ap  a 
lops,  ap  pub  ^leannca  a^up  cnoc1,  no  ^up  cdplabap  pe  m' 
peace  gcéab  laoc  be  caoipeacaib  na  pémne,  50  nbéanaLb  piab 
oppa2,  50  pababap  bá  n-bié-ceanaó  a^up  b'á  n-éipleac ;  50 
nbubapc  pém  ^up  cpuag  liom  caoipeaca  na  pémne  bo  beic 
tfá  bcpeap^aipc  map  £eall  ap  an  pppealaipe  coipe  pm,  coibce, 
a^up  caicim  uaim  pab  m'  upéaip  é,  a^up  lonnpaigim  oppa, 
íonnup  50  mbub  com-clop  buic  anbm  a^up  an  lá  pin,  an 
léipp^piop  bo  cu^amap  ap  pluaigcib  Loélamn.  t)á  éip  pm 
cu^a-map  linn  an  coipe,  agup  bo  pocpuigeamap,  ann  dp 
^cupacán  cujainn  é,  íonnup  nap  pcabaó  linn  50  poceam 
éipe[ann]  búmn  agup  50  bcu^amap  Imn  an  coipe  ^up  an  péió- 
ceaglac3  bo  bi  ann  po.  J1^60^  Tiíop  bpéibip  a  cup  1  nbopup 
na  cuipce  apceac,  a^up  ip  artilaió  bo  b'eigm  a  pocpugaó  pe 
h-aip  bile4  bo  bi  i  n^ap  bo'n  loc.  "Do  cuipeab  na  epi  cloca 
eibip  paoi  na  copaib  a^up  na  epi  h-óipneac  mbaip  paoi 
n-a  com,  íonnup  50  bppicdlpab  biaó  bpuicce,  ollarh,  ap 
peapaib  a^up  Tímdib  éipeann,  agup  ^an  aon  gpeim5  bo  cup 
ann  bé  50  bpdc — ^up  pa  h-éi^ean  bóib  abbdil6  ^up  canap 
pém  pípmne  leó.  "Níop  bpaba  b'  aimpip  ann  pom,  50  pababap 
pip  éipeann  cpom  1  bpeóil,  ^an  líic  nd  ^aipge,  pe  neapc 
pocapacc,  iap  bpdgail  a  mbeaca  com  paop  pm,  ollarh  1 
^cÓTÍmuióe,  ap  an  ^coipe ;  50  Id  b'dp  éipig  uillpiapc7  ap  an 
loc,  íap  bpdgail  bolaió  an  bíó  beipi£ce,  50  nbeappna8  pí  50 
céim-bípeac  ap  an  ^coipe,  a^up  bo  copnaig  ap  an  biaó  bo  bí 
mnci  bo  alpaó.  "Do  bí  pi  corn  uaébdpac  pm  be  péipc  gup 
§lac  spdm  a^up  ea^la  pip  éipeann  poimpi,  ^up  ceiceabap 
uaice,  agup  bo  bí  pí  05  ice  an  bib  ap  an  ^coipe  50  nbubapc 
pém  ^up  boéc  an  p^éal  liom  cap  éip  a  bpuaipeamap  be  buab 
an  coipe,  a  pocap  bo  beic  05  an  uillpéipc  pm.  t>o  pmneap 
uippi,  agap  gan  b'apm  05am  pern  ace  an  pdgpac9  po,  a^up  le 
póipneapc  na  [m]buillióeaó,  ^up  p^einn  an  piug  be'n  cpagpac 


1  B  "ieadhadh  ".  2  B  "  gur  ionnsaigheadar  orrtha."  3  B  "  chum  na 

cúirte."      4  A  "  beille  ".   B  "  bille  ".      5  "  greidhm,"  mss.      6  B"  géille[adh]  ". 
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of  yew  also.  With  that  I  gave  a  vigorous  lift  to  the  caldron,  so 
that  I  rushed  it  away  with  me  in  the  glens  of  the  air,  far  away  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  assembly.  Then  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
valorous  hand  that  was  guarding  the  caldron,  proceed  on  the  track  of 
it,  through  glens  and  hills,  until  they  met  my  seven  hundred  warriors 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  and  they  make  at  them,  so  that  they 
were  beheading  them  and  slaying  them,  till  I  said  myself  that  I 
thought  it  a  pity  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  ever  to  be  a -slaughtering 
on  account  of  that  wretch  of  a  caldron,  and  I  throw  it  from  me 
the  length  of  my  shot  ('),  and  I  attack  them  so  that  you  could  hear 
as  well  to-day  as  that  day(2)  the  destruction  we  inflicted  on  the  hosts  of 
Lochlann.  After  that  we  took  with  us  the  caldron,  and  we  settled  it 
with  us  in  our  bark,  so  that  no  halt  was  made  by  us  until  our  reaching 
Erin,  and  until  we  took  with  us  the  caldron  to  the  household  that  was 
here.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  it  in  through  the  door  of  the 
court,  and  consequently  we  had  to  fix  it  beside  a  big-tree  near  the 
lake.  The  three  fairy  stones  were  put  under  its  feet  and  the  three 
billets  of  yew  under  its  bottom,  so  that  it  would  supply  meat  boiled 
and  ready  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  Ireland,  without  ever 
putting  one  morsel  of  it  into  it — so  that  they  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  myself  spoke  the  truth  to  them.  It  was  no  long  time  after 
that  till  the  men  of  Erin  grew  heavy  in  flesh,  without  activity  or 
valour,  by  reason  of  easy-times,  on  getting  their  food  so  cheaply,  always 
ready,  out  of  the  caldron  ;  until  a  day  that  there  arose  a  serpent  out 
of  the  lake,  finding  the  scent  of  the  cooked  meat,  so  that  she 
made  direct  for  the  caldron  ;  and  she  began  to  swallow-down  the  food 
that  was  in  it.  She  was  such  a  dreadful  [monster]  of  a  serpent  that 
horror  and  fear  seized  on  the  men  of  Erin  before  her,  so  that  they  fled 
from  her,  and  she  was  eating  the  food  out  of  the  caldron  until  myself 
said  that  I  thought  it  a  poor  story  after  all  the  hardship  we  had  with 
the  caldron,  that  this  serpent  should  reap  the  advantage.  I  made  at 
her,  and  I  had  no  weapon  myself  but  this  staff,  and  with  the  vehemence 
of  the  blows,  if  the  ferule  didn't  fly  away  from  me,  off  the  staff  and 

7  A  "ollapiast".  8  £  «  gur  aimsigh  si  ".  9  B  "  an  tsámhach." 


(J)  I.e.  "  as  far  as  I  could  throw  it."  (2)  This  apparently  means  that  the 

story  of  the  defeat  of  the  men  of  Lochlann  was  as  vividly  remembered  as  ever. 


28  siolla  on  piu$a. 

uaim  apeeac  pan  gcoipe1.  "Rip  pin  cugap  úp-éó^báil2  púm 
pém  50  nt>eaca[p]  1  mbappa  an  bile  úb  call,  puap,  ap  ceióeaó 
uaici.  Qnn  pom,  ap  bpdgail  puanimip  t>o'n  péipc  6  na 
buillióib,  agup  pe  pamc  cum  an  bió,  Oo  cap  pi  a  h-thp-gea^3 
cimcioll  an  éoipe  51m  p^uabaó  léi  píop  pá'n  loé  é,  íonnup 
^up  íméig  uamn  ^an  copaó  ^an  cuapap^bdil,  a^np  acd  an 
mllpiapc,  an  coipe  a^up  an  pmg  pá'n  loc  píop  póp." 

Qnn  pom  ci^eap  Tllupcaó  mac  ópiam  a-baile,  agup  éipgeap 
50  moc  Oe  ló  051m  Oe  lan-cpoillpe  ap  n-a  mápac,  agup  Oo 
pocpaig  aip  a  culaió  aipm  agup  éaOaig  50  h-iomlán,  a^up  00 
cmp  pé  aip  a  ceannpapc  ^lame4,  a^up  Oo  pmn  ap  an  loc,  é 
pém  a^up  a  p'  lean  é,  O'd  aoip  ^át>  a^up  O'd  lucc  leanarhna. 
Qnn  pom  Oo  éug  puéa^5  oó  péin  50  nbeaóa  Oe  léim  i  ^ceapc- 
lap  an  loca,  a^up  níop  bpaOa  50  bpacaió  an  uillpiapc,  a^np  í 
'na  Itfib,  pillce6  cimcioll  an  coipe,  ^up7  leig  é  pém  ap  a  ópuim 
pan  cpndm  51m  caió  imóap  O'd  pleig  léi,  ^np  aimpig  ann  a 
lap  í,  50  nOeappnaió  Od  ópbdn8  bí.  Leip  pm  Oo  ópuiO  léi  50 
cpóóa  51m  bam  an  ceann  Oe'n  uillpéipc. 

t)'éipi$  pe  n-a  Imn  pm  bdpp  beap^  ap  an  loc.  Qnn  pom 
Oo  ódn^aóap  ap  50c  caoib  Oe'n  loc,  051m  aOubaipc  50c  n-aon 
^np  ab  é  TTIupcaó  Oo  bí  mapb. 

"lp  copiiunl  pe  glóp  ómbiOe  no  amaOdm  bim  nslóp,"  Oo 
pdib  ^lolla  an  pmg,  "  óip  íp  Oeimm  [od  mbeióeaó]  a  bpuil 
ann  po  Oe  oaomib,  agup  THiipcao,  a^up  a  peace  n-oipeaO  mapb 
nac  OcabappaiOip  uile  pnóó  com  beap^  ap  an  loc,  agnp  m  h-é 
ace  an  uillpiapc  acd  mapb."  Re  n-a  linn  pm  Oo  conncaOap 
cuca  50  péimeamail  lTlimcaó  a^np  an  piug,  a^up  ceann  na 
h-mllpéipce  aim  a  ód  laim  ai^e,  a^up  bo  pocpaig  pé  an  piii<5 
pe  n-a  óá  laim  ap  an  pagpaig9  ^an  puigioll  gan  eapbaió  gan 
íomapca;  agup  cug  Oo  jjiolla  an  piíi£  é. 

"  Cd  mo  cuapapbal  agam  anoip,"  ap  pé,  "  gióeaó  íp  peapp 
an  c-peóib  b'  pdgbaip  íb'  óiaig  'nd  [a]  bcugaip  leac." 


1  A  "  do  thugamar  gorra  dá  chéile  gur  sgeinn,"  etc.  2  A  reads  "uradh. 

"  thógbhála,"  as  before.  3  A  "a  h-úróg."  4  B  "ehuir  sé  ar  a  cbeann 

elogad  gloine  " .  5  B  "  thug  baoitbléim  asteach  agceartlár  an  locha  ". 
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into  the  caldron.  Then  I  gave  a  vigorous-lift  to  myself  so  that  I 
went  np  into  the  top  of  yon  big-tree,  flying  from  her.  Then  when 
the  serpent  got  some  rest  from  the  blows,  and  with  greed  for  the 
meat,  she  twisted  her  members  ronnd  the  caldron,  so  that  it  was 
swept  away  by  her  down  under  the  lake ;  so  that  she  went  away 
from  us  without  tale  or  tidings,  and  the  serpent,  the  caldron,  and 
the  ferule  are  down  under  the  lake  still." 

Then  Murough  son  of  Brian  comes  home,  and  he  rises  up  early 
on  the  day  and  full  light  of  the  morrow,  and  he  arranged  on  himself 
completely  his  suit  of  arms  and  armour,  and  he  put  on  him  his  helmet 
of  glass,  and  he  made  for  the  lake,  himself  and  all  of  his  friends 
and  folic wers  who  followed  him.  Then  he  made  a  rushing- race  till  he 
went  of  a  leap  into  the  very  heart  of  the  lake ;  and  it  was  not  long1 
until  he  beheld  the  serpent,  and  she  in  a  coil,  twisted  round  the 
caldron  ;  so  that  he  laid  himself  on  his  back,  swimming  in  the  water, 
till  he  threw  a  cast  of  his  spear  at  her,  so  that  he  hit  her  in  the 
middle,  so  that  he  made  two  pieces  of  her.  Thereupon  he  approached 
her  valiantly,  till  he  smote  the  head  off  the  serpent. 

There  arose,  while  that  was  going  on,  a  surface  of  red  upon 
the  lake  ;  then  the  people  came  together  on  each  side  of  the  lake,  and 
everyone  said  that  it  was  Murough  who  was  dead. 

"  Your  speech  is  like  the  speech  of  a  simpleton  or  a  fool,"  said  the 
Lad  of  the  Eerule ;  "for  it's  certain  that  if  all  the  people  who  are 
here,  and  Murough,  and  seven  times  as  many  others  were  dead,  that 
they  all  [together]  would  not  bring  so  red  an  appearance  upon  the 
lake,  and  it  is  not  he  but  the  serpent  which  is  dead."  And  with  that 
they  beheld  Murough  coming  proudly  towards  them,  and  the  ferule 
and  the  head  of  the  serpent  with  him  in  his  two  hands,  and  he  fixed 
the  ferule  with  his  two  hands  on  the  staff,  without  anything- 
over,  without  lack,  without  excess,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  Lad  of 
the  Eerule. 

"  I  have  my  wages  now,"  said  he  ;  " howsoever,  better  is  the  trea- 
sure that  you  have  left  behind  you  than  all  that  you  have  brought 
with  you." 


6  A  "feidhilte".     B  omits.  7  B  omits  from,  "gur"  to  "  snámlr 

8  B':leath".  9  B  "  sámhach  ".     A  "  samhfaiffh  ". 


30  510^a  an  piuga. 

"TTIaipeao,"  ap  TTIupcaó,  "íp  peapp  an  c-eólap  acd  agam 
anoip  'ná  bí  05am  pontic  peó."  Leip  pin  céib  TYlupcab  an  bapa 
peace  pd'n  loc,  apip,  gup  cuapcaig  é  50  nnon  mmic,  gup 
ceangTiiais  an  coipe  leip,  50  bcug  leip  50  calma  ap  pope  é. 

Qnn  pom  caiceap  giolla-an-piug  an  piug  agup  a  cpi 
óipneac  mbaip,  agup  a  cpi  cloca  éibip  apceac  pan  gcoipe, 
agup  abubaipe,  "lp  anoip,  a  line  an  pig,"  ap  pé,  "  acd  mo 
cmlleam  a^up  mo  cuapapbal  05am,"  05  puabac  an  coipe  pip 
pd'n  loc  gan  copab  gan  cuapapgbdil. 

Qnn  pom  buaileap  TYlupcab  a  cli  agup  a  copp  pa  lap,  gan 
pcab,  agup  bo  bi  pern  a^up  a  rhumncip  50  buaióeapca  cpe 
ímceacc  na  peóibe  pin  bo  paocpaigeab  leip,  ap  an  móo  pin, 
uaéa.  Céióeap  Tflupcaó  a-baile  agup  noccap  an  coip^1  pin 
^á  aéaip,  gup  paopcaigeab  leip  a  parhail  pin  be  peóibib  agup 

5°  rLio"  5l0^a"an"Flu5  ^eir  ar  ar|  ^00  vm  iat). 

"  Cab  bo  óéanpaip-pe  aip  pm,  a  mic  ?"  bo  pdib  an  pig  aopca2. 

"  t)éanpab-pa,"  bo  pdió  TYlupcab,  "  50  ngeobab  be  geapaib 
opm  pern  gan  bd  oibce  bo  coblaó  ap  aon  leaba,  nd  ód  béile 
bió  b'ice  ap  aon  bopb,  no  50  bengpam-na  510^a_ari"Plu5 
agup  an  coipe  agupna  cpi  cloca  éibip  a^up  na  cpi  h-oipneac 
íúbaip  cap  aip  apip  50  t)ún  Cmn  Copab." 

"  beip  buaib  agup  beannacc  a  mic,  a^up  gupab  maic  an 
maipe  buic-pe  pm,"  bo  pdib  bpian. 

t)o  éuaib  TYlupcab  a  coólaó  an  oibce  pm,  agup  éipigeap 
be  16  agup  be  Ian  cpoillpe  ap  na  rhdpac3  agup  bo  coippig  é 
péin,  bo  ciap  a  ceann  agup  b'ionnlaig  a  lama  agup  [a]  agaib. 
agnp  bo  caic  a  ppom,  agup  lap  pm  b'iapp  beannacc  a  acap 
a^up  a  rhdeap  agup  a  gaolca,  a^up  bo  peapaó  pm  [bó]. 

t)o  gleup  an  piannuibe  púl-gopm  é  pém  'na  éibeaó  agup 
aipm  gaipge,  .1.  a  lúicpeac  leacan  Idn-bamgionn,  a  lann  paba 
nniipaobpac,  a  clogab  cupdibeac  Ian  be  clocaib  capbtmcail 
péalcannac[a],  a  bd  cpaoipeac  cpann-paitipa  caca  ann  a  boibib 
bamgne  bó-pgaoilce,  apgiac  copcopca  bomn-beaps  ap  pcuaig- 
leips  a  bpoma,  meabpac  pgemne  géipe  pd  n-a  caoib  cli,  agup 
cpi  licpe  be  licpeacaib  ópba,  pgpíobca  ap  an  pgéic  agup  ap 

1 A  "an  t-aithisg".  B  "an  taithis,  i.e.  "  the  shame, "  "affront."      2"Bcriona". 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  Murough,  "  I  know  the  wayhetter  now  than  I 
did  before."  "With  that  Murough  goes  the  second  time  under  the 
lake  again,  till  he  searched  it  closely  and  often,  till  he  chanced  on 
the  caldron,  and  till  he  brought  it  valiantly  with  him  to  the  shore. 

Then  the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  throws  the  ferule  and  his  three  billets 
of  yew  and  its  three  fairy  stones  into  the  caldron,  and  said,  "It  is 
now,  King's  son,"  said  he,  "I  have  [indeed]  my  wages  and  my 
stipend,"  as  he  swept  the  caldron  with  him  beneath  the  lake,  [disap- 
pearing] without  tale  or  tidings. 

Then  Murough  smites  his  breast  and  his  body  upon  the  ground, 
unceasingly,  and  he  himself  and  his  people  were  in  trouble  through 
that  treasure  which  had  been  gained  by  him  going  from  them  in  that 
manner.  Murough  goes  home  [then],  and  makes  known  those  tidings 
to  his  father,  how  he  had  gained  such  treasures,  and  how  the  Lad  of 
the  Ferule  had  brought  them  away  with  him  in  that  manner. 

"  What  will  you  do  about  that,  my  son  ?  "  said  the  aged  king. 

"  I  will  do  this,"  said  Murough ;  "  I  will  take  geasa  [mystic  bonds] 
upon  myself,  not  to  sleep  two  nights  on  one  couch,  or  to  eat  two 
meals  of  meat  at  one  table,  until  we  bring  the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  and 
the  caldron  and  the  three  fairy  stones  and  the  three  billets  of  yew 
back  again  to  the  Castle  of  Kincora." 

"  Take  a  victory  and  a  blessing,  my  son,  and  sure  it  is  well  that 
became  you !  "  said  Brian. 

Murough  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and  he  rises  up  with  the  day 
and  the  full  light  on  the  morrow,  and  he  blessed  himself,  combed  his 
head,  laved  his  hands  and  his  face,  ate  his  meal,  and  after  that  asked 
the  blessing  of  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  kin,  and  that  was 
accorded  him. 

The  blue-eyed  hero  dressed  himself  in  his  armour  and  arms  of 
valour,  his  broad  full-firm  mail-coat,  his  long  venom-edged  blade, 
his  champion's  helmet  full  of  starry  carbuncle  stones,  his  two  thick- 
hafted  battle-javelins  in  his  firm  unlooseable  hands,  his  empurpled 
brown-red  shield  upon  the  arched- expanse  of  his  back,  a  sharp  knife- 
dagger  on  his  left  side,  and  three  letters,  of  golden  letters,  written  on 

3  B  omits  from  mdpac  to  íapr-m,  and  reads  simply  "do  iarr  beannacht  a  athar 
agus  a  niháthar,  agus  fuair  se  beannaehadh  ó  chroidbe  uatba. " 


32  giolta  cm  piuga. 

an  pgin,  o'd  puióecmi  gup  ab  é  pém  do  ceapbaó  na  laocpa 
pan  arpeap1.  Qnn  pom  Oo  gabaó  eac  Oo  .i.  eac  min  meapa- 
gdnca  lom-luac  léip-léimneac  50  n-a  ceicpe  cptióaib2  O'aipgioD 
pmngeal3  pé,  agup  ppian  béal-ópóa,  05  a  paib  t>d  gníom  Déag 
cum  na4  maiceapa  mnci,  paoi  map  Oo  bi  cpi  gniom  o  limaoi 
a^  Dcúip,  com  caol,  roll  parnap,  agup  meanmna  uallac,  cpi 
gniom  o  capb,  pull  ceann,  muméal  pamap,  agup  éaOan  leacan, 
rpi  gniom  6  pionnac,  .1.  piubal  panngac  agup  cluap  beapac 
agup  eapball  pgocac5,  cpi  gniom  6  miol-buioe  .1.  léim  dpb, 
pilleaó  gpoD,  agup  pié  anagaió  cnuic.  Qnn  pom  Oo  óuai6 
pé  ap  liiiim  an  eic6  gopm-pguabaig  móp-eólaip  beóóa  ólipce, 
lonnup  nac  [m]bíoó  Oe  nop  oppa  ace  map  a  beió'  Ion  05  OuL 
le  gaoic7,  no,  paoileann  Oe  maoilm  pléibe,  no  poc  05  Oul  [le] 
móp-pdnaó8,  no  500c  ag9  Oul  1  ngleanncaib,  no  CéaOac  mac 
pig  na  Sopca10  ag  Oul  a'  Díppóipeaóc  pe  pig-mac  C[a]oillce  mic 
"Rondm  i  n-uacaib  mic  Qippeacc  in  Concubaip,  i  gcómgdp 
éipe[ann]  agup  Qlban,  agup  gup  ab  épm  an  paonupiubail  agup 
piop-imceacc[a]  Oo  bí  pd'n  ngaipgióeaó  an  can  pm.  lonnup 
50  gcuippeab  pé  bpoic  ap  coillcib,  agup  geilc  ap  gleanncaib, 
paol-com  paoi  dpoaib,  agup  pionnaig  ap  peaepdn,  piam,  50 
Dcdmig  pé  ap  bpuac  loca  t)eapgcap.12 

Qnn  pm  Oo  cuip  pe  uime  a  clogaD  glome13,  agup  cug 
up-éógbdilu  Oó  pém  50  nDeacaig  1  gceapc-ldp  an  loca,  go 
paib  ag  pmbal  ann  ap  peaó  qit  Id  agup  cpi  oioce,  no  gup 
ploigeaó  é  pa  óeipeaó  go  cip  pa  cumn,  map  a  puaip  íomao 
bogaigce  agup  coillce  agup  gleannca  biamaipe,  gan  Oume 
gan  beacaigeac  ag  dicpeam  ann.     t)o  bí  fflupcaó  ag  ímceacc 

1  A  reads  as  follows :  "Do  chómhruidh  se  air  corpannacha  éide  fé  mar  do  bhi 
aige,  léine  don  tsleamhain9  tsioda,  uime  a  gheal  chnis,  a  thruis  chaol  bruithineach 
nuadh-chóraighthe  seaea  saidhbhre  socruigbthe  go  h-iomalacb.  eugsambla,  comhraic 
euifeacbi  cbuinneach  cboilearacb  caitineach  inor-uehtrach  brad  brádb.  barambail,  a 
dbá  bhróig  miona  cludaightbe  dbeasa  dbubba  ghaodhalacba,  togb.  gar  drisbéalacba 
tbiorma  theanna  shasda :  a  spuir  gbeara  gbreannta  de'n  airgiod  cearrbbálta  go  na 
n-iallachaibb.  i  n-iomall  órdba  dá  n-iaig  agus  dá  n-osgailt  go  bainmeacb,  faoi  an 
mbeilgín  mbreac  mbróigb,  agus  do  cbuir  sé  a  cbrios  tharis,  .i.  crios  conallacb  buad- 
bacb.  buadhclach  bbándearg  Ian  do  cbnaipidbe  disle,  de  sbioda  na  b-Arabia,  da  iadh 
agus  dá  osgailt,  a  sgaball  pbollacb  pbéarlacb  0  uacbtar  luingbeacb  a  cbloidbimb  fada 
re  feidb  imuinge  a  bbeinn  cbúmbdaigb.e  clocbórdba  córta  arm  an  Fhianaidhe  sbochma 
shulgorma,  a  lann  neimhe  choinn-láidir  corportba  ag  an  laoob  gan  eagla  comhraic,  a 
chlogad  cuirrceach  cusó°ach  lán  de  cMochaibh.  carrabuncail  faoi  na  bata  ceart- 
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the  shield  and  on  the  knife,  setting- forth  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
used  to  lop  the  heroes  in  the  battle.  Then  there  was  found  a  steed 
for  him,  a  smooth,  high-spirited,  very-fast,  clear-leaping  steed,  with  four 
shoes  of  fine-white  silver  beneath  him,  and  a  golden  bitted  bridle, 
which  [steed]  had  in  itself  twelve  accomplishments  of  excellence, 
first,  three  excellences  of  a  woman,  a  narrow  waist,  a  full  hip,  and  a 
proud  spirit,  three  excellences  from  a  bull,  a  stout  eye,  a  thick  neck 
arid  a  broad  face,  three  excellences  from  a  fox,  a  bounding  gait  and  a 
pointed  ear,  and  a  bushy  tail,  three  excellences  from  a  hare,  a  high 
leap,  a  rapid  turning,  and  a  run  up-hill.  Then  he  got  upon  the  back 
of  his  blue-sweeping,  very -knowing,  lively  expert  steed,  so  that  they 
went  in  no  other  fashion  than  as  it  were  a  Ion  going  before  the  wind, 
or  a  seamew  off  a  bald  mountain -head,  or  a  wheel  down  a  great  incline, 
or  a  wind  going  through  the  valleys,  or  Céadach  (x),  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Sorcha,  going  to  dispute  with  the  king-son  of  Caoilte  mac 
Ronain  in  the  desert-places  of  Airreacht  0' Conor  on  the  near  confines 
of  Erin  and  Alba,  so  that  such  was  the  career  of  travel  and  constant- 
going  which  the  hero  made  at  that  time,  so  that  he  would  rout  badgers 
out  of  woods,  geilts  out  of  glens,  wolves  under  heights,  and  [put] 
foxes  a-wanclering,  ever,  until  he  came  to  the  brink  of  Loch  Derg. 

Then  he  put  round  him  his  glass  helmet,  and  gave  a  vigorous  lift 
to  himself,  till  he  went  into  the  very  middle  of  the  lake,  so  that  he  was 
travelling  in  it  for  three  nights  and  three  days,  until  he  was  swallowed 
up  at  last  to  the  Country -under- wave,  where  he  found  many  bogs  and 
woods  and  mysterious  glens  without  a  person  or  a  beast  inhabiting  it. 


bheannaeh  airgid,  agus  a  luireach  leathan  Lochlannach  lán-daingionn  réaltanach 
o  Chaisléan  Chonaill  Craoibh-ruadha,  agus  éide  Chonaill  ceann-ruadh,  a  dhá 
chraoiseach  ceann-ramhra  chatha  ann  a  dhornaibh  dhaingionna  do-sgaoilte,"  most 
of  which  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  2  A  "  crúithe  ".  B  "  cruite  ". 
3  A  "  diarnuidhe  ".  4  B  omits  na.  5  A  ' '  sgathach  " .  6  A  ' '  air  mhuin  an 
tseara  bheanna  bhéilisioll  taobh  aoigear  ".  7  A  "  ag  lomadh  gaoithe  ro  "  (?). 

8  A  "re  faillte  ".  9  B  omits  from  no  gaoth  to  Allan.  10  "  Sorrach,"  ms. 

11  A  "  ag  sin  comh-thionól  siúbhail  ".  12  B  "  Deirgdheirc  ",  as  before. 

13  A  "  ceannfair  glaine  ".  u  A  "urradh  togbhala,"  as  before. 


(2)  This  refers  to  a  story,  now  I  fear  lost,  but  of  which  I  once  heard  an  oral 
version.  It  was  one  of  the  stories  in  the  mss.  stolen  from  Denis  Buckley  n  1803, 
for  which  he  issued  the  "warrant"  printed  by  Mr.  Macalister  in  "Gaelic 
Journal,"  Vol.  ix.,  p.  324. 
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34  Siollci  an  piuga. 

ap  peaó  an  laoi  pin  5-up  capaó  é  bo  caillig  mdip-liac 
maplacac1  bub  gpánna  beilb  a^up  béanam  bá'p  bpaca  ptíil 
óaonna  piarh,  lonnup  50  bpanpaó  mion-uball  no  móp-chpne 
ap  bápp  50c  pibe  be'n  liming  gapb-liac  do  bi  map  spuaig 
uippi.  t)o  éipig  an  péipc  caillige  peo  i  gcomne  TTlupcaó  cum 
caca  do  cabaipc  Oó. 

"t)o  50m  a^up  Oo  §uaip  ope,"  Oo  páió  an  cailleac,  "a 
lfluipicin  gpánna  o  éipmn  !  ip  mion  liom  map  gpeim  Oo  cuib 
peóla  a^up  ip  luga  Deoc  Oe  0'  cuib  anaipce  ogam2,"  ap  pi. 

"  Do  50m  a$up  Oo  guaip  ope,"  Oo  pcíió  TTIupcab,  ''Oo  cuip 
m'acaip  be  geapaib  opm  gan  córhpac  caillige  Oo  óéanam  no 
50  beéiómn  a-baile,  a^up  má  cuip,  níop  cuip  pé  Oe  geapaib 
gan  bo  leicéib-pe  be  caillig  gpdnna  bo  ceangal." 

Qnn  pom  beipeann  a^-up  cu^ann  cean^al  na  501^15  5-caol 
uippi  50  baop  a^up  50  Oocc  a^up  50  bam^ionn,  pa  map  bi 
caol  a  bá  coip,  caol  a  bá  Idim  a^up  caol  pamap  a  muméil3, 
a$up  ni  bubaipe  pi  "  ocón4."  Céióeap  anonn  an  bapa  peace 
agup  CU5  leip  cappai^-  cloice  'na  paib  poc  uippi  com  geup  le 
bappa   pndcaibe   agup    ^abap   mile   buille   pá    cappdn    an    gé 

an   5cailli$  'oí,  a^up  ni  bubaipe  yí  "  ocón."     Qnn 

pom   buaileap  mile   buille na   lup^an   uippi    agup 

ni  bubaipe  pi  "ocón"5. 

"Gnoip,"  ap  pi,  "  ni  bpuil  aon  nib  ace  50  bpuil  luap 
andla  opm  ó'n  ualac."  pdgbap  an  cailleac  ann  pom  agup 
gluaipeap  cum  piúbail,  agup  niop  bpaba  óó  50  bcdpla  buacaill 
bó  aip,  a^up  cap  éip  beannugab  X)á  céile  abubaipe  an  buacaill 
pe  TTIupcab  5-up  bóig  leip  50  paib  an  ^aip^ióeac  cuippeac  béip 
an  laoi,  a^up  50  bciúbaippeaó  pé  pém  bpeap6mapcui5eacca  óó. 
*'  5^acFat)  Vm  uaic  a5u?  páilc.e,"  bo  pdió  Tllupcao.  Cógbap 
ap  a  gualamn  ap  peab  peace  mile  é.  Gim  pom  cugap  Tllupcao 
mdm  óip  agup  aip^ib  bó  agup  buibeacap ;  a^up  niop  bpaba 
66  ann  pom  50  bcdpla  an  bapa  buacaill  bó  aip,  agup 
beannuigeap     bo     lílupcaó     50     na     bpiacpaib     poipbmeaca 

1  B  reads,  after  "maslatbacb",  "ionaraibb  corda  figbiniínf ána  cúilfbiacail  agus 
cor  d'á  cbúilfhiacail  fá  na  chrios  agus  seacbt  slata  do  cblúmba  pisembusgánacb 
ag  treabbadh  's  a  fuirse  na  diaigb  agus  an  cbúilfbiacail  'san  gcra-bad  eile  mar 
mbaide  cbroise  na  láimb."  2  B  "  agus  is  milis  sógbail  lioui  deocb  dod  cbuid 

anbbruitb".  3B  "a  sgrogall".  4B   "giog".  5  Tbe  omitted 
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Murough  was  going  throughout  that  day  until  he  met  a  grey -hipped 
abusive  hag,  the  most  ugly  of  shape  and  make  that  human  eye  ever 
"beheld,  so  that  a  little  apple  or  a  big  sloe  would  remain  upon  the  point 
of  every  hair  of  the  coarse-grey  mane  that  she  had  in  place  of  hair. 
This  serpent  of  a  hag  rose  up  before  ACurough  to  give  him  battle. 

"Your  wound  and  your  peril  on  you!"  said  the  hag;  "ugly 
little  Morougheen  from  Ireland!  I  think  your  flesh  small  for  a 
mouthful,  and  a  drink  of  your  broth  still  less  for  me,"  said  she. 

"Pains  and  peril  on  you,"  said  llurough.  "My  father  put  me 
under  geasa  not  to  fight  with  a  hag  until  I  should  return  home  ;  but,  if 
he  did,  he  never  put  me  under  geasa  not  to  bind  such  a  hideous  hag  as 
you." 

With  that  he  catches  her,  and  gives  her  the  binding  of  the  five 
smalls,  severely  and  rigidly  and  firmly,  namely,  the  small  of  her  two 
legs,  the  small  of  her  two  hands,  and  the  thick  small  of  her  neck,  and 
she  never  once  said  "  ochone."  He  goes  over  the  second  time,  and  he 
took  with  him  a  rock  of  a  stone  on  which  there  was  a  point  as  sharp  as 
the  top  of  a  needle,  and  he  strikes  a  thousand  blows  on  the  hag,  and 
she  never  said  "  ochone."  Then  he  strikes  a  thousand  blows  on  her 
shins,  and  she  never  said  "  ochone."  [He  then  piles  the  load  of  stones 
on  her.] 

"  Now,"  says  she,  "  there  is  nothing  [the  matter  with  me]  but  that 
there  is  shortness  of  breath  on  me  from  the  load."  He  leaves  the  hag 
there  and  proceeds  upon  his  journey,  and  it  was  not  long  until  there 
met  him  a  cow-boy ;  and  after  they  had  saluted  one  another,  the  boy 
said  to  Murough  that  he  was  sure  the  hero  was  tired  after  the  day, 
and  that  he  would  give  him  a  spell  of  riding.  "  I  shall  take  that  from 
you,  and  welcome,"  said  Hurough.  He  lifts  him  on  his  shoulder  [and 
goes]  for  seven  miles.  Then  Hurough  gives  him  a  handful  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  thanks.  And  it  was  not  long  then  till  the  second  cow-boy 
met  him,  and  he  salutes  Hurough  with  courteous  prophet-like  words 


words  are  torn  away  in  A.  B  reads,  for  the  above:  "Do  fhéach  Murchadh 
thairis  7  chonnaic  earn  cloch  do  thug  leis  iad  agus  chuir  anuas  air  a  druim 
iad  uile,  as  dubhairt  an  tan  sin  '  braithim  luatbas  anála  a  teacbt  orm  o  mhéid 
an  ualach  so  orm',  do  rádh  an  chailigh".  6  B  reads  "greis"  for 

"dreas"  in  each  case. 

D  2 


36  giolla  cm  piuga. 

páigeanita1  bo  "5Í  ann  do  péip  na  h-aimpipe  pm,  a^up  Oo 
ppea^aip  TTIupcaó  an  beannacab  map  an  ^céabna. 

"Tp  DÓ15  tiom  50  bpuil  cu  cuippeac,  a  gaipsioig,"  00  pdi6 
an  buacaill,  "  a^up  bub  thém  liom  Opeap  mapcuigeaccfa]  Oo 
cabaipc  buic."  "  Jlacpao  pm  uaic  agup  police,"  Oo  pdib 
Tilupcafr.  "Rip  pin  có^bap  ap  a  gualamn  é,  a$up  p^iobap 
leip  ap  pea£>  peace  mile  é.  "Rip  pm  cugap  TTlupcaó  mám  aip^ib 
a^up  óip  t>ó,  a^up  bmóeacap. 

"Níop  bpaoa  oó  05  piubal  no  5-up  cdpla  an  cpeap2  buacaill 
bó  aip,  a^up  00  beannaig  00  TTIupcab  'pari  ™ób  pearii-pdióce, 
a^up  Oo  ppeagaip  TTlupcab  é  map  an  gcéaOna,  a^-up  00  glac 
an  gpeip  mapcuigeacca  ap  peaó  an  paib  céaona  Oo  íomóaip 
[506]  aon  Oe'n  Oíp  buaóaillib  eile  é,  a^-up  C115  mám  óip 
a^up  aip^ib  bó  pe  móp-buióeaóap.  "Níop  bpaOa  bó  ann  pom, 
no  gup  aipig  pé  bean  05  caoi  50  paoioeac3  agup  05  50I  50 
cpuag.  Qnn  pom  abubaipc  Tílupcaó  5-up  'b  béap  O'á  béapaib 
ndp  éipc  piam  pe  50I  mnd  'na  h-aonap  5-an  piop  a  ctfipe 
b'pdgarl,  a$up  bo  pmn  mppi  50  céim-óípeac,  aftup  b'piappuig 
6í  cpéao  é  pdó  a  5ml.  Go"up  abubaipc  pipe,  "  cd  cpíoc  no  cd 
h-oiléan  buic  no  cd  búicée  ann  ap  pu^ao  cu4  map  nac  bpuil 
piop  mo  cmpe-pe  ná  mo  geapdm  a^aO-pa?"  ap  pí. 

"lp  [éipe  ip]5  Otíca  a^-up  ip  oiledn  bam,  agup  ni  bpuil  piop 
Oo  geapdm  nd  Oo  guil  a^am,"  ap  pé. 

"  Inneópab6  pm  Duic  a  gaipjioiS,"  ap  pi;  "  an  píogaóc  po 
50  lém  bo  bi  05  "RÍ5  pd  Cumn,  no  gup  bam  pacac  na  scui^7 
gceann  na  5CÚ15  mbeann,  agup  na  501115  muméal  a^up  a 
nidcaip  .1.  an  tnllpéipc  caillige,  Tmila  ^á  aimDeóm  bé,  a^-up 
bd  bcpian  a  píogaóca,  asup  50  paib  pé  b'dipb-ciop  aca  aip, 
50c  aon  naip  bo  geobaó  pé  capppea  amac  no  apceac, 
maigbean  bo  cabaipc  bó  50c  aon  oióce  cum  a  leapcan  a5iip 
a  beic  aca  [0150]  a  mdpac  cum  ppomne8;  asup  aca,"  ap  pi, 
"  an  piogacc  uile  bipsigce  ó  rimdib  65a,  ace  mgean  an  pi§ 
pern,  asup  aon  mgean  anidm  aca  a5am-pa,  asup  aca  pi  ap 
mnaib  bpedga  an  borham,  asup  ip  seapp  anoip,  bea^9,  o  gab 


1  B   "  le  briathradh  faistineacb  fáigeamhail  do  bhi  mar  nós  'san  tir  do  réir  na 
h-aimsire  sin  ".  2  A  omits  the  third  ride.  3  B  "  go  fhaodhbhadh  ". 

4  A  reads   "  cá  leabaidh  codalta  cuis  leathan  duit",  which  is  not  clear  to  me. 
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of  the  sort  that  they  had  in  use  at  that  time,  and  Murough  answered 
the  greeting  in  like  manner. 

"lam  sure  you  are  tired,  0  hero,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  I  would 
desire  to  give  you  a  spell  of  riding."  "  I  shall  take  that  from  you  and 
welcome,"  said  Murough.  Therewith  he  raises  him  upon  his  shoulder 
and  sweeps  him  along  with  him  for  seven  miles.  Thereupon  Murough 
gives  him  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold,  and  thanks. 

He  was  not  long  walking  until  the  third  cow-boy  met  him,  and  he 
saluted  Murough  in  the  aforesaid  manner  ;  and  Murough  answered  him 
in  the  same,  and  accepted  the  spell  of  riding  for  the  same  distance  that 
each  of  the  other  two  boys  had  carried  him,  and  he  gave  him  a  handful 
of  gold  and  silver  with  much  thanks.  He  was  not  long  then  until  he 
perceived  a  woman  weeping  bitterly  and  crying  lamentably.  Then 
Murough  said  [to  himself]  that  it  was  a  habit  of  his  habits  that  he 
never  yet  listened  to  the  cry  of  a  lone  woman  without  getting 
knowledge  of  her  case,  and  he  made  straight  for  her,  and  he  asked  her 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  crying.  And  she  said  :  "  What  country  or 
island  are  you  from,  or  what  land  were  you  born  in,  that  you  do  not 
know  my  case  and  my  complaint  ?  "  said  she. 

"Erin  is  my  land  and  island,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  your 
complaint  or  of  your  weeping,"  said  he. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  that,  0  hero,"  said  she.  "  The  whole  of  this 
kingdom  belonged  to  the  King-under-Wave,  until  the  giant  of  the  five 
heads,  the  five  bens,  and  the  five  necks,  and  his  mother,  the  monster  of 
a  hag,  exacted  submission  from  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  took  two- 
thirds  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  high-tribute  they  had  on  him  was  that 
every  time  the  giant  would  go  past  them  either  out  or  in,  they  had  to 
bring  him  a  maiden  every  single  night  to  his  couch,  and  he  had  to  have 
her  in  the  morning  for  breakfast;  and,"  said  she,  "the  kingdom  is 
altogether  emptied  of  young  women,  except  the  daughter  of  the  king 
himself,  and  one  only  daughter  that  I  have,  and  she  is  [counted] 
amongst  the  handsome  women  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  only  just  a  short 


5  B  reads  "is  as  oileán  dam".  6  "neósad",  mss. 

7  A  omits  from  "na  cúig"  to  "muinéal."         8  A  reads  "  breacfaist"  ! 
9  B  "anois  beag-nach." 
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pé  arm  po  apceac,  a^up  coipe  ap  a  mum  ai^e,  a^up  b'pd^- 
Fe  póspaó1  agam-pa  m'  aon  m£ean  t>o  cup  cui^e  i  ^córhaip 
na  h-oibce  anocc,  agup  pm  a^ab-pa  a  saip^ibig  pac  mo  guil 
a£up  mo  geapdm." 

"  Cabaip  barh-pa,"  bo  pdió  TTIupcaó,  ''an  ói^bean  a^up 
pacpab  péin  ap  maibm  cum  an  pacaig  ap  a  pon." 

"  t)o  geobaip  a^up  mile  pdilce,"  ap  pi. 

Qnn  pom  b'piappaig  bi  an  paib  pdgail  puap^alca  50  bpáó 
ap  an  piogace. 

"Ni  bpuil,"  ap  pi,  "ace  50  bpuil  pé  ann  pan  cappam- 
geapacc  50  bciucpaib  TTlupcaó  mac  Ópiam  Óópoirhe  ó  éipmn 
ann,  a^up  ni  piop  an  pugab  é  pm  póp2,  ná  a  aóaip  ná  a 
pean-aéaip,  no  cab  é  an  c-am  50  ceann  mile  bliabam  'na 
bciucpaib  pé  ann  pó  ó  éipmn3,"  ap  pí,  *'  agup  ip  leip  paoppap 
an  cpioc." 

"Ip  mipe  an  peap  pm,"  ap  TTIupcaó,  "  agup4  m  iapppab-pa 
b'mgean  ap  peip  Idime  na  leapéan,  oip  níop  pmn  píop-laoc  6 
éipmn  maigbean  bo  épuailleaó  piarh,  agup  md  cd  pé  ap  mo 
cumup,  le  neapc  ^ail  a^up  ^aipge  paoppaió  me  bup  píogaccr 
ó  pmacc  bpthbeamail  an  pacaig." 

Qnn  pm  bo  ppeap  an  bean  puap  le  luégdip  a^up  beipeap 
ap  Tflupcab,  a^up  ip  íon^naó  ndp  mtic  pí  pe  pógaib  é,  a^up 
ndp  bdic5  yí  pe  beópaib  e,  agup  éiopmaig  pí  pe  bpaeaib 
píop-uaiple  píoba  agup  ppóil  é,  a^up  cug  pí  bó  be  blap  gac 
bib,  pean  gac  bi£e,  beoca  geupa  ^abdla  1  ^copdnaib  ciopma 
ceó,  mil  5reiJ5ac,  «S^p  beóip  Loclannac,  50  paib6  pé  meaóap- 
glópac  ^an  meip^e.  CU57  pí  léi  a-baile  an  oióce  pm  THupcab 
cum  a  5piandm  caicn  earn  0155  ^opm-pumneó^aig  pém,  a^up  bo 
connaipcpé  poirhe  apcig  an  pionna-bean  éaom  dlumn  óp-polcac 
gopm-pop^ac  geal-béabaó.  bub  gile  a  cneap  'nd  pneacca 
abpuap  aon  oibce,  a^up  bub  óeip^e  a  spuaó  'nd  'n  ipoy  píogóa, 
agup  ap  peicpmc  an  gaip^ibig  bí  bo  b'peapp  beilb  agup  bpeac 
lonoll  a^up  éagcop^  ^á  bpacaió  pí  piarh  poirhe,  bo  b'  lon^naó- 


1  A  "bhárnáil"  !     In  the  next  sentence  A  adds  after  "  óigbhean  "  the  words 
ehum  leapthan  na  hoidhche  anocht ".  2  After  "  fós"  E  reads- 

ná   a  mbéarfar    choidhche  ",    omitting    what    follows,    down    to    "  crioch ". 
" Eire,'*  mss.  4  A  omits  this  from  "  agus"  to  "  fhathaigh."" 
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time  ago  since  he  came  in  here  and  a  pot  with  him  on  his  back,  and 
he  left  notice  for  me  to  send  my  only  daughter  to  him  for  to-night, 
and  there  is  for  yon,  0  hero,  the  cause  of  my  weeping  and  my 
complaint." 

"  Grant  the  young  woman  to  me,"  said  Murough,  "  and  I  shall 
go  myself  to  the  giant  in  the  morning  on  her  behalf." 

"  You  shall  get  her  and  a  thousand  welcomes,"  said  she. 

Then  he  inquired  of  her  was  there  any  possibility  of  relief  for 
the  kingdom  for  ever. 

"  There  is  not,"  said  she,  "  except  that  it  is  in  prophecy  that 
Murough  son  of  Brian  Eoru  will  come  into  it  from  Ireland,  and  we 
do  not  know  if  that  man  is  born  yet,  or  his  father  or  his  grandfather, 
or  at  what  time,  to  the  end  of  [the  next]  thousand  years,  he  will  come 
here  from  Ireland,"  says  she,  "  and  it  is  by  him  the  country  shall  be 
saved." 

"I  am  that  man,"  said  Murough,  "  and  I  shall  not  ask  your 
daughter  of  you  by  force,  for  no  true  hero  from  Ireland  ever  hurt  a 
maiden,  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  by  might  of  valour  and  heroism  I 
shall  free  your  kingdom  from  the  brutal  sway  of  the  giant." 

Then  the  woman  leaps  up  for  joy,  and  seizes  Murough,  and  it  was 
a  wonder  but  she  smothered  him  with  kisses  and  drowned  him  with 
tears ;  and  she  dried  him  with  precious  cloths  of  silk  and  satin,  and 
gave  him  of  the  tasty  of  every  meat,  and  the  old  of  every  drink — sharp 
distilled  beverages  in  dry  warm  cups,  Greek  honey  and  Danish  beer, 
until  he  was  pleasant-voiced,  without  intoxication.  She  brought 
Murough  home  with  her  that  night  to  her  own  pleasant  blue-windowed 
grianan  [sunny -house],  and  he  beheld  before  him,  inside  it,  the  gentle, 
beautiful,  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  white-toothed  fair  woman.  Her 
skin  was  whiter  than  the  cold  snow  of  one  night,  and  her  cheek  was 
redder  than  the  royal  rose  ;  and  when  she  beheld  the  hero,  best  of 
form   and  person,  make    and  appearance,    that  she  had  ever  beheld 


5  B  "  bádhaig  ".     A  "  badhaicc  ".  6  A  omits  from  "  go  raibh  "  to  "  meisge," 

and  gives  the  preceding  passage  somewhat  differently. 

7  B  omits  the  next  eighteen  lines,  from  here  to  "  do  rinneadar  tri  treanna  de'n 
oidhche". 


40  510^a  <™  piu$cí. 

léi  cia  'p  b'é  pém,  no  cat>  [é]  pdc  a  cupaip  bo'n  cip  pin.  "Do 
labaip  a  mdcaip  agup  íp  é  abubaipc,  "  G5  po  an  saipsibeac 
píop-uapal  'n  a  paib  pé  í  nbdn  biimn  puapgailc  oppamn  pern, 
agup  ap  an  piogacc  uile." 

Onn  pm  bo  labaip  an  ingean  be  guc  apb  polap-glan : 
"  píop-caom  pdilce  póiriab,  a  lflupcaó  mic  Ópiam  óópoime  6 
éipinn.  lp  paba  pmn  05  peicearh  pe  bo  ceacc  bo'n  cíp  peó  bá'p 
bpuap^ailc  ó'n  ^cpuaó-cáp  'na  bpuilmib  le  paba  b'aimpip." 

Qnn  pom  bo  leag  an  mgean  biaóa  paopa  po-caióme  a^up 
beoca  ^ap^a  gabála,  a^up  leannca  péió  pói-millpe  1  láóaip 
rnic  pi$  éipeann.  G^up  bo  bíobap  pú^ac  pói-rheanmnac  cap 
éip  na  ppomne  bo  caiéeaiti  bóib.  Gnn  pom  bo  pmneabap  cpi 
cpeanna  be'n  oióce,  cpian  cum  piannuigeacca  a^up  cum  p^éalui- 
geacca,  a^up  cpian  cum  pleaó  agup  peupca,  agup  a  cpíomaó 
cpian  cum  puam  agup  píop-cobalca1.  Gnn  pom  bo  cóipi§  an 
mgean  íomóa  a^up  áipb-leaba  bo  mac  pig  éipeann,  §up  éipig 
an  ítiaibm  lán-cpoillpeac  ap  n-a  mápac. 

O'éipig  TTlupcaó  50  moc,  agup  bo  ciap2  a  ceann,  b'ionnail 
a  láma  a^up  [a]  agaió  a^up  bo  caió  biaó.  Q^up  íp  uai^neac 
bo  bí  an  paéac  ap  bic  pú^paó  na  h-oióce  agup  ap  bió  ppomn' 
na  maibne.  "Do  gleup3  an  piannaióe  púl-§opm  é  pém  ann  a 
culaió  éibeaó  a^up  aipm-^aipse  .i.  an  lúicpeac  leaóan  lán- 
bam^ionn,  a  lann  paba  neim-paobpac,  a  clo^ab  cupaióeac 
Ian  be  clocaib  capbtmcail  péalcannac[a],  a  ód  cpaoipeac 
cpann-paiiipa  caca,  ann  a  óóibib  bam^ne  bó-p^aoilce,  a  p^iaé 
copcpa  óomn-óeaps  ap  pcuaib-leips  a  6poma  ;  meabpac 
pgemne  géipe  pd  n-a  éaoib  cli,  agup  cpi  line  be  licpeacaib 
ópóa  pspíobca  ap  íomall-bópbaib  na  p^éice,  agup  ap  an  p^ín, 
bd  puióeam  ^upab  é  pém  bo  ceapbaó  na  laocpa  pan  bcpeap  ; 
cap  éip4  ceópa  póga  bo  cabaipc  bo'n  m§m,  agup  b'pdg  beaéa 
agup  pldmce  aici  pém  a^up  05  a  mdcaip.  Q^up  buó  bubac 
béapac  bobpónac  bo  bí  an  mgean  ann  a  óeoig.  Qnn  pom 
béanap5  ap  cuipc  an  pacaig  50  céim-bípeac  a^up  buaileap 
cpi  buille  ap   an   ^cuaille  cómpaic.      Qnn    pom    édmi^   cuige 

XB  omits  the  next  sentence  also,  down  to  "márach".  A  adds  after 
"Eireann"  the   words    "  agus   do   luigh   féin   ann  fhochair   an    oidhche   sin". 

2  B  omits  and  reads  instead  "  do  uadh  a  chéadphronn  go  grinn  aid  mheanmnach  ". 

3  From  here  to  "san  dtreas"  is  from  B.     A  reads  "annsan  do  shocruigh  air  a 
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before,  she  wondered  who  he  was,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
journey  to  that  country.  Her  mother  spoke,  and  'twas  what  she 
said  :  "Here  is  the  truly -noble  hero  who  has  been  appointed  for  us 
by  fate  to  relieve  ourselves  and  the  whole  kingdom." 

Then  the  daughter  spake  with  a  loud  voice,  clear  as  light,  "A 
truly-gentle  welcome  to  thee,  0  Murough  son  of  Brian  Eoru  from 
Erin.  Long  are  we  waiting  for  thy  coming  to  this  land  to  release  us 
from  the  hard  fate  in  which  we  have  been  for  this  long  time." 

Then  the  daughter  laid  noble  foods  easily-eaten,  and  rough  distilled 
drinks,  and  ready  very-sweet  ales  before  the  King  of  Ireland's  son. 
And  they  were  merry  and  high-spirited  after  partaking  of  their  meal. 
Then  they  made  three  thirds  of  the  night,  a  third  for  Fenian  tales  and 
story-telling,  a  third  for  feast  and  banquet,  and  the  third  third  for 
slumber  and  continuous  sleep.  Then  the  daughter  arranged  a  bed 
and  high  couch  for  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  he  slept  that 
night  until  the  full- shiny  morning  arose  upon  the  morrow. 

Murough  arose  early,  combed  his  head,  laved  his  hands  and  his 
face,  and  ate  food.  And  it  was  lonesome  the  giant  was  lacking  the 
night's  pleasure  and  lacking  the  morning's  food.  The  blue-eyed 
hero  clothed  himself  in  his  suit  of  armour  and  arms -of -valour,  the 
broad  full-firm  mail-coat,  his  long  venom-edged  blade,  his  champion's 
helmet  full  of  starry  stones  of  carbuncle,  his  two  thick-hafted  battle 
javelins  in  his  firm  unlooseable  hands,  his  purple  brown-red  shield  on 
the  arched  expanse  of  his  back,  a  sharp  knife-dagger  on  his  left  side, 
and  three  lines  of  golden  letters  written  on  the  edge-boards  of  the 
shield  and  on  the  knife,  affirming  that  it  was  he  himself  who  used  to 
lop  the  heroes  in  the  battle — after  giving  the  daughter  three  kisses, 
and  he  left  farewell  and  good-wishes  (J)  with  herself  and  her  mother. 
And  it  was  sad,  tearful,  and  sorrowful  the  girl  was  after  him.  Then 
he  makes  straight  for  the  court  of  the  giant,  and  strikes  three  blows 
upon  the  Pole  of  Combat.     Then  the  great  sour-visaged  unlovely  giant 


chlogad  chuirceach  chuasógach  lán  do  clochaibh  carmogaile  faoi  na  hata  ceart 
bheannach  airgid,  a  luithreach  leathan  Lochlannach,  7c."  4  B  omits  from 

here  to  "  ann  a  dheóigh  ".  5  "  deinios  ",  mss. 


(!)  Literally,  "life  and  health  ". 


42  Siolla  on  piuga. 

an  pacac  móp  mobapéa  mi-p^iamac  na1  5CÚ15  ceann  na  5CÚ15 
■mbeann  agnp  na  5CU15  muméal:  ""Nap  ab  é  t>o  beaca  nd  t»o 
móp-pldmce,  a  TTluipcin  gpdnna  6  éinmn,  a^up  ip  Tnion  bo 
pp acpat)2-pa  ap  a  céile  tvt  ap  an  mball3." 

Qnn  pom  b'ionnpai^eabap  a  céile  50  ppaocrhap  peap^ac 
piop-ndimbeamail  bdna  bdpaccac,  map  bo  beibeab  t)á  capb 
buile,  no  map  bd  leóman  ppaoc-cucaig4,  lonnup  t>á  bcmcpaoi 
o  ioccap  an  bomam  50  h-uaccap  an  borham  05  péacam  ap 
cac  no  ap  cpuao-cómpac  51m  ab  oppa  apaon  buó  éóip  ceaóc 
05  péacam.  Gjsup  bo  b'é  pm  an  córhpaó  puilceac  paobpac 
bo  bi  eacoppa  gan  piop  cime  nd  cldp  05  ceaócap  biob  ap  a 
céile5.  "Do  cloipci  ann  pna  cpi  cpiúcaib  buó  §oipe  bóib  béiceac 
an  pacaig  a^up  bloipgbéimeanna  an  cupaib  calma  05  leabpab 
an  wllpéipc.  t)o  óuipibíp  ceicpe  ceaca  biob,  cic  ceme  b'd 
n-apmaib,  cié  cailce  X^á  p^iacaib,  cic  pola  b'd  ^cneaóaib,  a^up 
cic  poibpeac6  be'n  calam,  lonnup  50  nbéanaibip  ball  bog  be'n 
ball  cpuaib  a^np  ball  cpuaib  be'n  ball  bo^,  ipledn  be'n  dpbdn, 
agup  á]\X)án  be'n  ipledn.  t)o  cappam^ibip  coibpeaóa  piop- 
nif^e  cpe  leacpacaib  cpuab-cloc,  íonnup  5-up  impigeabap  na 
pip  bdna  a  móip-cleapa  ap  a  céile  ann  a  bpeips  agup  ann  a 
nearh-péigceaóc7  ap  peab  Id  agup  oibce8. 


t)o  bí  TTIupcaó  a^up  an  pacac  05  pnioifi  clo^ab  a^up  ceann 
a5  pgolcao  copp  a^up  mean^,  05  íappaióe  buaibe  ap  a  céile 
no  50  paib  an  pacac  05  cup  ^abdil  na  mbuillioe[aó]  ap 
TÍlupcaó  ^up  labaip  513c  map  a  beió'  buine  aopca9,  50  nbubaipc 
5Lip  móp  an  ndipe  bo  gaip^ibeac  com  maic  leip  cuicim  pe 
n-a  pamail  ptjb  be  péipc  gpdnna  com  paba  pm  6  baile  <(  a^up 

1  A  omits  this  down  to  "  muinéal  ".  2  B  "  stracad  ".  3  B  "  ar  ball  ". 

4  A  reads  simply  "  annsan  deanaid  an  dias  laoch  ar  a  chéile  "_.  5  A  adds 

here,  "ni  bhidheadh  de  nós  orra  acht  mar  da  druig  ar  fásach,  no  dá  tharbh 
dána  dásachta,  no  dá  leómban  ar  leacain  no  dá  seabbac  ruadh  i  n-uachtar  faille, 
londarracha  sgiatha  dá  mbiiseadh",  which  is  not  clear;  "druig"  is  probably 
dragon,  and  "  raithe"  for  "reithe,"  a  ram.  6  B  "  feidreacha." 

7  "  naimhreighteach  "  in  A.  B  omits  it.  8  B  has  "tri  lá  agus  teora  oidhche  ". 
9  B  reads  "gur  eirigh  an  spideóigin  bheannuighthe  ar  an  gcraoibh  budh  neasa  dhó 
agus  dubhairt  si  leis  ". 
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of  the  five  heads,  the  five  bens,  and  the  five  necks  came  to  him  : 
"May  it  be  neither  life  nor  health  to  you,  ugly  little  Murough-£<??? 
from  Ireland,  and  it  's  in  small  bits  I  '11  presently  tear  you 
asunder." 

Then  they  attacked  one  another,  fiercely,  furiously,  full-hostilely, 
boldly,  ragingly,  as  it  were  two  augry  bulls  or  two  furious  mad  lions, 
so  that  if  people  were  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  world  to  the  top 
of  the  world  to  view  a  battle  or  hard- comb  at,  surely  it  was  to  view 
them  both  they  ought  to  have  come.  And  that  was  the  bloody  keen- 
edged  fight  that  was  between  them,  without  either  of  them  knowing 
terror  or  timorousness  before  the  other.  They  were  like  nothing  but 
two  dragons  in  a  wilderness,  or  two  fierce  furious  bulls,  or  two  lions 
on  a  rock  (?)  or  two  rams  rushing,  or  two  red  falcons  on  the  top  of  a 
cliff,  .  .  .  their  shields  breaking.  The  roaring  of  the  giant  and  the 
furious  blows  of  the  valiant  hero  smiting  the  monster  might  be  heard 
in  the  three  cantreds  nearest  to  them.  They  used  to  send  forth  from 
them  four  showers  (*),  a  shower  of  fire  from  their  weapons,  a  shower 
of  chalk  from  their  shields,  a  shower  of  blood  from  their  wounds,  and 
a  shower  of  sods  from  the  ground,  so  that  they  would  make  a  soft 
spot  of  the  hard  spot,  and  a  hard  spot  of  the  soft  spot,  a  hollow  of  the 
height  and  a  height  of  the  hollow  ;  they  used  to  draw  wells  of  spring 
water  through  flags  of  hard-stone,  and  so  the  fearless  men  plied  their 
great  arts-of-combat  against  one  another  in  their  anger  and  in  their 
animosity  throughout  a  day  and  a  night. 

Murough  and  the  giant  were  wrenching  helmets  and  heads, 
splitting  bodies  and  necks,  striving  for  the  victory  each  over  the  other, 
until  the  giant  was  sending  the  heaviest  shower  of  the  blows  on 
Murough,  when  a  voice  spake  as  it  were  the  voice  of  an  aged  person  (2), 
and  said  that  great  was  the  shame  for  so  good  a  hero  as  he  to  fall  by 

(*)  Compare  the  verse  in  the  Ossianic  poem,  "  The  Battle  of  Gabhra  "  : 

b'  éipig  cpi  ceoxa 

op  a  scionn  cmn  pna  cliacaio, 

cioc  pola,  cioc  ceine, 

'p  cioc  cmlce  o'tí  p^iaomb. 
I.e.  "  there  arose  three  showers  over  their  heads  in  the  encounter  (?),  a  shower  of 
blood,  a  shower  of  fire,  and  a  shower  of  chalk  from  their  shields  ".  (2)  B  reads 

"until  the  blessed  little  robin  arose  upon  the  bough  nearest  to  him  and  said: 
*  without  a  woman  to  lay  you  out  or  keene  over  you,  unless  I  were  to  throw  a  little 
wisp  of  moss  upon  you.'  " 


44  510^a  an  piuga. 

gan  aon  bean  caomce  agab  arm  po,  a  rinc  an  pig  uapail  ip 
peapp  mém1." 

"Rip  an  ngpiopugab  pm  b'éipig  an  puil  uapal  1  n-uaccap  a 
ucca  05  TTlupcaó,  50  bcng  cop  cpéan-poipcil  píop-appaccac 
oo'n  pacac  bo  cuip  ap  a  ód  glum  é,  agup  éu^  an  bapa  cop 
bó  sup  cuip  ap  a  bpuim  ap  an  calam  é. 

"  t)o  ceann  bioc  a  paéaig,"  ap  TYlupcao. 

"Ip  pé  a  mic2,  má'p  coil  leac-pa  é,  agup  ná  béan-pa 
pm  a^up  geobaip  móip-gpéiópe  uaim  .1.  pleag3  buaó  agup 
beannacc,  an  c-eac  cluaip-leaéan  beapg-óonn  bo  béappaó  ap 
an  ngaoic  bo  bí  poime,  agup  nac  béappab  an  gaoó  bo  bi 
'na  biaig  aip,  balldn  pldnui£ée  agup  mópán  be  peóbaib  eile, 
agup  béanpab  pém  lonab  buacaill  agup  cailín  buic,  agup  bá 
bcpian  na  piogacca  po  6  Id  mo  bdip  amac." 

"t>éió  pm  inle  a^up  bo  ceann4  05am,"  ap  TTIupcaó.  Leip 
pm  bo  éappam^  amac  a  lann  leabapca  na  t>z\\i5  bpaobap  nac 
bpágpaó  puigioll  buille  ná  béime — bá  bpdgpaó  be'n  céab- 
buille  50  n^eapppaO  agup  50  mbéappao  leip  be'n  bapa  buille. 
Leip  pm  bo  CÓ5  le  bdpacc  ndp  lag  an  apm  nime  agup  bo 
buail  1  gcómgap  émn  agup  mumíl  é,  gup  pgiob  pé  na  CÚ15 
cmn  bé  ap  aonbacc6.  Cappamgeap  50b  pa  n-a  plucaib,  agup 
cugap  leip  lab  50  cfjipc  "R15  pd  cumn.  Qgup  íp  arhlaió  bo  bi 
ann  pom  apcig  poime  J510^a  aT1  P1U<5'  *  gcdcaoip  óploipgce 
agup  ctfipin  aipgib  paoi  n-a  copaib,  a  cpí  h-oipmg7  ltfbaip  op 
a  cómaip  ap  lapab  bó.  éipgíop  1  gcomne  Tflupca6  agup  ip 
íongancac  nap  rnvjc  pé  le  pógaib  é  agup  ndp  btíóaig  pé  lé 
béopaib  é,  agup  éiopmaig  pé  le  bpacaib  píop-uaiple  píoba  agup 
ppóil  e.  Cug8  bó  blap  gac  bíó,  pean  gac  bige,  mil  (5péao"ac 
agup  beóip  Loclannac. 

"  Qnoip,"  ap  an  510^a>  "  a  mlc  ópiain,  gupab  é  bo  beaéa 
agup  bo  rhóp-pldmce  cugam,  agup  ip  paba  an  píogacc  po  paoi 
anbpuib  05  peiéeam  leac,  agup  anoip  6  acd  an  cpíoc  uile 
paop,"  ap  pé,  "  m  bpuil  aon  eapbaó  oppamn,  agup  pan  'ndp 
bpocaip  05  caiéearh  pleab  agup  péapca  pealab  aimpipe." 

1  B  reads  "agus  gan  bean  sínte  na  caointe  agad  muna  gcaithfinnse  soipin 
caonach  ort ".  2  B  "  'seadb  go  deimhin  a  mhuirnín  ".  3  B  "  slata  ". 

4  B  "  ceannaibh  ".  5  B  omits  from  "  na  dtti"  to  "dara  buille." 

6  A  reads  "  an  ceann  d'aon  bhuille  dhe."  7  A  "  hoirnimb.  ".     B  omits. 
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such  a  hideous  monster  so  far  away  from  home,  "  and  without  a  single 
woman  to  keene  over  you  here,  0  son  of  the  noble  king  of  best  mien." 

Upon  that  incitement,  the  noble  blood  rose  in  the  upper  part  of 
Murough's  breast,  so  that  he  gave  the  giant  a  tremendous-strong  truly- 
powerful  twist  which  sent  him  on  his  two  knees,  and  he  gave  him  the 
second  twist  so  that  he  set  him  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 

"  Giant,  your  head  off  you !  "  said  Murough. 

"It  is  indeed,  my  son  f1),  if  you  desire  it,  but  do  not  do  it,  and  you 
will  get  great  things-of-price  from  me,  a  spear  of  victories  and 
benisons,  the  broad-eared  reddish-brown  steed  that  would  overtake  the 
wind  that  was  before  it,  and  whom  the  wind  that  was  behind  it  would 
not  overtake,  a  bowl  of  healing  and  many  other  jewels,  and  I  myself 
will  fill  the  place  of  servant-boy  and  servant-maid,  and  [you  shall 
have]  two-thirds  of  this  kingdom  from  the  day  of  my  death,  forward." 

"  I  shall  have  all  that  and  your  head,"  said  Murough.  "With  that 
he  drew  out  his  smiting  blade  of  the  three  edges  that  would  not  leave 
[behind  it]  the  remnant  of  a  blow  or  a  stroke — if  it  did  leave  it  of  the 
first  blow,  sure  it  would  cut  it,  and  take  it  with  it,  of  the  second  blow. 
Therewith  he  raised  with  a  fury  not  feeble  the  venomous  weapon,  and 
smote  him  at  the  joining  of  the  head  and  the  neck,  so  that  he  swept 
the  five  heads  off  him  at  once.  He  draws  a  gad  through  his  cheeks, 
and  takes  them  [the  heads]  with  him  to  the  court  of  the  King-under- 
"Wave.  And  this  is  what  he  found  (2) — the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  was  in 
there  before  him,  in  a  gold-overlaid  chair,  and  a  silver  cushion  beneath 
his  feet,  his  three  billets  of  yew  in  front  of  him,  burning  for  him.  He 
rises  to  meet  Murough,  and  it  was  a  wonder  if  he  did  not  smother  him 
with  kisses  and  drown  him  with  tears,  and  he  dried  him  with  noble 
cloths  of  silk  and  of  satin.  He  gave  him  the  tasty  of  every  meat,  the 
old  of  every  drink,  Greek  honey  and  Danish  beer. 

"  Now,"  said  the  lad,  "that  there  may  be  your  life  and  your 
health  to  you,  son  of  Brian  [who  comest]  to  me,  and  this  kingdom  is 
for  a  long  time  under  tyranny  waiting  for  you,  and  now,"  says  he, 
*'  since  the  whole  land  is  free  we  lack  for  nothing,  and  stay  thou  with 
us  for  a  space  of  time,  enjoying  feast  and  banquet." 

8  B  reads  :  "  Thug  do  toghadh  gach  bigh  agus  rogha  gacli  seandigbe  go  rabhadar  a 
dtriur  .i.  an  righ  Murchadh  agus  giolla  an  fhiugh  meadharghlorach  gan  mheisge  ". 

(*)  In  the  other  MS.  the  giant  calls  him  "  a  vourneen",  "my  dear". 
(2)  Literally    "it  is  thus  it  was." 


46  si olla  <™  piu$a. 

t)o  bdbap  05  caiceam  an  pleió  real  aimpipe  ap  an  móó  pm 
no  gup  piappuig  an  giolla  óé  cd  paiD  do  bí  pé  'pari  5cpic  pm. 

"  Cd  mé  le  peaccrham  no  Oó,"  ap  pé. 

"Nac  bpuil  piop  agab  ^up  ab  é  peó  Gíp  na  n-Ó^,  a^up 
nac  n-aipeócd1  an  aimpip  05  ímceacc  cape.  Gcd  cu  ann  po 
le  lá  a^up  bliaóam,"  ap  an  510^a« 

"  O !  m  maipeann  aon  i  m'  óiaig  i  n-éipmn  be  m'  muinncip  !" 
ap  TYIupcao." 

"  Cd  'p  a^aD  nap  b'  ole  an  ^iolla  cupaip  mipe,  a^up  ni 
bpuil  aon  lá  o  cdn^-aip  ann  po  nac  bpuil  p^éala  a^am-pa  ób' 
muinncip,  a^up  bi  pdpea  puaimneapac  'na  Dcaob,  óip  cdiD  plan. 
G^up  pop,  cd  piop  a^am-pa  caO  lab  na  ^eapa  Oo  bi  opc-pa, 
a^up  niop  bpip  cu  aon  $eap  Díob2,  óip  Oo  bi  D'piacaib  ope 
^an  Od  oioce  Oo  coblaó  ap  aon  leaba  rid  Od  béile  D'ice  ap 
aon  bopO  no  50  Daucpd  a^up  50  mbéappd  rmpe  a  gup  an 
coipe  o  cpiocaib  Loclamn  50  h-éipmn  cap  aip  leac  apip. 
TYlaipeao,  a  lllupcab,  Oo  ^eobaip  anoip  lab  agup  pdilce." 

"lllaipeab!  muna  mbeió'  pm  ni  íapppamn  ope  é  50  bpdc," 
[ap  lllupcao]. 

"Ulaipeaó!"  ap  an  510^a>  "&<*  n^eallpd-pa  an  coipe  Oo 
cabaipe  Oaiii-pa  cap  aip  apíp,  D'iomcópamn3  an  coipe  le  c-aip 
50  h-éipmn." 

"lllaipeaó  ^eallaim  50  Ocabap-pa  ouic  é  cap  aip  apip,  le 
cabaipe  leac  50  cpiocaib  Loclamn." 

Gnn  pom  có^baiO  piao  leó  ap  n-a  mdpac  an  coipe,  a^up 
íoméapann4  an  510^a  VG  n"ai?  lllupcao  50  h-éipmn  é,  50 
Dtm  Cmn  Copaó.  Gnn  pom  cuipceap  cpumniugab  a^-up 
coniicionól  ap  uaiplib  éipeann  uile,  O'd  mnpmc  a^up  O'd 
paipnéip  ^up  éipig5  a  leicéiD  Oe  dcap  le  lllupcao  mac  Ópiam 
a5ur  5°  bcdim'5  pé  paop  pldn  poldm  cap  aip  a\)1y  50 
h-éipmn,  agup  50  Dcug  leip  510^a  aT1  P1U6"  [a5L1r]  aT1  coipe. 
t)o  bi  an  cóirhcionól  50  gdipOeac  05  caicearh  pleaó  a^up 
peupca  ap  peao  cpi  Id  a^up  ceópa  oióce.     Gnn  pom  Oo  pdi6 


1  B  "  nior  bhraithis  an  aiinsir  ag  dul  thart  ".  2  B  "  do  chóimlilionais  iad  go 
fiorlaochdha  ro-chalma,  agus  do  shaorais  an  rioghacht  so  0  anbhroid  an  fhathach 
bhruideamhuil  's  a  niháthar  an  pbéist  ghránda  adhfhuathmhar  ".  3  A  "  d'iom- 
preóinsi,"  and  this  is  the  common  pronunciation,   "iomchar"   being  generally 
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They  were  enjoying  the  banquet  for  a  space  of  time  until  the  lad 
asked  him  how  long  was  he  in  that  country. 

"lama  week  or  two,"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  Tir  nan-Og  (:)  'the  country  of  the 
ever-young/  and  that  you  would  not  feel  the  time  passing  by  ?  You 
are  here  for  a  day  and  a  year,"  said  the  lad. 

"  Oh !  not  one  of  my  people  survives  me  in  Ireland,"  said 
Murough. 

"  You  know  that  I  was  not  a  bad  travelling  lad,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  day  since  you  came  here  that  I  have  not  tidings  from  your 
people,  and  be  satisfied  and  at  ease  about  them,  for  they  are  well.  And 
I  know,  too,  what  the  geasa  are  that  were  on  you,  and  you  have  not 
broken  one  of  them,  for  you  were  bound  not  to  sleep  two  nights 
in  one  bed,  or  to  eat  two  meals  at  one  table  until  you  should  come  and 
bring  me  and  the  caldron  from  the  lands  of  Lochlann  to  Ireland  back 
again  with  you.  "Well,  then!  0  Murough,  you  shall  get  them  and 
welcome." 

"  Well,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  that,  I  should  not  ask  it  of  you  for 
ever,"  said  Murough. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lad,  "  if  you  were  to  promise  to  give  me  the 
caldron  back  again,  I  would  carry  it  alongside  you  to  Ireland." 

"  "Well,  I  promise  that  I  shall  give  it  to  you  back  again  to  bring 
with  you  to  the  lands  of  Lochlann." 

Then  on  the  morrow  they  take  with  them  the  caldron,  and  the  lad 
carries  it  alongside  of  Murough  to  Ireland  to  the  palace  of  Kincora. 
There  the  nobles  of  all  Ireland  are  gathered  and  convened  together,  to 
announce  and  publish  to  them  that  Murough,  son  of  Brian,  had 
succeeded  with  such  fortune,  and  that  he  was  come  back  again,  safe 
and  sound  and  whole,  to  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
the  Lad  of  the  Ferule  and  the  caldron.  The  assembly  was  joyously 
consuming  feast  and  banquet  for  three  days  and  three  nights.     Then 


pronounced  as  iompar,  as  timchioll  is  pronounced  timpioll.      i  A  "  iompruighion 
5  B  "  gur  comhilladh  re  Murchadh,  a  leitheid  sin  do  eachtra  ". 


(!)  Pronounced    "  Teer"    or    "T'yeer   na   nogue",    "  nogue"    rhyming   to 
"rogue." 


48  510^a  <™  piuja. 

TTIupcaó  "Cd  na  ^eapa  bo  bí  opm  cóim-tíonca  50  h-uile,  a^up, 
6  edit),  béappaió  mé  an  coipe  cap  aip  apip  bo  giolla  an  piug, 
50  buióeac  beannaccac,  óip  buó  pó  íiiaic  an  buacaill  é,  a^up 
íp  cóip  a  ceapc  blipceanac  bo  éabaipc  bó,  a^up  bo  bí  pé 
b'piacaib1  opm  bpeic  a  béil  pém  be  cuilleam  a^up  be 
cuapapbal  bo  éabaipc  bó,  a^up  ó'p  cuib  biob  po  an  coipe 
beipeaó  pé  pip  é."     t)o  bi  an   510^a  5°  buibeac  beannaccac 

05  íméeacc,  a^up  cd  pé  pém  agup  an  coipe  1  bcip  pd  cumn 

6  pom  a  leic,  a^up  beib  50  beó. 

5upab  í  pm  cpioc  imceacca  jiolla  an  ping  agup  an 
coipe  a^viy  caipbioll  Tflupcab  50  cpióéaib  Loclamn,  50  nui^e 
pm,  ic. 

poircceaNN  oe'N  sseut,  so. 

Sipaim  511100  an  leigceopa  ea^naibe  ap  pon  t)é  -|  gan  mé 
imbeapsa  nd  biomolla  md  cdpla  bam  bul  ap  an  plíge  cóip  am 
P5pibm  bo  To^fi  gup  cóm-meapaéal  bo  leanup  mipe,  "|  an  lam 
íp  peapp  bo  pug  ap  peann  piarh,  .1.  ndc  puil  a  5-córhacca  aon 
bon  aóaim  clom  é  pém  bo  copamc  bo  piop  §an  beapmab  -\c. 


t)o  peipbípeaé  biéóílip  a  lei^cóip  lonmum. 

iniceái  ua  TnoNsdiN. 


1  "  do  dhiachaibh. ",  mss.  2  G<5ur  cd  an  giolla  asup  an  coipe  \ 

5cpiocaib  Loclam  par  50  plan  agup  béió  50  bpát. 
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said  Murough,  "the  geasa  that  were  on  me  are  altogether  fulfilled, 
and  since  they  are,  I  shall  give  the  caldron  back  again  to  the  Lad  of 
the  Eerule,  with  thanks  and  blessings,  for  a  very  good  servant  he  was, 
and  it  is  due  to  give  him  his  lawful  rights ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  give  him  the  reward  of  his  own  mouth  of  wages  and  of  stipend, 
and  since  the  caldron  is  a  part  of  them,  let  him  take  it  with  him." 
The  lad  was  full  of  thanks  and  blessings  going  away,  and  he  himself 
and  the  caldron  are  in  the  Land-under- Wave  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  shall  be  for  ever  (x). 

So  that  is  the  end  of  the  goings  of  the  Lad  of  the  Eerule,  and  the 
caldron,  and  the  journey  of  Murough  to  the  lands  of  Lochlann  up  to 
this,  &c. 

CONCLUSION   OF   THIS   STORY. 

I  desire  the  prayer  of  the  wise  reader,  for  the  sake  of  God,  and 
that  he  may  not  reproach  nor  dispraise  me  if  it  has  happened  to  me  to 
go  out  of  the  just  way  in  my  writing,  because  a  confusion  follows  me 
and  [even]  the  best  hand  that  ever  seized  on  pen,  namely,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  clan -Adam  to  guard  himself  constantly 
without  a  mistake,  &c. 

Your  ever  faithful  servant,  0  beloved  reader, 

MICHAEL  O'MONGAIN. 


(!)  The  other  MS.  reads  "and  the  Lad  and  the  caldron  are  in  the  lands  of 
Lochlann  yet,  safely,  and  shall  be  for  ever." 


[     50     ] 


eaccrca  cLoinng  rí§  na  "h-iomjaióe. 

ápt>-"Ri£  uapal  óipoeapc  peapaó  píp-£lic  píp-eólaé  calma 
cupaca  ceapcbpiaépaé,  po  gab  plaiéiop  a^up  popldrhap  a^up 
popprnaóc  ap  épíocaib  ^lan-dille  cnuap-éopac[a]  na  h-lopuaióe, 
tmp  ba  córh-amm  10"RUQlt)  mac  (Dealba,  rhic  Daóaom,  rhic 
Óaipe  Óeip^-glaip,  itiic  lopuaibe,  -jc.  t>a  laccrhap  loilgióeaca1, 
ba  cnuap-éoppac  coillce,  ba  h-iap^-líonrhap2  aibne,  ba  cpom- 
éoppac  peapoinn,  ba  buióeanrhap  bpúga,  ba  éoiceac  oipeacca, 
ba  conaigeac  dpO-cealla,  a^up  ba  h-iopOai£ée  ollairmm  le  linn 
an   cpem-Rig  pm3. 

lp  cuíilaió  íomoppo  t>o  bí  an  "Rig  pm,  ní  paib  be  clomn 
ai^e  acc  cpiap  mac  móip-rhean-mnac  móp-ódlac,  eaóon  Cot) 
agup  CeaO  a§up  TTIíceab.  Go"u?  ní  paib  ceapOa4  ^aile  no 
^aipge  po  épí  pogail5  pannaib  an  beaóaó  nac  ocu^aOap 
peal  éi^m  o'a  n-aimpip  1  Ocíp  íonnca,  05  niín-ífieaópaó6  gaca 
^lan-gaip^e  íonnup  50  ngoipiOíp  cdc  50  coicceann  cpí  h-uaiéne 
copanca  an  beaéaó  óíob,  óip  Oo  cuaió  a  n-amm7  a^np  a  n-dpO- 
nóp  ap8  peapaib  an  oorham  50  h-iomldn  ma  scorh-annpip  pém9. 

há  O'd  nOeacaOap  na  pip  óipóeapca-pa  Oo  peilg  ap  oiledn 
na  n-éan,  Oe'n  caob  ba  cuaib  Oe'n  lopuaió:  lp  arhlaió  acd  an 
c-oiledn  pm  a^np  píoó  clúcap  glan  coille  Oe  éaob  Oé,  a^np 
inuip  Oe'n  caob  eile  óé.  Seallaó10éi5in  O'd  Ocu^aOap  ap  muip  Oo 
conncaOap  I0115  luccrhap  leabap-paipppm^11  O'd  n-ionnpaióe,  50 
peólca  lomóa  éa^partila  uippi,  agup  pdmi^  1  ^cnan  na  h-mpe  pm 
§an  íiioill;  a^up  nuaip  Oo  píleaOap  neapc  plóig  a^up  pocaióe 


1  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  bo  táinte  ".  2  p  reads  "  h-iasccmhar  ". 

3  I  have  extended  the  contracted  adjectives  as  conaigheach  and  iosdaighthe,  but 
they  may  be  conaiglithe  and  iosdaigheach.  H  omits,  p  reads,  "  ba  toicteach 
tromconaig  tromaireacht  agus  ba  hoirrdreic  airttcheallo,   ba  hiosdamhoil " ,   etc. 

4  Thus  H.  p  reads  "  cearttcha".  A  "sgoill".  5  Thus  H.  Ahas  "foidhail  ". 
6  p  reads  "  mion  meaphrughadh  ".  A  "  meadhrudh".  7  p  and  II  read 
"analla".            8  P  reads  "  os  "  for  "  ar."            9  p  adds    "agus  do  bhadar  fir 


[     51      ] 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  KING 
OF  NORWAY. 

There  was  a  High-king,  noble,  illustrious,  knowledgeable,  very  pru- 
dent and  very  wise,  valiant  and  valorous,  of  righteous  words,  who 
assumed  sovereignty,  possession,  and  authority  over  the  fair-clean 
cluster-fruited  regions  of  Norway,^)  whose  name  was  IORUAIDH 
[Irrua  or  Irroo-y]  son  of  Dealbha,  son  of  Dathaoin,  son  of  Daire  Red- 
green,  son  of  Ioruaith,  etc.  jMilkful  were  milch- cows,  cluster-fruited 
were  woods,  fishful  were  rivers,  heavy-fruited  were  lands,  populous 
were  mansions,  wealthy  were  assemblies,  rich  were  high-churches, 
and  entertained  were  ollamhs  during  the  time  of  that  strong  king. 

Now  this  is  how  that  king  was  :  he  had  no  children  except  three 
spirited,  proud  sons,  Cod,  Cead,  and  Micead.(2)  And  there  was  never  a 
forge  of  valour  or  heroism  in  the  three  plunder  divisions  of  life  but 
they  had  spent  some  while  of  their  time  in  them,  in  [each]  country 
closely  acquiring  every  perfect  heroism,  so  that  all  in  common  used  to 
call  them  the  three  protecting  columns  of  the  world  ;(3)  for  their  name 
and  high  fame  excelled  that  of  the  men  of  the  whole  world  in  their 
own  time. 

Of  a  day  these(4)  famous  men  went  to  hunt  upon  the  isle  of  birds 
on  the  north  side  of  Norway.  This  is  how  that  isle  is  situated. 
It  has  a  clear,  close  forest  wood  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  sea 
upon  the  other  side  of  it.  Of  a  look  that  they  cast  towards  sea,  they 
beheld  a  laden  broad- spread  bark  coming  towards  them,  with  many  and 
variegated  sails  upon  it,  and  it  put  in  without  delay  to  the  island's 
harbour  ;  and  when  they  deemed  that  a  number  of  warriors  and  people 

edmharo  an  bheatha  Ian  ded  agus  diomoidh  riusan  agus  mna  ionnraca  an  domhain 
acconigradh  doib  na  ttriur."  10  H  reads  ' '  silleadh " .  ll  Thus  H.     A  25 

reads  u  lán-aidbbhseach  ",  and  A  has  an  abbreviation  meant,  I  think,  for  the  same 
thing. 


(')  I  have  translated  "Ioruaidh"  by  "Norway",  but  tbis  is  doubtful.  (2)  Pro- 
nounced ' <  Kudd ",  "  Kadd " ,  and  ' <  Meekadd " .  (3)  Literally  " of  lif e " ,  "the 
three  plunder  divisions  of  life",  or  "of  the  world"  is  a  common  phrase  in  this 
story.                   (4)  Literally  "  of  a  day  that  these",  &c,  which  is  an  anacoluthon. 

E  2 


52         eaccRa  cIoinng  rí§  wa  h-iORuaióe. 

Oo  éeacc  aipci,  ní  édim^  aipei  ace  aon  bean1,  ba  mine  cnuc 
Oealb  a^up  Oéanarh,  meall  agnn  ea^-cops,  be  nináib  an  t>orham 
50  h-iomldn.  1p  aitilaió  00  bi  an  mgean  pm  a^up  callaó2 
t>'óp  álmnn  áippice  pa  n-a  ceann3  a^up  é  ap  n-ea^pao  50 
ceapbaitiail  t>e  clocaib  buaba  pdpéaip  aóaim4,  a^up  pole 
paba  pop-ópóa  pop  a  ceann,  anuap  cap  guaillib  na  h-ó^-píogna 
pm.  ba  óeip^e  no  bláé  na  papcinnge  a  béal5,  a^up  airiail 
póp  po-copcap  ap  lapaó  'na  ^pnaió,  a^up  aitiail  ba  ppap  Oe 
neamanaib  a  OéaO  ma  ceann,  agup  pops  50pm  ^aipeaccac 
aici,  a^up  í  ciúin6  rmocaipe  Oeag-córhpdióceaó  milip-bpiacpac, 
agup  bpac  Oe'n  cppól  na  cimcioll7,  a^up  Oeal^  Oeap^-óip  ap 
lopcaó  1  mbpollac  an  bpaic  píp-beannaig  pm.  G^up  an  méaO 
pii5  an  Ttlmp  Ruaó  op  na  mapaib,  agup  Sliab  Síon  op  na 
pléibcib,  a^up  an  lopuaió8  op  an  éanlaié,  pug  an  caom-bean 
pm  Oe  bdpp  Oeipe  agup  Oeagcurnca  ap  rímdib  na  cpuinne 
50  h-iomldn. 

lp  annpin  00  beanmgeabap  Clann  R15  na  h-lopuaióe  Oo'n 
ósrhnaoi  il-óealba  pm,  50  rmlip  bpiaépa  agup  50  caomeap 
córhpdió9,  agup  Oo  piappaió  piop  a  h-eaccpaó  agup  a  h-dipO- 
nnceacca  pém  Oí.  Ro  ppea^aip  an  mgean  a^up  ip  eaó  po 
pdió,  "  acd  m'  eaccpa-pa  paOa  pop-p^aoilce  pe  mnpin,"  ap 
pí,  "  agup  ip  cópa  óaoib-pe  bup  pgéala  pém  Oo  éabaipc 
Oarhpa  a  ccuip,  óip  íp  lia  Oe  óaomib  pib-pe  ^má  mipe  :  a^up 
dófrap  eile,  muna10  bnsaim-pe  mo  pgéala  pém  Oaoib-pe  Oo  m' 
óeóm  íp  éibip  lib-pe  a  mbnam  Oo  m'  antióeóin11  bíom."  Ip 
ann  pm  éu^aOap  a  p^éala  ó  étjp  50  Oeipeaó  Oo'n  píogam12 
íolbuaóaig  pm. 

lp  annpm,  a  h-aiéle  na  pgéal  O'pd^ail  Oi-pe,  Oo  labaip 
an  mgean  pm  a^np  ip  eaó  aOubaipc,  "  RacaO-pa  Oo  éappain^ 
mo  lumge  i  bcíp  agup  00  béappaO  mo  pgéala  pém  Oaoib-pe 
X)á  éip  pm." 

CeaOiiigiO-pean    pm    t>i,    íonnup    5-up    £luaip    50    h-aóldrh 

1  Hadds  "mamá".  2H"calla".     P"callo".  3H"uasda". 

4  H  omits  "  Parthais  Adhaimh."  5  Thus  H.     A  reads  ' '  nior  dheirge 

Parthlann  na  [a]  béal " .  p  reads  ' '  ba  deircce  nobartloind  a  bel  " .  6p  "  ciuin 
cionchoin  comraiteach.  "  7  H  "ar  tonguil  na  timchioll".    p  "ar 

tondghoil  ".     L  39  "  ar  tonngaile  ".  8  A  reads  "  moruaith  ". 

"  p  "go  naineas  niomagulla".  10  A  "muradh".  n  Thus  H.     A  has 
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would  come  out  of  her,  there  only  came  out  of  her  a  single  woman,  the 
most  beautiful  of  form,  shape,  and  make,  of  mien  and  appearance,  of  the 
women  of  the  entire  world.  This  is  how  that  girl  was  :  she  had  a 
hood  of  beautiful  gold  of  Africa  upon  her  head,  cunningly  lined  with 
precious  stones  of  Adam's  Paradise,  and  on  her  head  was  long  hair, 
very  golden,  [falling]  down  upon  the  young  queen's  shoulders.  Redder 
than  the  flower  of  the  partuing  was  her  mouth,  and  there  was  like 
a  purple  rose  burning  in  her  cheek,  and  like  to  a  shower  of  pearls  her 
teeth  in  her  head,  and  a  blue  laughing  eje  she  had,  and  gentle,  cour- 
teous, well-spoken,  sweet-toned  she  was,  and  there  was  a  mantle  of 
satin  around  her,  and  there  was  a  red  gold  pin  blazing  in  the  breast 
of  that  symmetrically-peaked  mantle.  And  as  much  as  the  Red  Sea 
excels  the  seas,  and  Mount  Sion  the  mountains,  and  the  ioruaidli  the 
birds,  so  much  did  that  fair  lady  excel  for  beauty  and  for  good  mien 
the  women  of  the  entire  world. {}) 

Then  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway  saluted  this  shapely 
damsel  with  sweet  words,  and  with  gentleness  of  discourse,  and  asked 
of  her  to  tell  them  her  adventures  and  her  goings.  The  girl  made 
answer,  and  'twas  what  she  said:  "  My  adventures  are  lengthy  and 
various  to  be  told,"  said  she,  "  and  it  is  meeterfor  you  to  give  me  your 
tidings  first,  for  ye  are  more  numerous  than  I ;  and  another  reason !  if 
I  do  not  give  you  my  tidings  of  my  own  good- will,  ye  are  able  to 
extract  them  from  me  against  my  will."  Thereupon  they  told  their 
tidings  from  beginning  to  end  to  that  variously-accomplished  queem 


Then,  after  her  getting  their  news,  that  damsel  spake,  and  'twas 
what  she  said :  "  I  shall  go  draw  my  ship  to  land,  and  I  shall  relate 
you  my  tidings  after  that." 

They  permit  her  to  do  this,  so  that  she  moved  quickly,  spiritedly, 


11  go  hiom-deonach"  for  "  go  h-aimh-dheónaeh".  12  Thus  A  25. 

A  has  "oigdeir"[?]. 


(!)  This  constant  harping  on  the  word  "world"  appears  monotonous  in  English, 
but  there  are  numerous  Irish  words  employed  for  it,  as  "beatha",  "saoghal" 
■"domhan",  and  "cruinne". 


54         eaccna  cIoinng  12Í5  ua  h-iorcuaióe. 

íípmaipneaó  epoié-éapsa  bo  cum  a  lum^e  a^up  a  luaó-baipc, 
a^rip  bo  CU5  a  h-agaib  oppa  lap  nbul  mnci  pocéabóip  t>% 
a5ur  irea^  abnbaipc1.  a"Na  cpi  panna  éu^  TTIapciip  Cpapnp 
Pomp,  maige2  a^up  lulmp  Sepap  ap  an  borhan,  .1.  na  cpi 
panna3  bo  pmneabap  be  .1.  an  pann  6upóip,  an  pann  Gippic 
a^up  an  pann  Gpia,  cmpim-pe  pibpe  pá  épom-geapaib  boilbce 
bpaoibeacca  mima  n-iappaió  pib  50c  dipb  a'p  50c  ipeall  be 
na  cpi  pannaib  pm  bo  m'  iappaib-pi,  no  50  bpdigib  pib  an 
gndé-dic  bunaib4  ma  mbim-pe." 

G  h-aicle  na  h-iom-agallma5  bo  CÓ5  an  píogan  peólca  na 
peon^-lum^e  50  h-aéldrh  ím-éap^aió,  lonnnp  ^up  gluaip  poimpi 
ap  ópmm-claóaib  na  bileann  agup  ap  épeaéan-connaib  na 
qiéan-bócna,  gaca  n-bipeac,  agup  bo  bi  be  luap  a^np  be 
Inérhaipeacc  ldn-iméeaóc[a]  na  Irnnge,  a^np  b'eólca  na 
h-amnipe  ap  a  h-dpb-pcmpaó,  nac  cian  bo  bí  05  bnl  ap  paicpm 
a^up  ap  piop-pabapc  Clomne  pig  na  h-lopuaibe6,  íonnup  nac 
piop  bóib  cd  cpioc  be  ópíocaib  an  borham  1  n-ap  gab  pi  naéa. 
G^up  annpm  bo  claocluigeaó  cpué  bealb  a^np  béanam  Clomne 
"Rig  na  h-lopuaibe;  agup  bo  gluaipeabap  pompa,  a^up  nf 
h-aicpipceap  a  n-imceacca  no  50  pdn^abap  t)un  na  baibce7 
beip^e  .i.  baile  be  bailcib  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  agup  bo  babap 
50  btjbac  bobpónac. 

t)'piappmg  Rig  na  h-lopnaióe  dbbap  a  nbóbpóm  biob  50 
bíóciollac8  a^up  éu^abap9  p^éala  ó  éijp  50  beipeab  bó. 
Gnnpm  bo  labaip  "Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe  a^up  ip  eaó  abubaipc, 
"  G  Claim,"  ap  pé,  "  na  bíoó  na  ^eapa  pm  be  ceipc  oppaib-pe," 
ap  pé,  "  óip  cnippeab-pa  lom^eap  lan-rhóp  lib,  copanap 
ceannap  ^aca  cpíce  50  coicceann  a^up  pígeacc  ^aca  h-oiledm 
^an  impeapan10  no  50  pmblaib  pib  an  bonian." 

""Ní  hi  pm  an  cómaiple  h^á  bcu^amap  pém  á]\  bcoil,"  ap 
Cob  mac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  "  ace  pmn  pern  dp  bquap  bo 
6ul  bo  piljp  an  bomam  no  50  bpdgam  á]\  n-iappaib,  a^np  gac 

1  The  last  thirty  words  are  from  H,  which  gives  the  hest  reading,  but  I  have 
changed  the  "  sium"  of  H  into  "  sean",  for  trie  sake  of  uniformity.  2  H  reads 

"Crasus  agus  Pomp,  maigh  agus  J.  Caésar".  p  reads  "Marais  Grasus  agus 
Poimp.  maidhe  agus  nercesoir  ar  an  dorhan".  3  H    "hoirne".     p 

"  hoirdne".  4  p  reads  "  go  bfmntar  libsi  antarusbuna  [=  árus  bunaidh] 

ambimsi".  5  Tbus  L  39.     A  has  "  h-iomghala".  6  Thus  H  the 
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and  with  rapid  feet  to  her  ship  and  swift  bark,  and  she  faced  towards 
them,  after  first  getting  into  it,  and  'twas  what  she  said  :  "  The  three 
divisions  that  Marcus  Crassus,  Pompey  of  the  plain,  and  Julius  Caesar 
brought  upon  the  world,  that  is,  the  three  divisions  they  made  of  it, 
the  division  of  Europe,  the  division  of  Africa,  and  the  division  of  Asia, 
I  put  you  under  heavy  deadly  geasa  of  enchantment,  unless  ye  search 
all  that  is  high  and  all  that  is  low  of  those  three  divisions  to  seek  for 
me,  until  ye  find  the  usual  residing-place  in  which  I  be." 

After  this  address  the  queen  raised  actively  and  nimbly  the  sails  of 
the  slender  ship,  so  that  she  moved  forward  over  the  back-ridges  of 
the  flood,  and  the  powerful  waves  of  the  strong  ocean,  straight  before 
her;  and  what  with  the  speed  and  buoyancy  of  the  full-going  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  skill  of  the  damsel  in  the  exact  steering  of  it,  it  was  not 
long  she  was  in  passing  out  of  sight  and  vision  of  the  children  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  so  that  they  did  not  know  to  what  region  of  the 
regions  of  the  world  did  she  go  from  them.  Then  were  the  form, 
shape,  and  make  of  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway  changed,  and 
they  moved  away,  and  their  goings  are  not  told  until  they  reached 
the  Dun  of  the  Red  Yessel,  that  is  a  town  of  the  towns  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  they  were  sad  and  sorrowful. 

The  King  of  Norway  asked  them  anxiously  the  reason  of  their  sor- 
row, and  they  related  to  him  their  tidings  from  first  to  last.  Then 
the  King  of  Norway  spake  and  said:  "Children,"  said  he,  "  be  not 
troubled  over  those  geasa,  for  I  shall  send  with  you  a  full-great  fleet 
to  defend  your  authority  over  every  country  in  common,  and  the  king- 
ship of  every  island  without  dispute,  until  ye  travel  the  world." 

"  That  is  not  the  advice  on  which  we  ourselves  have  set  our  de- 
sires," said  Cod,  the  King  of  Norway's  son,  "but  for  the  three  of  our- 
selves to  go  and  search  the  world,  until  we  find  what  we  seek,  and 

last  fifty-two  words.  A  reads  "do  thógis  a  seolta  a  mbarraibh  na  seol-chrann 
bhfada  bhfuighbharsi  agus  do  leig  an  ghaoth  na  gadanaibh  glóracba  a  nglotbar 
na  seol  suatbrigbin  néagsambail  niongantacb  agus  tug  sitbe  séigbeamhail  sruth 
luaimacb  ins  an  aidbbbeis  ".  7  Thus  L  39.     A  reads  "  dabhtha", 

p  "  dobbcba".  8  A  bas  biosalcac,  the  others  omit.  9  A  confounds 

two  different  forms  and  reads  "  tbugsadar"  !  10  A  "iomraisin". 


56         eaccRa  cloiNNe  rí$  wa  h-iomiaioe. 

nnab-cpeipe  b'á  [njgeabarn  ba  rnóibe  alia  a^up  óipbeapcap 
bíhnn,  $an  bo  beió  Imn  ace  firm  pém  arhdm."  "Níop 
coipmeap^  an  "Rig  an  óóriiaiple  ap  ap  émneabap. 

Qp  n-a  riidpac  t)0  beapuigeabap  lon^  luccrhap  lan-aibbpeac 
bóib,  a^up  bo  bí  gac  pe  clap  pan  lum^  pm  .1.  cláp  50pm 
a^up  cldp  beaps,  cldp  uaióne,  cldp  bub,  cldp  bmbe,  a^up 
cldp  pionn,  a^up  cuipeaó  cpí  pobaill  mnce  .1.  pobal  geal  'na 
copac,  pobal  beap^  'na  nieaóon,  a^up  pobal  bub  'na  beipeab ; 
a$up  bo  cmpeaó  cpí  cionncaipe1  loinge  mnci  .i.  biaó  1  n-ionat) 
a  caióme2,  aipni  í  n-ionab  a  [n]biubpaice3  a^up  óp  1  n-ionab 
a  bnonnca.  t)o  cuabap  clann  "Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe  t>o  cutti  a 
lom^e  ldn-itiói[pe]  pém  a^up  t>o  lei^eabap  uplanna  a 
gcpaoipeaó  pe  lap  a^up  pe  Idn-caliiiam  a^up  t>o  éipgeabap 
t>e  épí  léim  lucrhap  lan-ai^eancac  b'uplannaib  a  pleaga  a§up 
be  cpannaib  a  gcpaoipeac  ^up  gababap  leaóab  a  rnbonn  be'n 
ppíoTh-linng  pm,  agup  éugabap  agaió  ap  épeabaó4  na  bócna 
bpac-uaiéne,  agup  bo  pmneabap  an  laoió  eacoppa5: — 

Cóséap  peól  na  caol-baipce 
t)arii-pa  'p  00  ni'  óiap  beapbpáéaip 

Ceacc  beó  51011  50  paoilim-pe 
Noóa  an  bubaó  acáóaip. 

Déancap  btíinn  an  c-imceaóc-pa6 

pd  mbiaó  piope  50  púoaó, 
TYIá  pí  po  bup  gcéaO-eaccpa 

Ná  bíoó  bup  nieanrrma  búbac7. 

buaió  neóil  ap  na  céabaio-pi 

5é  cá  na  cmppe  ap  05-rhnáib, 
Seól  na  baipce  béal-paippms 

lTlo  ceann  peapea  b'á  0050ml. 

a  h-aicle  na  laoibe  pm  ba  pop^-pliuc  beag-laaic8  a^up  ba 
óeap5-bapac    maigbeanna9    agup    ba    pthl-pliuc    bampíogna, 


1  H  =  "Tionchaire".  p="tioncur".   A  25  "tioncuire".    L  39  "Teanncaire". 
2  A  "  caithfe"  which  shows  the  usual  pronunciation  of  mh  after  th.  3  This 

passage  was  so  familiar  to  the  scribe  of  p,  that  he  abbreviates  it  thus,  "]a.  anion. 
a.  no  ".  4  Thus  L  39.     A  has  "  treibh".  5  Both  p  and  H  omit 

this  lay.  6A  "  t-iomceachta".     A  25  "  t-iomceacht-sa".  7  A  reads 

"  na  bi  mur  meanmna  go  dubhach".  8  A  "  deaghlaoidh". 

9  A  "  mindeire"  :  compare  its  "  óigdeir"  for  "  óigbhean",  above. 
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every  fresh  victory(1)  we  get,  our  fame  and  glory  shall  be  the  greater 
for  there  being  nobody  with  ns  but  ourselves  alone."  The  King  did 
not  forbid  the  plan  on  which  they  had  resolved. 

On  the  morrow  they  fitted  out  a  capacious  full -fair  vessel  for  them, 
and  every  other  board  in  that  bark  was  a  blue  board,  a  red  board,  a 
green  board,  a  black  board,  a  yellow  board,  and  a  white  board ;  and 
there  were  set  in  it  three  tents,  a  white  tent  in  its  prow,  a  red  tent  in 
its  midst,  and  a  black  tent  in  its  poop  ;  and  a  ship's  three  requisites(2) 
were  placed  in  it,  food  in  its  place  of  eating,  weapons  in  their  place  of 
throwing,  and  gold  in  the  place  of  its  bestowing.  The  children  of  the 
King  of  Norway  went  to  their  full-great  ships,  and  they  set  the  handles 
of  their  javelins  on  the  soil  and  on  the  ground,  and  they  rose  of  three 
active  high-couraged  leaps  off  the  handles  of  their  spears  and  the  hafts 
of  their  javelins,  till  they  attained  the  breadth  of  their  soles  of  that 
prime  bark,  and  they  faced  for  the  flowing  of  the  green-mantled  ocean, 
and  they  composed  between  them  this  lay  : — 

Raise  our  sails,  broad,  venturous 

For  me  and  for  my  brothers. 
Wild  our  course  and  perilous, 

Our  sorrow  be  for  others. (3) 

Let  this  expedition  be  made  by  us, 

For  which  ye  shall  be  merry. 
If  this  is  your  first  adventure 

Let  not  your  mind  be  sorrowful. 

Victory  of  cloud  on  these  ropes,  (4) 

Although  they  be  a  grief  to  young  women, 

The  sail  of  the  wide -mouthed  bark 

My  desire  from  henceforth  is  to  hoist  it. 

After  that  lay,  moist-visioned  were  good  heroes,  and  red-palmed5 
were  maidens,  and  wet-eyed  were  queens,  and  sigh-ful  was  High  king, 

(!)  Literally  "  each  new-might ".  (2)  Literally  "pincers"  (?). 

(3)  Literally  "Let  the  sail  be  raised  of  the  narrow  bark  |  for  me  and  my  two 
brothers  |  although  I  think  not  to  return  alive  |  not  very  sorrowful  are  we."  The 
verse  in  the  text  is  in  the  metre  of  the  last  two  verses  of  original,  the  first  verse 
of  which  is  in  the  metre  called  "  cass-bairdne,"  while  the  last  two  are  a  "  cumasc 
of  cass-bairdne  and  Eannaigheacht  Beag,"  without  any  observance  of  alliteration. 

(4)  I.e.  "may  good  weather  attend  these  tacklings" (?).  5  I.e.  from  clapping 
their  hands  together  in  their  grief. 


58         eaccRci  cloiNNC  nig  Na  li-ioRuaióe. 

agup  ba  li-opnaibcac  ápb-"Ríg,  ba  camceaé  pile,  a^up  ba 
bponac  ban-cmpe,  cap  éip  na  ^cupab  ^calma  pin. 

t)dla  Clomne  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe  innipccap1  pm  peal  eile. 
Ó  pdngabap  a  nbliicap2  na  bconn  a^np  ap  pál  na  pean-mapa 
babap  05  péacain  na  ceicpe  dpba  na  [b]cimcioll,  map  acd 
poip  piap  ba  beap  agup  ba  cuaig.  Níop  éian  bóib  map  pm 
50  bpacabap  aon  mapcac  b'á  n-ionnpaibe,  a^up  peéab  lucmap 
Idn-rhaipeac3  ceann-bea^  cop-éabcpom  íon^an-cpumn4  pnnab- 
polcac  paoi.  beannuigeap  an  TnacaoTh  pm  50  milip-bpiacapac5 
bo  Clomn  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  a§up  [bo]  ppea5pab[ap]-pan  é 
map  an  ^céabna,  agup  an  peab  bo  babap  05  loma^allam6 
le  ééile,  bo  cean^ail  pé  pole  an  eic  bpaoibeacca  pm  bo  cop 
copaig7  lom^e  Clome  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  a^np  ^luaipeap  an 
c-eac  poimpe  50  péim-óípeac  a^up  an  lon^  'na  leamrmm,  na 
biaió,  ^aca  nbipeac8. 

Ciob  cpdóc  bo  piopabap  lol-mapa  na  cptmrne  mbiaib  an  eic, 
ap  an  ópbugab  pm,  ^an  ap  a  genmapp^apab  na  lomge  pip  an 
eac9.  "Do  babap  bliabam  on  callean10  [g]o  céile,  amlaió  pm, 
agup  ni  geapppab  lann  nd11  paobap  aon  pomne  b'polc  an  eic 
bpaoibeacca  pm.  ba  óom-luac  óí  ap  limip  a^up  ap  cip  05 
pitibal.  La  éi^m  bóib  map  pm  05  caipbioll  na  bconn  bo  conn- 
cabap  bobap-ctj  nniie  ^á  n-ionnpaibe,  a^up  íolpa  ^aéa  baca 
ínnce,  agnp  a  puile  le  lapab  ma  ceann,  a^up  caop  cemeibe 
eemib  05  ceaóc  cap  a  béal  a^up  cap  a  ppóm  amac,  a^up  map  bo 
connaic  an  TTIacaom  an  cu  nime  h^d  lonnpaige  bo  p^aoil  pé  pole 
an  eicó'n  lum^móip  pm  Clomne  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  i  mtjmigm  a 
cpean-lnacaip,  a^up  leanap  an  cu  neirhe  an  mapcac  agup  ni 
pu^  paip,  a^np  bo  psapabap  apaon  map  pm  le  Clomn  "Rig  na 
h-lopuaibe. 

G5UP  bo  cuaib  peap  be  Clomn  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe  1  ^cpann- 
peóil12  na  lom^e,  a^up  cu^  pé  púil  cuaipim  ap  na  ceicpe 
h-dipbib  'na  cimcioll,  a^up  bo  connaipe  coipe  laca  a^up 
im-béanam  oiledm  1  bpab  uaca,  a^up  cug  pé  [na]  p^éala  pm 
Xy^a  beapbpdicpib,  a^up  peólaib  agaib  na  luinge  b'aon-cómaiple 

xAhas  "instear".  2  A  has  "ndluis";  A  25   "ndlús";   L  39  "teas". 

3  Thus  H,  but  I  have  inserted  the  second  a  in  "  maiseach."  A  has  "  fuireachair 
fiorluthmhar".  4  Thus  A  25.     A  has  "ioghan";  thus,  in  "West  Galway, 

*'  teanga  "  is  pronounced  "  teaga  ".  5  H  has  "  go  hormaisneach". 
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talkative  was  poet,  and  sorrowful  the  bands  of  ladies  after  those 
valiant  heroes. 

As  for  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway,  that  is  told  another 
time.  After  they  had  reached  the  closeness  of  the  waves  and  the  heel^) 
of  the  old  sea,  they  were  regarding  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
around  them,  both  east  and  west  and  south  and  north.  And  they  were 
not  long  in  this  wise  until  they  beheld  a  single  horseman  approaching 
them,  and  an  active  full-fair,  small-headed,  light-footed,  hard-hoofed, 
handsome-haired  steed  beneath  him.  That  youth  salutes  with  fair 
words  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  they  answered  him 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  while  they  were  in  conversation  with  one 
another  he  bound  the  hair  of  that  enchanted  steed  to  the  prow  of  the 
ship  of  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  the  steed  goes  straight 
on,  with  the  ship  following  straight  behind  him. 

Howsoever,  they  searched  the  various  seas  of  the  world  behind 
.the  steed,  in  that  order,  without  its  being  in  their  power  to  separate 
the  ship  from  the  steed.  They  were  a  year,  from  one  kalends  to 
another,  in  this  way,  and  neither  blade  nor  edge  would  cut  a  single 
hair  of  the  hair  of  that  enchanted  steed.  He  travelled  equally 
swiftly  by  sea  and  by  land.  On  a  certain  day  as  they  were  thus- 
voyaging  the  waves,  they  beheld  a  venomous  otter  coming  towards 
them,  and  a  variety  of  every  kind  of  colour  on  her,  and  her  eyes 
flaming  in  her  head,  and  a  blazing  ball  of  fire  coming  forth  out  of  her 
mouth  and  nose.  And  when  the  youth  beheld  the  venomous  hound 
approaching  him,  he  loosed  the  hair  of  his  steed  from  that  great  ship, 
trusting  to  his  extreme  speed  [to  escape],  and  the  venomous  hound 
follows  the  horseman,  and  it  overtook  him  not,  and  in  this  way  they 
both  parted  from  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway. 

And  one  of  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  climbed  upon  the 
mast  of  the  ship,  and  he  cast  an  eye  about,  on  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  round  him,  and  he  saw  the  bulk  of  a  land,  and  the  make  of 
an  island  far  from  them,  and  he  brought  his  brothers  those  tidings, 
and  they  face  the  prow  of  the  vessel  with  one  consent  towards  that 

6  A  has  "  iomgala  ",  as  usual.  7  Thus  H.     A  has  "  cuir  tosuidh  "  ;  A  25  has 

"  corr  thosaidh  " ;  L  39  "  curthosaicc  ".  8  Thus  H  from  "  gluaiseas  ", 

Aomits.         9  Thus  H  from  "  gan"  to  "  each".  10  H  omits.     A  25  reads  "  on 

calainn  a  chéile".         n  A  "  inaidh, "  for  (i  ion á  ".         12  H  reads  "  i  gcrannóig  ". 

(*)  Sal,  "  heel",  is  perhaps  a  scribal  error  for  sdile,  " brine." 
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bo  cum  an  oiledm  pm,  agup  bo  babap  ppoéa  uai(c)ne  éa^pamla 
cpe  ceapc-ldp1  an  oiledm  pm,  a$up  bo  b'  íomóa  copaó  apuió 
loncaióitie  ap  cpannaib  ceann-cpoma  na  h-mnpe  pm,  a^up 
ednlaié  éa^parhla  ann2.  Ip  ann  pm  bo  conncabap  cdcaip 
ceann-dpb  ucc-bldié  uai[c]ne  ll-gpeapac  uaca. 

Gcc  acd  níó  ceana,  bo  cuabap  bo'n  búnab  pm  i  ^céabóip 
a^np  ba  h-dlumn  an  bun  pm  pe  aiiiapc,  óip  bo  babap  50c 
pe  clap  ann  .1.  clap  pion(n),  clap  50pm,  clap  beap^,  clap 
bub,  agup  clap  uaicne,  a^up  ní  péabpaó  ceanga  X)á  glioca 
no  ugbap  X)á  peapaige  leic  no  cpian  aoibneap[a]  an  buna 
pm  b'mnpm,  6ip  bo  babap  mópdn  be  clocaib  cpiopcail  a^up 
coipmo^aill  agup  be  lea^aib  logmapa  na  h-Qpia,  agup  na 
h-6óppa3  a^up  a  Ian  be  bpacaib  ppóil  a^up  píoba  a§up  b'éabaib 
uaiple  onópaca  ap  bópbaib  bic-dille  ip  an  Riog-bpuigm  pm. 

Qgup  ni  bpuapabap  neac  beó  no  mapb  mnci  ace  aon  cac 
móp-dóball  móp-ion^ancac,  agup  bo  bi  an  cac  pm  pern  05 
beanam  lume  agup  lucgaipe  ma  cimcioll,  a^up  bo  bi  cpuic 
ceól-bmn  caom-ééabac  X)^á  ppap-pemm  50  healaóanca  bmn- 
goóaó  ai^e4,  a^up  eóm  dille  Qippice  05  cóim-pemm  cmil  pip 
an  gcaom-cpuic  pm5,  a$up  bo  babap  clann  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe 
cpi  la  a^up  ceópa  oióce  mp  an  uapal-bpuigm  pm. 

Ip  annpm  abubaipe  Cob  mac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaioe,  "  ip 
micib  bumn  quail  anoip,  óip  ní  maié  cómnuige  ^an  coiii- 
plaiéiop6,  a$up  ip  boipb  boilig  linn  an  c-iméeacc  pm  bo 
béanam,  óip  X)á  mbeió7  aon  pig  ap  épí  pannaib  an  borham  ip 
biol  buna  óó  an  "Ríg-óím  po,  agup  ip  boilige  bumn  ind  pm  an 
c-imceacc  pm  bo  óéanam  agup  ^an  níó  éigm  be  pgéalaib  an 
caic  íon^ancaig  peo  beic  agmnn."  Q  h-aicle  pm  bo  beanabap 
mópdn  be  óopéaib  an  oiledm  agup  cdn^abap  b'd  lumg,  agup 
bo  cuabap  mnci,  agup  bo  caiceabap  aimpip  paba  05  apgnaó 
an  ai^ém,  agup  05  ppap-iompaó  na  cpéan-bócna8. 

La  éi^m  bóib  amlaió  pm  agup  bo  conncabap  oiledn  pó 
lon^ancac  eile  uaca,  agup  bo  peólabap  agaió  a  lomge  i  bcip 

1  Thus  A  25.     A  reads  "  cealtar  ".  2  H  adds  about  the  "  éanlailh"  ; 

p  reads  "  bsihalain  ria  amore  an  criochsin  oir  fa  hiomdha  bláth  abhall  iongantach 
innti,  agus  inillsi  iomorro  agus  burbo  fiono  ecmblatha  naccr«nd  soimheasga  sin". 
3  H  adds  "  lecuis  Lochlann  ",  which  is  not  clear.  4  H  adds  these  six  words. 

5  Thus  H.     A  reads    "  i  gcomhaighe  agus  i  gcomhdháil  ceól  na  cruite  sin". 
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isle.  And  there  were  green  lovely  streams  through  the  centre  of 
that  island,  and  many  were  the  ripe  edible  fruits  upon  the  heavy- 
headed  trees  of  that  isle,  and  variegated  birds  therein.  And  there 
they  saw  a  high-headed,  fair-breasted,  green,  much-adorned  mansion 
[cafhair)  at  a  distance  from  them. 

Howsoever,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  that  dun,  and  a  beautiful 
dun  it  was  to  behold,  for  every  other  board  in  it  was  a  white  board, 
a  blue  board,  a  red  board,  a  black  board,  and  a  green  board,  and  no 
tongue,  no  matter  how  skilful,  and  no  author,  no  matter  how  knowing, 
could  tell  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  delight  of  that  mansion,  for 
there  were  many  crystal  stones  and  carbuncles,  and  precious  gems  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  many  mantles  of  satin  and  of  silk,  and 
many  noble  cloths  of  honour  upon  ever-fair  tables  in  that  kingly 
fort. 

And  they  found  in  it  no  one  either  alive  or  dead,  except  one 
awful-great  very-wondrous  cat,  and  that  cat  was  herself  frolicking 
round  about  and  amusing  itself,  and  there  was  a  melodious  gentle- 
stringed  harp  playing  expertly  and  musically,  and  handsome  birds  of 
Africa  making  music  in  concert  with  that  gentle  harp;  and  the 
children  of  the  King  of  Norway  were  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  that  noble  steading. 

It  was  then  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  said  :  "It  is  time  for 
us  to  voyage  now,  for  not  good  is  sojourn  without  co-authority^1)  yet 
we  are  sad  and  sorry  to  thus  depart,  for  if  there  were  one  king  over 
the  three  divisions  of  the  world,  this  royal  mansion  were  a  sufficient 
one  for  him,  but  we  are  sadder  still  at  taking  our  departure  thus, 
without  our  knowing  anything  of  the  story  of  this  wondrous  cat.'r 
After  that  they  plucked  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  island,  and  they 
came  to  their  ship  and  they  entered  it,  and  spent  a  long  time  sailing 
the  deep,  and  actively-rowing  over  the  strong  ocean. 

Of  a  certain  day,  as  they  were  thus,  they  beheld  at  a  distance 
from  them(2)  another  very  wonderful  island,  and  they  directed  the 

6  Thus  H.  L39  reads  "ni  maith  comhniiidhe  gan  tiagharnas".  A  is  corrupt; 
p  omits.  7  L  39  reads  "  dá  mbeadh  ",   "  beith  "  is  the  usual  northern 

and  western  pronunciation  of  the  modern  "  beidheadh  ".  8  H  adds  the 

last  fourteen  words. 


(!)  A  proverb.  (2)  Literally  "  they  saw  from  them." 
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ann,  a^im  bo  bi  cdéaip  ceann-dpb  poéaip-bldié  puinneó^aó1 
l  sceapcláp  an  oiledin  pm2,  a^up  puapabap  pop^ailce  an 
Riog-bpuigean  pm,  a^up  do  cuabap  apceac  ínnci,  a^up  ni 
bpuapabap  neac  mnci,  ace  aon  macaovh  mallpopgac  mnd  bo 
ba  copmuil  cpuc  a^up  beilb,  mneall  agup  opbugaó  pip  an 
mnaoi  bo  cuip  na  ^eapa  pm  oppa.  G5ur  aT1  ccm  D0 
óonncabap  an  mgean,  Oo  lei^  na  ppapa  biana  Oeóp  uaici. 

Gp  a  h-aicle  pm  po  piappuig  an  mgean  pgeala  óíob,  a^up 
cu^abap-pan  a  p^éala  pém  ^an  impeapdn  Oí,  a^up  Oo  piappuig 
CoO  pgéala  Oe'n  1115m,  agup  annpm  Oo  cuaió  i  gceann  p£éala 
b'mnpm  bóib,  a^up  abubaipe:  ""Rig  copónca  ceapc-bpeiceac  bo 
bí  1  bcip  na  bpeap  bpionn  b'ap  ba  corh-amm  Cocaió  apmgéap 
mac  TTIaibion3  a^up  ni  paib  be  clomn  ai^e  ace  biap  mgean 
arhdm,  agup  níop  b'ionnan  mdcaip  bo'n  Dip  mgean  pm  pern, 
lngean  "Rig  na  h-Gncuaige,  an  céab  bean  bo  bi  05  Rig  na 
bpeap  bpionn,  a^up  ni  pug  pi  be  clomn  piairi  ace  aon  mgean 
amain,  a^up  bd  mbeac  aon  pi  ap  cpí  pannaib  an  boitiam  ba 
bion^rhdla  map  mnaoi  bó  í,  óip  ni  paib  ma  córh-aimpip 
pém  bean  ba  pedpp  Dpeac  Dealb  Déanarii  agup  éagcop^  'má  í, 
eaóon,  peiclmn  ition^púileac  mgean  "Rig  na  bpeap  bpionn, 
amm  na  mnd  pm.  Ggup  a  n-aiéle  bdip  na  céaD-iimd  pm, 
óug  an  "Rig  pm  bean  eile  .1.  mgean  "Rig  na  t)peólamne  agup 
pug  an  bean  pm  mgean  eile  Do  agup  ni  pu$  níop  mo,  agup 
mipe  pern  an  mgean  pm.  "Odla  mo  mdcap,  ap  bceaóc  50 
cip  na  bpeap  bpionn  Dí,  cu^  puac  agup  piop-miop^ap 
b'peiclmn  mon^púilig  .1.  ^á  leip-mgm,4  a^np  bo  bpeug5  léice 
bo  pndm  ap  eap  bo  bi  laim  leip  an  gcdiépig  í,  ..1.  eap  bomame6 
flinm  an  eapa,  agup  iap  n-a  pdgail  ap  an  uip^e  i,  impeap 
bpaoióeace  uippi,  a^up7  cuipeap  pó  geapaib  i  beic  bliabam 
'na  cac  asup  bliabam  'na  h-eala8  agnp  bliabam  'na  Dobap-cti9 
nniie.      Ggup    bi    yi    Id    gaca    bliaóna    'na    cpuc    pern,    agup 


1  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  clogasach  uchtbhláith  uineoga".  2  A  adds 

"  agus  ni  lamhdis  sluagh  no  sochaidh  da  h-iomdheoin".  3  Thus  A.     H  reads 

"  armdearg  mac  Seadna  Suiligh  mac  Lughaidh  Lamhfhada"  !     F  reads    "mac 
namhadon  ".     L  39  omits.  4  The  last  twenty -six  words  are  from  H,  whose 

reading  I  prefer  here  to  that  of  A.  5  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  rug". 

6  H  reads  "  bobhuinne  "  ;    p  "  bobuinne  ".  7  The  last  twelve  words  are 

from  H.  8  H  reads  "  halainn".  9  H  inflects,   "  dobharchoin  ". 
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prow  of  their  vessel  towards  its  land ;  and  there  was  a  high-headed, 
flower-bordered^1)  windowed  cathair  or  mansion  in  the  very  centre  of 
that  island,  and  they  found  that  royal  mansion  open,  and  they  went 
into  it,  and  no  one  did  they  find  in  it  except  one  slow-eyed(2)  damsel 
of  a  woman,  who,  in  shape  and  form,  mien  and  make,  was  like  to  the 
woman  who  had  pnt  the  geasa  upon  them,  and  when  they  beheld  the 
girl  she  shed  desperate  showers  of  tears. 

Thereafter,  the  damsel  asked  them  their  news,  and  they  gave  her 
their  own  news  without  disputing ;  and  Cod  asked  tidings  from  the 
girl,  and  thereupon  she  began  to  tell  them  her  story,  and  said  :  "A 
crowned  king  of  righteous  judgments  there  was  in  the  Land  of  the 
White  Men,  whose  name  was  Eochaidh  [Yohy]  the  Sharp-armed,  son 
of  Maiclin,  and  he  had  no  children  except  two  daughters  only,  and 
even  those  two  daughters  had  not  the  same  mother.  The  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Antuaigh  was  the  first  wife  that  the  King  of  the 
White  Men  had,  but  she  never  bore  any  children  except  one  daughter 
only ;  and  if  there  were  to  be  a  single  king  over  the  three  divisions 
of  the  world  she  were  his  match,  of  a  wife  ;  for  there  was  not  in  her 
own  time  a  woman  of  better  form,  beauty,  make,  and  appearance 
than  she;  Eeithlinn  [Eaylin],  the  bright-eyed, (3)  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  White  Men,  was  that  woman's  name.  And  after  the  death 
of  that  first  wife  this  king  took  another  one,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Dreólann,  and  that  woman  bore  him  another  daughter,  and 
bore  no  more,  and  I  myself  am  that  daughter.  As  for  my  mother, 
upon  her  coming  to  the  country  of  the  White  Men,  she  conceived  a 
hatred  and  a  real  enmity  against  bright-eyed  Eeithlinn,  that  is,  her 
step-daughter,  and  she  enticed  her  with  her  to  swim  by  a  waterfall 
that  was  near  the  mansion — Eas  Roniaine  is  the  name  of  the  water- 
fall— and  on  her  getting  her  in  the  water  she  works  enchantment  on 
her,  and  puts  her  under  geasa  to  be  a  year  a  cat,  and  a  year  a  swan, 
and  a  year  a  venomous  otter.     And  she  is  for  one  day  in  every  year, 


(!)  I  take  fo chair  to  be  the  same  as  eochair,  " border".  "Bláith"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  "flower",  but  may  mean  "smoothness"  or  sometimes  even 
"  fame  ",  as  in  the  proverb  "  is  buaine  bládh  [fame]  'na  saoghal  ". 

(2)  A  common  epithet  in  Irish,  almost  always  applied,  however,  to  a  married 
woman  in  contradistinction  to  the  "brisk  eye"  of  a  girl  ;  hence  it  seems  here 
misplaced. 

(3)  Could  "  mongshúileach  "  mean  "  with  long  eyelashes  "  ? 
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51Ó  bé  peap  bo  Imgpeaó  léi  an  can  ba  cac  í,  pgaoilpeab 
a  ^eapa  bí,  a^np  ni  h-ion-luaibce  beilb  ban  an  boiriam1  05 
péacam  oeilb  na  h-ingme  pm,"  a^up  abubaipc2  ^up  b'  í  pm 
bo  conncabap  'na  cac  mp  an  oileán  pm  ^an  ampap,  agup 
"Saop-mnip"  amm  na  h-mnpe  pm  pém,  a$up  "  cac  na  Saop- 
mnpe"  ^oipceap  bi-pe  t»o  £peap. 

t)o  labaip  an  mgean  apíp  a^up  íp  eaó  abubaipc,  "lp 
mipe  an  mgean  eile  00  bí  05  "Ríg  na  bpeap  bpionn,  agup 
t)o  ^abaó  lá  aonaig  a^up  dpb-oipeaécaip  leip  an  "Rig,  a^up 
t>o  pm£  an  Rí§  í  ^cdcaoip  dlmnn  ópóa  í  gceapcldp  na 
pluag  íomapcac  pm,  agup  bo  bí  bpeaca3  píp-£lioca  píp-eólaca 
ba  bpoillpmgaó  óóib  a^np  bo  cdc  1  ^coiécmne,  an  uaip  pm. 
Siolla  b'd  bcu^abap  na  plói£  iomapcac[a]4  pm  cap  muip  a^up 
cap  móp-paip^e  bo  conncabap  Ions  luccmap  lan-aiopeac  a^ 
ceacc  1  bcíp5  1  ^cuan  na  cdcpac  pin  agup  an  can  bo  píleabap 
íomab  plóig  a^np  pocaióe  bo  ceacc  aipbi,  ní  cdmi^  acc 
pomóp6  úp-gpdnba  il-piapcac,  a^up  ba  óuibe  'nd  ^ual  poileac 
ap  na  bdcaó  1  n-uip^e  pnap  oigpeaca  ^ac  alc  a^up  506 
agaió  be  'n  peap  rhóp  pm,  agnp  ní  paib  geal  bé  acc  [a]  ód 
púil,  a^up  ba  gile  lab  'nd  pneacca  aon-oióce,  a^up  beapc  be 
cpoicmb  piab-maol  a^up  peapbó^  mme,  a^up  bo  lei^  'na  paon 
pó-peaca  cpíb  na  plóigcib  é,  a^up  bo  baóup-pa  1  gcdcaoip  óip 
óip-loip^e  pan  aonac  an  uaip  pm,  í  bpocaip  m'acap,  a^up  ní 
oipeapaiti  nó  cómnuibe7  bo  pmne  an  c-ó^lac  móp  pm  no  gup 
cuip8  a  ód  laiti  am'  cimcioll,  agnp  §up  cmp  ap  a  gualamn  50 
h-mp-éabcpom  mé,  a^up  cu^  agaió  ap  aip  cum  a  lom^e. 
Q^up  map  bo  connaipc  an  c-aonac  pm  ba  ndip  [leo]  é,  agnp 
cíobcpdcc  nocap  pan  peap  iomcap[c]a  aipm  bo  na  h-iolrhaomib 
[íol-bmbnib]  bo  babap  ip  an  bail  pm  nap  éipgió  50  h-aclam 
im-éap^a  a^up  nap  lean  eipean,  agup  ba  óíomaom  bóib,  óip 
ni  pngpac  aip  50  nbeacaió  <oJá  lum^  agnp  CL15  a  copac  bo 
muip  a^up  a  beipeab  bo  cíp,  agup  peólap  poime  ^aca  nbípeac 

1  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  ni  haon  measadh  naith^í  deilbli  mná  san  domhan",  which 
seems  corrupt.  2  p  reads  "  do  ráidseat  c.  r.  n.  hlor.  daitheasg  aenfir  gur  be 

an  cat",  etc.  3  Thus  H.     A  has  "  briathra".  4  A  reads 

"  niomarcach " ;  the  others  omit.     I  have  often  heard  "  niomarcaidli "   used  for 
"  iomarcaidh  ".  5  H  reads  4<  ag  soitheadh  an  chuain  ".  6  H  has 

«  fomhoir  "  ;  L  39  has  "  foghmhar  ".  7  Thus  L  39  ;  but  A  reads 
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in  her  own  shape,  and  whatever  man  would  be  beside  her  when  she 
is  a  cat,  wonld  loose  her  geasa  off  her  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  women 
of  the  world  is  not  worth  mentioning  on  beholding  that  damsel's 
beauty  "  ;  and  she  said  that  beyond  doubt  it  was  she  they  beheld  as  a 
cat  upon  that  island,  and  Free  Island  is  the  name  of  that  island  itself, 
and  she  is  always  called  the  cat  of  Free  Island. 

The  girl  spoke  again,  and  'twas  what  she  said  :  "lam  the  other 
daughter  that  the  King  of  the  White  Men  had,  and  a  day  for  a  fair 
and  for  a  great  assembly  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  he  sat  on  his 
splendid  golden  throne  in  the  very  midst  of  those  numerous  hosts  ; 
and  truly-prudent,  truly-wise  judgments  were  being  exhibited  to 
them  and  to  all  in  common  at  that  time.  Of  a  glance  that  those 
numerous  hosts  gave  over  the  sea  and  great  ocean,  they  beheld  a 
capacious  full-fine  bark  coming  to  land  in  the  city's  harbour,  and  when 
they  thought  that  many  warriors  and  people  would  come  out  of  her, 
there  came  not  but  one  fearful-ugly  monstrous  Fomor,  (x)  and  blacker 
than  a  coal  of  sally (2)  drowned  in  cold  iced  water  was  every  joint  and 
feature  of  that  great  man,  and  there  was  nothing  of  him  white 
but  his  two  eyes,  and  they  were  whiter  than  the  snow  of  one  night, 
and  there  was  a  garment  of  skins  of  hornless  deer  and  roebuck  about 
him,  and  he  launched  himself  in  a  racing-rush  through  the  hosts,  and 
I  was  on  a  golden-gilt  throne  in  the  assembly  at  that  time,  close  to 
my  father,  and  neither  halt  nor  stop  did  the  great  warrior  make  until 
he  threw  his  two  hands  round  about  me  and  set  me  lightly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  faced  back  for  his  ship.  And  when  the  assemblage 
beheld  that,  they  were  shamed  ;  howsoever  never  a  man  who  carried 
weapon  of  the  many  bands  who  were  in  that  assembly  but  rose  up 
quickly  and  speedily  and  followed  him ;  but  vain  it  was  for  them,  for 
they  never  overtook  him  until  he  went  aboard  his  bark,  and  gave  its 
prow  to  sea  and  its  stern  to  land,  and  he  sails  away  to  this  island, 
and  he  has  me  ever  since  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  of  the  people  of  the 

"  Toirneamh  no  tairisim".     H  omits.  8  H  reads  < '  iadhastar  " . 


(x)  I  do  not  like  to  render  this  word  "  Fomor  "  by  "  giant ",  which  is  usually 
"athach",  or  "fathach",  so  I  have  retained  it  in  the  translation.  It  seems  to 
mean  here  nearly  the  same  as  "  fathach  ",  "  giant ".  (2)  Sally,  or  sallow 

charcoal,  is  often  used  by  the  Irish,  amongst  other  things,  for  bringing  back  the 
hair  on  an  animal  where  it  has  been  rubbed  off. 


66        eaócraa  cLoinnc  tcí§  ncí  li-iomjaióe. 

gup  an  oiledn  po,  agup  acdnn-pe  ai^e  6  fin  a  leic.  G^up  m 
pacap  t>e  Óaomib  an  Ooiiiam  an  ccéin  acd[im]  punn  acc  pib-pe 
aiiiám,  a^up  an  lá  cu^  leip  mé  Oo  gabap  05  cappaing  m'puilc 
a^up  m'pionnpaó,  agup  an  can  Oo  connaipc  an  pomóp  píop- 
gpdnna  pm,  aOnbaipc  liom-pa  meanmna  maic  t>o  beic  05am 
agup  nac  paib  accuingió  ap  bic  00  íapppainn  aip  naó 
Dcitjbpaó  pé  óam,  a^up  ip  é  accuinje  t>o  íappap  aip  ^an 
milleao  bo  óéanarh  opm  50  ceann  bliaóna,  ajup  acdim  aige 
le  bliaóain  jup  a[n]  Id  amdpac1:  asup  a  cdipOe  5pdóac[a]," 
ap  pí,  aOéanaió-pe  ímceacc  50  tuac  ó'n  bpeap  mop,  óip  ní 
céiO  cpéan  no  cpuag  ^an  bdpugaó  uaio2." 

Ip  annpm  aOubaipc  Coo  nac  n^eabaó  pé  óp  na  cpumne 
a^np  jjan  anriiain  pe  cuapap^bdil  an  pip  nióip  pm.  lp  ^eapp 
do  bdOap  a  h-aicle  an  córhpdóa  pm  50  bpacaOap  an  pomóp 
píop5pdnt>a  cuca,  a^up  lop^  im-pearhap  íapnuióe  ma  Idim 
ciopcla  óiapOuib,  50  peace  pleapaib  uippi,  a^up  paobap  pgeme- 
beappca3  a^  ^ac  pliop  Oíob  pm,  peace  plabpaióe  op  cionn  na 
pig-luipge  pm,  agup  uball-meall  íapamn  ap  50c  plabpaó  óíob 
50  po-óeal^aib  uiine,  agup  níop  pd^baig  pi  puac4  no  piceiOe 
allca  no  appaéc  éi^céille  i  scpei^  no  i  ^cuaip  no  1  ^cappai^ 
no  í  n-mbeap  ndp  óúipig  pé  le  puaim  na  ppíom-luipge  pm. 
G^np  an  can  Oo  connaipc  an  peap  móp  clann  R15  na 
h-lopuaióe  Oo  pmne  glomap  ^apb  ^dipe5  íonnup  50  bpéaOpaióe 
a  íonacap6  uile  O'dipearh  ap  ThéaO  an  ^op^ailce  cu^  pé  ap  a 
béal7.  Cíoócpacc  cug  an  mgean  cpuc  maic  ap  éajcpuc,  ajup 
maipe  ap  mi-maipe  an  pm,  pe  h-uaman  a^up  pe  h-imea^la  na 
n-05  niarh-cpocac  pm  Oo  cucim  pip  an  bpomóp  bpíopgpdnna8. 
Ip  afi  pm  t>o  pdió  CoO  mac  "Rí£  na  h-lopuaióe,  "ndp  ba  maic 
a^up  nap  ba  poipb  an  pao£al  Ouic,  a^up  ndp  ba  pop-pdilceac 
ceac  nime  no  caiman  pómaO  no  Oo  óiaió  óuic  a  pacaig 
SpdnOa"  ap  pé.     Ip  annpm  ú'éipig  an  bpac  cap  bpuac9  agup 


1  The  last  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  words  are  from  H,  which  reads  ' '  eiseiomh  " 
and  "taraing",  for  which  I  have  substituted  "eisean"  and  "tarraing"  in  the  text. 
A  and  the  other  mss.  omit  her  request  and  the  giant's  promise.  The  word  "  fomór  " 
is  very  variously  spelt  even  in  the  same  MS.,  as  "  fomór  ",  "  fonihór  ",  "  fómhair  ", 
"  foghmor  ",  and  "foghmhor".  I  have  kept  to  the  first  form  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  2  H  "Is  gearr  go  ttuibhradh  timgibh(r)  saoghuil  dhibh." 

3  Thus  L.     A  has  "  bith  aile  saoir  ",  which  I  do  not  understand.  4  H  has 
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world,  all  tlie  time  that  I  am  here,  but  you  alone.  And  the  day  he 
took  me  with  him  I  began  tearing  my  tresses  and  my  hair,  and  when 
the  truly  hideous  Eomor  beheld  that,  he  told  me  to  have  good 
•courage,  and  that  there  was  no  petition  I  would  ask  of  him  that  he 
would  not  grant  me ;  and  the  petition  I  asked  of  him  was  to  do  me 
no  harm  until  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he  has  me  for  a  year  all  but 
to-morrow;  and,  beloved  friends,"  said  she,  "depart  ye  quickly  from 
the  Great  Man,  for  neither  the  powerful  nor  the  puny  escape  from 
him  without  death." 


It  was  then  Cod  said  that  he  would  not  take  the  gold  of  the  world 
and  not  wait  for  tidings  of  that  Great  Man.  Short  time  they  were 
after  this  discourse,  until  they  beheld  the  hideous  Fomor  approaching 
them,  and  a  thick  iron  club  in  his  circular  jet-black  hand,  with  seven 
sides  upon  it,  and  an  edge  like  a  razor  upon  every  side,  seven  chains 
above  that  great  staff,  (l)  and  an  iron  apple-knob  on  every  chain  of  them, 
with  spikelets  round  about,  and  he  never  left  horror  or  wild  creature  or 
senseless  spectre  in  crag  or  hollow  or  rock  or  river-mouth  that  he  did 
not  rouse  with  the  noise  of  that  huge  club.  And  when  the  Great 
Man  beheld  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway  he  gave  a  coarse  yell 
of  laughter,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  inspect(2)  the  whole  of  his  inside, 
with  all  the  opening  that  he  gave  his  mouth.  The  girl,  how- 
-ever,  thereupon  changed  shapeliness  for  misshape,  and  loveliness  for 
unloveliness,  with  horror,  and  with  fear  of  those  bright-formed  youths 
falling  by  the  awful  Eomor.  Then  spake  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of 
NTorway  :  "  May  life  be  neither  good  nor  pleasant  to  you,  and  may  the 
house  neither  of  heaven  nor  of  earth  give  welcome  either  before  or 
behind  you,  hideous  giant,"  said  he.     It  was  then  arose  the  mantle 

"  uath",  "  athaide",  and  "  arracht".  p  has  "feithide  no  ealta  no  arocht".  A 
has  "  aireachta".  H  "  Tonnus  go  bhfaicfidh  an  pútato  is  lugh  do  bheith  ar  ioctur 
a  ghuile  ".  5  Thus  H.     A  has  "  glaodh  mór  garbh  ionamhail  gháire", 

6  p  has  "iochtar  ainathar".     A  has  "innichir".  7  H  reads  "ara 

mhant  chraos  móradhbhal ".  8  The  last  twenty-seven  words  are 

from  H.  9  Thus  p  and  L.     H  reads  "  brat  tair  bhruachas  ".     A  25 

reads  "  brathair  buadhach  ".     A  reads  "  brathair  bruacha  ". 


i1)  Literally  "  King-staff  ".  "  Eigh  "  is  often  used  even  to  this  day  as  a  mere 
intensitive,  and  need  not  always  be  translated  "  king  "  or  "  royal  ".  (-)  Literally 
^'  count". 

f2 


68         eaccraa  cloiNNe  rí$  wa  li-ioRuaióe. 

an  cuile  ^an  cpágáó'  a^up  an  bumne  ^an  bpipeaó  a  gup  an 
cé  nac  bcuj5  aon  cnoig  ap  5CÚI  piarii  pe  h-uacaó  no  pe 
h-iomab  1  ^cac  50  1  ^cóiiilamn  piarii  .1.  Coo  mac  "RÍ5  na 
h-lopuai6e,  1  ^jcomne  0511  p  1   ^córiiódil  an  pacaig2.     lp  annpin 

00  cpomao  na  pleaga  ceann-géapa  caéa  eacoppa  le  buipbe 
an  cóiíi-buailce,  ^up  lubab  na  cpamn  pip  na  p^iaeaib,  a^up 
bo  béiceabap  na  pipmammce  pe  h-dóbal  [a]  n-im-buailce,  ^up 
lúbabap  a^up  ^np  geappabap3  na  IthcpeaCa  b'd  luac-geappab- 
a^up  ^iip  leabpab  na  cmn  caca  be  na  cpaoipeacaib4,  agnp 
5-up  h-antipéióeaó  a  bpuilc  be  na  lannaib,  a^up  5-up  ballaó- 
a  ptjile  leip  na  Imncib  pola  plannpuaibe5  05  cuiam  50 
popleacan  ibip  an  biap  ^aip^ióeac  pm,  ajup  ni  beapna[b]  po'n 
CRGOl6  no  po  caó  caéapóa,  córhpac  beipe  beaglaoc  ba  peapp 
'ná  cómpac  na  beipe  beag-laoc  po.  lap  pm  píneabap  nabóibe 
pigne  péióe  cap  caobaib  agup  cap  coppaib  a  céile,  ^up  rhaoib 
loc  cobap  bílionna  pó  n-a  gcopaib  le  peabap  na  ^leice  a^up 
na  coppui§eacc[a]  bo  babap  b'á  béanam  :  a^up  ni  h-annpo 
bo  óeónaig  an  píp-t)ia  pop-ópóa7  báp  no  oibe  mic  "Rig  na 
h-lopuaibe,  agup,  6  nac  ann,  cu^  pé  paob-cop  paob-cam8  bo'n 
bpaéac,  ^up  cuip  na  ceicpe  ^abla  50  po  clipce  1  h-dipbe  paip, 
a^up  bo  labaip  an  c-ó^lac  móp  a^up  ip  eab  abubaipc : 
"  Copab  bo  gaile  agup  bo  gaip^e  ope  a  mic  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe 

1  mbéal  puag  a^up  peancuib  a^np  luce  léigce  liag  a^up 
leabap,  a^up  ná  cuip  mé  pém  cum  bdip." 

"Luigim-pe  1  bpiabnuipe  m'apm,"  ap  Cob,  abd  bcu5paióe9óp 
na  cpuinne  bam  nac  ^eabamn  é  a^up  ^an  bo  Ceann  bo 
buamc  bioc,"  a^up  bo  cappam^  a  lann  líomca  leabapóa,  ap 
a  cpuaill  éipim  caip^ce  a^up  bo  buail  a  scómpac  a  cmn10 
agup  muméil  é,  ^up  éeilg  a  ceann  ^á  colairm  be'n  béim  pm. 
G^up  édmig  bo'[n]  mbpuigm  íapam,  a^up  éu^  lop^  an  pip 
móip  leip,  a^up  lei^eap  ap  lap  i,  i  bpiabnuipe  na  h-mgme,  a5up 


1  Thus  p.     H  has  "  traothughadh  " .     A  < <  traoithe  " .  2  H  lias  < '  an 

torathar  fomhordha  ".  3  A  reads  "  gairidar  "  and  "  luathgairadh  "  ;  the- 

others  omit.     I  read  "lúbadar  "  for  "lubadh".  4  Thus  A  25;  but 

A  has  "  na  ceann  acu  tres  na  cathbhairibh  ".  5  Thus  H  25.     A  reads 

"  f abuaide ' ' .  6  A  adds   "  no  fathanna  "(?).     p  omits  part  of  this 

description.  7  A  reads  "  forgadh"(?).  8  A  25  reads  "taobhebor 

taobheham".  9  A  has  "  da  ttucigh".     A  25  ' '  da  ttugthadh "  ;  the 
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beyond  border^1)  and  the  flood  without  ebb,  and  the  torrent  without 
breaking,  the  man  who  never  gave  back  one  single  foot  before  few  or 
before  many,  in  battle  or  in  conflict,  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway, 
to  meet  and  oppose  the  giant.  It  was  then  the  sharp-headed  spears 
of  battle  were  couched  between  them  for  the  furiousness  of  the  mutual 
striking,  so  that  the  hafts  were  bent  against  the  shields,  and  the 
firmament  roared  with  the  awfulness  of  the  smiting,  so  that  they  cut 
with  quick -cutting  their  breastplates,  and  the  battle  heads  were 
beaten  oif  the  javelins,  and  their  locks  were  disordered  by  the  blades, 
and  their  eyes  were  blinded  with  the  pools  of  crimson  blood  falling 
copiously  between  those  two  heroes  :  and  there  was  not  performed  at 
Troy,  or  in  the  Cath  Cat7iardha,{2)  a  combat  of  two  good  heroes  better 
than  the  combat  of  those  two  good  heroes.  After  that  they  stretched 
their  tough  smooth  hands  across  one  another's  sides  and  bodies,  until 
a  well-lake  of  a  flood  out-burst  beneath  their  feet,  with  the  excel- 
lency of  the  struggle  and  the  wrestling  they  were  making.  Eut  it 
was  not  here  that  the  very-golden  true-God  permitted  the  death  or 
the  tragic-end  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Norway ;  and,  since  it  was 
not,  he  gave  the  giant  a  fierce  twist,  fiercely  crooked,  so  that  he  sent 
the  four  forks(3)  very  cleverly  over  him,  and  the  Great  Youth  spake, 
and  'twas  what  he  said  :  "  The  fruits  of  your  vigour  and  valour  to 
you,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  in  the  mouths  rof  sages  and  shana- 
chies  and  readers  of  flags(4)  and  books,  and  do  not  put  myself  to 
death." 

"I  swear  in  the  presence  of  my  weapons, "(5)  said  Cod,  "if  the 
gold  of  the  world  were  to  be  given  me  that  I  would  not  accept  it,  if  I 
were  not  to  take  the  head  off  you,"  and  he  drew  his  polished  smiting 
blade  out  of  its  dry  protecting-sheath,  and  he  struck  him  at  the 
joining  of  the  head  and  the  neck,  so  that  of  that  stroke  he  cast  his 
head  from  his  body.  And  after  this  he  came  to  the  palace  and 
hrought  the  club  of  the  Great  Man  with  him,  and  he  lays  it  on  the 

others  omit.  10  A  has  "cheann".     A  25  "cheainn";  the  others  omit. 


(x)  This  seems  corrupt.        -  (2)  I  think  that  this  is  the  Irish  name  for  the 

•battle  of  Pharsalia.  (3)  This  apparently  means  that  he  threw  him  on  his 

hack  with,  his  arms  and  legs  in  the  air.  (4)  This  is  an  evident  allusion  to 

•Ogams.     It  occurs  again  in  the  version  of  "  Deirdre"  which  I  published  in  the 
"  Z.  fúr  Celt.  Phil.",  n.  1,  p.  142.  (5)  This  expression  also  occurs  in  the 

* '  Deirdre ' '  story.     Naoise  swears  to  her, ..' '  i  bhnadhnuise  a  arm  ". 


7o         edócraci  cloiNNe  ní$  na  h-iorcucnóe. 

t>0  pdio  pe  n-a  Óeapbpdicpib  a  aipm  bo  gabdil  uaió1,  a^up  t>o 
pinne  an  laoio  : — 

"  5a^>  ^a  h-aipm-pe  ann  bo  bopn 
a  rhic  lopuaib  na  n-6plann, 
5o  bpaicim  íab-pan  50  beacc 
íno  cpeacca  uile  ó'n  bpaiceac. 

"1p  mipe  Cob  mac  an  pío$ 
<5©  cd  m'puil  na  cobaip  cpíon, 
Óo  caompibe  pmne  5011  puaé 
1  scpíoóaib  caoirhe  lopuaib.' 

"  Cuipió  Unbe  le  mo  óneap 
Tíld  peappbe  lib  mo  leigeap, 
TTlo  cneaba2  pul  peappap  m'ptnl 
Gp  spab  bup  n-ini$  sabaig."3 

Q  h-aicle  na  laoib  pm  bo  cuipeaó  luibe  íce  a^up  léigip  t 
^cnedóaib  agup  a  gcpéaccaib  mic  "Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe,  a^up  t>o 
bat>ap  cpí  lá  a^up  ceópa  oióce  inp  an  bíinaó  pm,  a^up  íao  05 
iompáó  ap  cac  na  Saop-mnpe  t>e  £ndc.  Óip  ba  óeirhm  piu 
^upab  í  an  mgean  do  cmp  íab  pém  po  geapaib  do  bí  ann,  1 
^cpuc  caic.  J51DeaD  }V  aiP  b°  cmnpeac,  an  lon^  t>o  bi  05  an 
bpomóp  bo  cup  le  hmgm  "Ríg  na  bpeap  bpionn  50  [a]  h-aéap- 
óa  pém.  Q^np  cpíocnmgéeap  an  cómaiple  pm  leó.  Go"up 
iap  ^ceileabpaó  bo'n  mgm  bóib  ^abaio  05  ap^nani4  na  ppué- 
paipp^e   a^up    05    caipbeall    na    bconn   bciug-puaó   ap    pea6 


1  The  last  twenty  words  are  added  from  H,  but  I  change  "  dearbhráithre ' 
and  "uadh"into  "  dearbhráithiibh "  and  "  uaidh." 

2  H  reads —       "  M'arma  sul  silfeas  nifuil." 


A  25  reads — 


3  H  reads- 


;<  Mo  chneadha  sul  fo  thiucfas  mfuil 
Ar  ghrádh  bhur  uinnia  amaca." 

"  Gabhaidh  na  h-airm  as  mo  láimh 
A  chlann  Ioruaidhe  gan  miobháigh, 
Go  bfaicidh  sibh  um  0  seach 
Créacht  mo  chuirp  on  aitheach. 

!<  Caoinfigbear  Cod  mac  an  righ 
Ge  ta  mfhuil  na  chubbar  crion 
Ee  mor  nainnire  go  mbuaidhe 
I  gcriochaibh  caoimhe  Ioruadhe." 
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ground  before  the  girl,  and  told  his  brothers  to  take  from  him  his 
weapons,  and  he  made  the  lay  : — 

"  Take  from  me  my  arms,  I  pray, 
Sons  of  the  King  of  Norway. 
Let  me  see  (my  blood  is  scant) 
The  wounds  made  by  the  giant^1) 

"lam  Cod,  son  of  the  king, 
Although  my  blood  is  [now]  a  withered  foam, 
We  would  be  lamented  without  hatred 
In  the  gentle  lands  of  Norway. 

"  Set  ye  herbs  to  my  skin 
If  ye  desire  to  cure  me, 
My  hurts,  before  my  blood  ebbs  away, 
For  the  love  of  your  generosity,  attend  to." 

After  that  lay,  herbs  of  balm  and  healing  were  put  into  his  hurts 
and  wounds.  And  they  were  three  days  and  three  nights  in  that 
palace,  and  they  discoursing  constantly  about  the  cat  of  the  Freo 
Island,  for  they  were  certain  that  it  was  the  girl  who  placed  them- 
selves under  geasa  who  was  in  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat.  Howsoever 
the  thing  they  resolved  on  was,  to  send  the  ship  that  the  Fomor  had, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  "White  Men,  to  [take  her]  to  her 
own  patrimony.  And  that  plan  is  carried  out  by  them.  And  after 
bidding  farewell  to  the  maiden,  they  proceed  to  voyage  over  the 
stream-of-the-sea,  and  to  journey  through  the  thick-red  waves  for  five 


I  read  "  Ioruaidh'  "  for  "  Ioruaidhe  "  in  the  second  line  to  make  it  scan.    L  reads 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  thus — 

"  Go  bhfághthar  amuigh  's  amach 
Mo  chreachta  uile  o'n  atach." 

and  the  seventh  and  eighth — 

"  Caoinfear  sinne  go  nuadh 
A  ccríochaibh  áille  na  hiorruaidhe.', 

*  The  last  fifty-three  words  are  from  H,  which  gives  the  passage  more  fully 
than  A  ;  but  I  have  changed  "  ba  dhéin  "  to  "  féin  ",  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

(*)  Literally,  "  Take  these  weapons  in  thy  hand,  |  Son  of  Norway  of  the  golden 
blades,  |  until  I  view  them  exactly  |  all  my  wounds  from  the  giant."  The  trans- 
lation of  this  verse  in  the  text  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original  "Deibhidh", 
without  observance  of  alliteration.  For  an  explanation  of  this  metre  see  my 
"  Literary  History  of  Ireland",  p.  483. 


72         eaócRci  cloiNNe  Rig  no  h-ioRuaióe. 

eúig  mbliaóan1  D'd  n-annpip,  05  íappaió  na  Saop-mnpe,  agup 
nt  bpuapaDap.  Clgnp  Id  615m  Dóib  map  pm  agup  íao  05 
óipceacc  le  pogail2  an  cuain  caincig  ciibapbdin,  bo  conncaoap 
10115  luccriiap  Idn-aióbpeac  50  peólcaib  iomóa  e,xaihla  t>'d 
n-ionnpaióe,  agup  aon  óglac  píoóga3  popg-leacan  calma 
cupaca  cpoióeaiíiail  1  gcop-copaig  na  lumge  pm,  agup  íp 
arhlaió  do  bi  an  c-6glac-pan  agup  mion  óip  6p-loipge  po  n-a 
ceann,  agup  coppdn  D'iapann  im-pigm  ma  Idirri  IdiOip  luac- 
gofiaig.  Cioócpdcc  ap  nDpuO  a  n-acpogup  00  clomn  Rig  na 
h-lopuaióe  06,  píneap  an  larh  gup  an  lomg  a  pabaOap,  agup 
cuipeap  an  coppdn  uippi  50  h-aclarii  Tjpmaipneac  agup 
eógbap  i  n-dipOe  ap  an  bpaippge  í4,  agup  cug  agaió  mp  na 
h-iol-iiiapaib  :  agup  ip  é  óglac  Oo  bi  annpm  .1.  an  niacaoii) 
Tllóp  mac  Rig  na  Sopca,  agup  ip  é  tíóbap  pa  paib  pé  óóib5 
gup  le  Rig  na  h-lopuaióe  Oo  cuic  Rig  na  Sopca  1  gcac 
cacpac  an  cSpoca  t)eipg6  poime  pm. 

CugaDap  Clann  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe  a  Ocpí  cloióiiiée  amac 
agup  buaileaOap  cpi  buille  gac  peap  biob  1  gcpann-peóil 
lumge  an  pip  móip,  gup  geappaDap  an  cpann  1  gceaDóip, 
íonnup  gup  cuic  an  long  cum  an  cpdile  peapb-puaió  apíp. 
Ip  annpm  aDubaipc  an  TTIacaorh  Tílóp,  "  TTIo  ceann  pa  bup 
mbeic  annpm  a  clann  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe,"  ap  pé,  "  Od 
ngeabaó  pib  córhpac  aompip  uaim."  "  ^eobam  go  Oeirhm," 
ap  Coo,  "óip  ní  paicpió  aon  oume  pmn  go  bpdc  ag  cuapgam 
aompip  arhdm.7"  Ggup  cug  CoO  agup  an  gaipgióeac  Od  pgiac 
pgiariióa  pgocóeapg  bpeac  buan-licpeac,  agup  Od  cloióeairi 
com-paOa  cóifi-géapa  ceipDeamla,  O'd  n-ionnpaibe,  agup  Oo 
cóitipaic  piaO  ap  an  lacaip  pm,  agup  ba  buan-dióbéil8  bap- 
luaó  béim-ldiOip  córhpac  na  Oeipe  Deag-laoc  pm.  go  Dcug  an 
TTIacaorh  TTIóp  cpí  cpoigée  ap  a  cúl  ípan  cóiiipac  pm,  ap 
gclaoclóó    cpoéa    Oeilbe    agup    céaopaó    óó.      Ip    annpm    Oo 


1  H  omits  this.  2  p  "  ro  ciorgoil  na  ccuan  cciomhasghorm  " .     L  has 

u  re  ciorghuile  an  chuain  ".     A  25  has  "  re  fodhail  ghuirm  ".  3  This  is 

the  usual  pronunciation  of    "rioghdha".     p  has    "a  ccuir  thosaigh  na  leabhar 
loinge  sin ".     A  "a  ccuir  thochta ".  4  The  last  thirty-two  words  are  from 

H,  which  gives  the  sense  best.  5  p  <<  adhbhar  fa  raibhe  doibh".     H  omits 

this  whole  passage.     The  idiom  is  an  unusual  one.  6  A  25  reads  "  agcath 

catharga  na  traoithe  deirge  ".  7  The  last  forty-three  words  are 
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years  of  their  time,  seeking  the  Free  Island,  and  they  fonnd  it  not. 
Of  a  certain  day  that  they  were  thns,  and  they  listening  to  the  noises 
of  the  talkative  white-foamed  sea,  they  beheld  a  laden  full-fair  bark 
with  many  variegated  sails  coming  towards  them,  and  a  single,  royal, 
broad-eyed,  valiant,  valorous,  vigorous(x)  youth  in  the  prow  of  that 
ship,  and  this  is  how  that  youth  was  :  he  had  a  gold-gilt  diadem 
upon  his  head,  and  a  sickle  of  thick  iron  in  his  strong,-  swift-wounding 
hand.  However,  on  his  approaching  near  to  the  children  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  he  stretches  his  hand  towards  the  ship  in  which  they 
were,  and  puts  forth  his  sickle,  readily  and  boldly,  and  lifts  the  ship 
on  high  out  of  the  sea,  and  faced  for  the  multiple  waters.  And  the 
youth  who  was  there  was  the  Macaomh(2)  Mór,  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Sorcha,  and  the  reason  he  went  for  them  was  that  it  was  by  the 
King  of  Norway  the  King  of  Sorcha  fell  before  that,  in  the  battle  of 
the  city  of  the  Red  Stream. 

The  children  of  the  King  of  Norway  drew  forth  their  three 
swords,  and  smote  three  blows,  each  man  of  them,  on  the  sail-mast  of 
the  Great  Man's  ship,  so  that  they  cut  the  mast  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  ship  fell  off  again  to  the  bitter  red  brine.  Then  said  the  Great 
Macaomh  :  "  My  joy  it  is,  ye  to  be  there,  sons  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way," said  he,  "  if  ye  would  accept  single  combat  from  me." 
"  Indeed  we  will  accept  it,"  said  Cod,  "  for  no  one  shall  ever  see  us 
smiting  a  single  man  [together]."  Then  Cod  and  the  Champion 
brought  against  one  another  two  handsome  flower-red,  speckled,  last- 
ingly-lettered shields,  and  two  highly- wrought  swords,  of  like  length 
and  sharpness,  and  they  fought  upon  the  spot.  And  constant-awful 
palm-quick  stroke-strong  was  the  combat  of  those  two  good  heroes, 
until  the  Great  Macaomh  gave  three  steps  backwards  in  that  battle, 
his  form,  appearance,  and  senses  being  changed  [with  fear].     It  was 


from  p  and  L.     A  and  A  25  omit  them.  8  A  has  "  buanmall ' 


(^Literally  "hearty".  (2)  Pronounced  "mokkave";  it  often  occurs 

in  the  romantic  tales,  but  seldom  outside  of  them.  It  seems  to  often  mean  a 
mysterious  unknown  youth  of  a  particular  age,  and  I  think  also  of  illustrious 
birth.  (3)  Literally  "  the  reason  that  he  was  for  them,"  a  curious  and  most 

uncommon  idiom  in  Irish. 


74         eaccTCa  cIoinnc  Rig  na  h-ionuaióe. 

poillpigeaó1  t>o'n  TÍldnac  (.1.  oibe  ttiic  Rig  na  Sopca),  a  balca 
bo  beic  nip  an  éi^ean,  map  pin.  i.  TTlac  Rig  na  Sopca,  a^up 
t>o  b'é  an  Tílanaó  pin  pern2  peap  ba  mó  boilbée  bpaoigeaóca 
b'd  bcdim^  ma  com-airnpip  pém5,  a^up  cu^  lia^  ceiéip- 
beannac  caopcamn4  cui^e,  a^up  bo  cuaió  uippi,  a^up  t>o  éipig 
le  na  ctfrhacc  bpaoigeaóca  i  bppióib  na  pipmancí,  a^np  bo 
óuip  ceó  t)op6a  bpaoigeaóca  cimcioll  lumge  an  TÍlacaoirh 
TÍlóip,  no  sup  goib  an  TTIanac  a  óalca  leip  cpep  an  ceó 
nbuaibpeaó  nbopóa  pm,  a^up  ap  p^aoileaó  bo'n  bobap-óeó 
bpaoigeaóca  pm  uaca,  puapabap  Clann  Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe 
an  lon^  pollaiti.  a  h-aiéle  an  Thacaoini  TÍlóip  b'iméeacc  uaéa 
ba  h-im-pníomaó  ac-cuippeaó  Clann  Rí$  na  h-lopuaióe,  óip 
níop  gnác  leó  a  ^céile  córiipaic  lei^m  uaéa  gan  bdpugab. 
Ip  annpm  piappuigeap  Cot)  b'd  bpdiépib  cpéab  an  óórhaiple 
bo  6éan[p]abaoip.  t)ubhpabap-pan  an  cSaop-mnip  b'iappaió 
peal  eile.  ""Ní  h-í  pm  mo  óóiiiaiple  pém  baoib,"  ap  Cob, 
"  acc  bul  50  cpíocaib  na  Sopéa  a^up  plóig  na  h-lopuaióe 
bo  bpeió  Imn,  a^up  caé  bo  cabaipc  bo'n  Tilacaom  TTIóp,  óip 
íp  bentiin  liorn  ^upab  é  bo  édmig  bo  óíogailc  mapbéa  [a] 
acap  oppamn-ne,  a^up  m  ba  puairiineac  50  bcugam  íappaió 
aip  apíp5."     Do  rfiolabap-pan  an  cómaiple. 

lp  ann  pm  bo  cean^labap  Clan  Rí£  na  h-lopuaióe  lon^  an 
£ip  rnóip  bo  pciúp  a  lum^e  pém,  a^-up  bo  peólabap  a  h-agaió 
zap  ópom-cla  ^aca  boman-paipp^e  agup  ní  h-aiópipceap 
p^éalaióeacc  oppa  gup  gababap  cuan  a^up  calaó-popc  1 
^cpíocaib  cpé-$lan[a]  cnuap-óopéaca  ^lan-dilne  na  h-lopuaibe, 
a^up  pan^abap  50  bún  a  n-aéap  pém  an  oióce  pm.  Q^np 
bo  babap  'na  n-aoióeacaib6  ann,  a^up  níop  canab  ceól  no 
oippibe  no  ealaban  bóib  an  oióce  pm,  acc  05  éipceacc  pe 
pgéalaib  na  ^cupaó  péirh-pdióce  pin  6  éúp  50  beipig. 

Q^up  ap  na  mdpac  cuipeaó  peapa  agup  ceacca  uaéa  ap 
riiaiéib  na  h-lopuaibe,  agup  cu^abap  a  bpilibe  a^up  a  bpal- 
pariina  cuca,  a^up  cuabap  í  ^córhaiple  cpéab  bo  óéan[p]abaoip. 

1  L  reads  "  taibhseadh".  2  Thus  L.    A  reads  "  aon  ".  3  H  reads 

' '  neach  do  db.iocb.air  agus  do  dhearsgnaigb  df earaibb  dhombain  andraoidheacht 
agus  andiabblaigbeacbt".  spreads  "cliath  rotb  caorthainn". 

6  Tbe  last  twenty-one  words  are  added  from  H,  whose  "  do  ris  "  I  haye  changed  into 
"  aris  ",  to  be  uniform.  6  L  reads  "  na  noidheadbaibh  " .     p  " na  haoidibh  ", 
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then  it  was  revealed  to  the  Mánach  (that  was  the  tutor  of  the  King 
of  Sorcha's  son)  that  his  pupil  was  in  such  distress,  arid  that  Mánach 
was  himself  the  man  of  most  desperate  enchantment  of  all  who  came 
in  his  own  time,  and  he  took  to  himself  a  four-cornered  flag  of  holly,  (x) 
and  he  got  upon  it,  and  he  rose  by  his  enchanted  power  in  the  ex- 
panse of  the  firmament,  and  he  put  a  dark  fog  of  enchantment  round 
about  the  ship  of  the  Great  Macaomh,  until  he  stole  away  his  pupil 
with  him  through  that  desperate  dark  fog.  And  on  the  dispersing 
from  them  of  that  enchanted  water-mist,  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way found  the  ship  empty,  after  the  Great  Macaomh  thus  going  from 
them ;  and  disappointed,  dispirited  were  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, for  it  was  not  their  wont  to  allow  their  fellow  combatant  to  escape 
from  them  without  his  dying.  Then  Cod  asked  his  brothers  what  plan 
would  they  advise.  They  answered  :  ' '  To  look  for  the  Free  Island  for 
another  while."  "  That  is  not  my  own  advice  to  you,"  said  Cod, 
"  but  to  go  to  the  lands  of  Sorcha  and  to  take  with  us  the  hosts  of  Nor- 
way, and  to  give  battle  to  the  Great  Macaomh,  for  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  he  who  came  to  avenge  on  us  the  slaying  of  his  father,  and  he  will 
not  be  at  rest  until  we  again  make  an  attempt  at  him."  They  approved 
of  that  counsel. 

It  was  then  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway  bound  the  Great 
Man's  ship  to  the  rudder  of  their  own,  and  they  faced  her  over  the 
back-ridge  of  every  deep  sea,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  took  port  and  harbour  in  the  clay- clean,  cluster-fruited,  clear-fair 
lands  of  Norway ;  and  they  arrived  at  their  own  father's  palace  that 
night.  And  there  they  were  guests.  And  neither  music  was  sung, 
nor  minstrelsy,  nor  feats-of-science  [played]  for  them  that  night,  but 
[everyone]  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  aforesaid  heroes  from 
beginning  to  end. 

And,  on  the  morrow,  tidings  and  messengers  were  sent  from 
them  to  the  chiefs  of  Norway,  and  their  poets  and  philosophers 
came  to   them,   and  they  took   counsel  as  to  what  they  should  do. 

and  H  adds  ' '  nochar  leigeadh  ceol  na  oirfide  d'éisteacht  isan  dunadh  no  gur  bhéigin 
doibhsiomh  a  nachtra  féin  dfoillsiughadh  don  righ  agus  do  na  maithibh  ar  cheana, 
o  imtheacht  go  filleadh  dhóibh  ". 


(*)  p,  the  oldest  MS.,  reads  a  "  harrow-wheel  of  holly 


76         eaccRa  cloiMNe  rcíg  ua  h-iorauaióe. 

Go"up  íp  í  córhaiple1  po  cmneaó  leó,  an  mop-eaccpa  pin  bo 
Déanarri  ;  a^up  gabaó  lá  aonai£  a^-up  oipeaccaip  leó  i  ^ceann 
míopa,  a^np  cdn^abap  plóig  na  h-lopuaibe  uile  cum  aon  Idcaip 
i  gceann  na  pé  pm,  a^up  do  gababap  an  céao  lá  05  gopmaó 
pleag,  a$up  05  ^lanaó  lúiépeac,  a^up  05  ^éiplíoriiaó  C0I5  cpop- 
ópóa,  a^np  05  cols-óipiugab  a  poigeab2,  a^up  05  ^léap  ^eal- 
cua§,  a^up  05  aécailceab  p^iac,  a^up  bo  gababap  an  bapa 
lá  05  luacab  a  lon^  agup  05  piocaó  a  bppíoni-lon^,  agup  05 
ceapcugaó  a  ccpanna  a$up  05  beapugaó  a  nbonn-bapc,  a^up 
a5  pocpugaó  a  pdrh  agnp  a^  pnaomab  a  peólcpann.  Q^up 
babap  an  cpeap  Id  05  cup  16m  mp  na  lon^aib  pm,  a^up  an 
ceacparhao  la  le  h-iméeacc. 

lp  annpm  bo  cuabap  an  pluag  lomapcac  pm  ma  lon^aib 
a^up  iap  poccam  an  cuam  cap  cimtipaib  na  mapa  óóib  bo 
lei^eabap  ^dip  dóbal  uacbdpac  pórhóp  op  dipb,  50  ^clop  l 
bppiocaib  na  pipmamence  an  cporn-gdip  pm,  agup  niop  Itjga 
gdip  na  lnban  a^up  na  macaorii,  na  bpileao  agup  na  n-ollarhan, 
05  éa^caome  a  bqnac  a^up  a  bcigeapna. 

lp  annpm  bo  eipig  an  riiuip3  'na  ^lap-éonnaib  ^apba 
^dipeaccaca  50  ^clop  pa  na  cpíocaib  pa  cóirhneapa  óóib 
Sapb-congaip  na  blaciriaoilrnuipe4,  poóail  ^eapanac  na  paipp^e 
ppi  pleap5  agup  ppí  buipb  na  lum^eap  pm.  ba  óian  a^up 
ba  paba  bo  bí  an  cuan  cpioé-bpaonac6  cpié^alac  camceac 
con^aipeac  05  ^leic  agup  05  impeapdn  ppip  na  cpuablon^aib 


1  H  reads  "  agus  is  i  comairle  air  ar  chinnseat  leath  ar  leath  an  cath  do 
chonióradh  láimh  ar  láinih,  agus  gan  a  cur  ar  cáirde,  acht  an  gcéin  do  beiddis  ag 
dul  gus  an  Sorcha  ".  2  H  reads  "  ag  colg  diriughadh  a  soidhead  searrgtha 

sithruinnighthe  agus  ag  glanadh  agus  ag  daingniughadh  a  samhthach  ria  saor 
thuaghaibh  agus  ag  cailceadh  agus  ag  caomh  bhreachtnughadh  a  sgiath  sgeal- 
bolgacb  [L  reads  '  ccombartbach ']  agus  for  córugbadh  agus  for  combgleus  gacb  cinel 
airm  archena  ".  3  All  the  mss.  gives  this  "  run"  somewhat  differently. 

H  reads  "  eiodhtracht  ar  rochtain  formna  na  fairge  dona  feinighmííA  ro  at  agus  ro 
inbhuilg  an  mhuir  milradharcach  motbarthonnach  futha  agus  na  ttimchioll,  rompa 
agus  na  ndiaigh,  ionnus  gur  bhrúchtadar  borbthonna  na  bóchna  re  crannaib  a 
mbarc  mbronn-fairsing,  gur  doirtseat  an  dile  duamhaibh  dubhaidhbhseacha  diana 
aigmhéala  rompa  agus  dia  néis,  gur  bho  samhail  do  ihulach  aibhsigh  áirdshléibhe 
gach  aon  chnoc  mheall  anf«  da  [neirgeadh  na  nurtimchio/i,  gonar  cuingbtf^/isat 
locht  an  cobhlaigh  suaimhnios  no  saidhileacht,  cómhnuidhe  no  comhsanadh  do 
dheanamh,  acht  a  beith  ag  fromhadh  a  bféamann  go  fiorchalma  doifhreastal  anfas 
an  aigéin  olladhbail  anfunnaig  an  ccéin  do  bhi  ag  imirt  a  bhrigh  agus  a  bharrainne 
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And  the  plan  that  was  resolved  on  by  them  was  to  fulfil  that  great 
adventure.  And  a  day  for  a  fair  and  an  assembly  was  appointed  by 
them  at  the  end  of  a  month.  And  the  hosts  of  Norway  all  came  to 
one  place  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  the  first  day  they  proceeded  to 
blue  their  spears,  and  to  clean  their  mail,  and  to  sharply-polish  their 
golden-hilted  swords,  and  to  make  their  arrows  sword-straight,  and  to 
fix  their  bright  axes,  and  to  re-chalk  their  shields ;  and  the  second 
day  they  set  about  speeding  their  ships  and  calking^1)  their  prime- 
ships,  and  righting  their  masts,  and  arranging  their  brown  barks,  and 
settling  their  oars,  and  hewing  their  sail-masts.  And  they  were  the 
third  day  [engaged]  in  putting  provisions  in  those  ships,  and  the 
fourth  day  [they  were]  for  going. 

It  was  then  that  this  exceeding- great  host  went  aboard  their 
ships,  and  after  reaching  the  open  ocean  across  the  borders  of  the  sea 
they  uttered  an  awful,  terrific,  very -great  shout  on  high,  so  that  that 
loud  cry  was  heard  in  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and  no  less  was 
the  cry  of  the  women  and  the  youths,  of  the  poets  and  of  the  ollavs, 
lamenting  their  chieftains  and  their  lords. 

It  was  then  the  sea  arose  in  green  waves,  rough  and  laughter- 
making,  until  the  harsh  shoutings  of  the  .  .  .  and  the  complaining 
noises  of  the  sea,  along  the  sides  and  boards  of  the  fleet,  were  heard 
in  the  regions  nearest  them.  Desperate  and  long  was  the  tremulous- 
dropping,  tremulous-vapoury,  talkative,  shouting  sea,  wrestling  and 
disputing  with  those  tough-ships  ;  and  since  the  sea  found  no  weakness 


urra,  acht  cheana  o  nach  bfuair,"  etc.  L  reads  "  d'eighrig  an  mhuir  na  maol- 
thonnaibh  mothar-ghlasa  mall-ghlóracha  agus  na  caomh-chuasaib  cainteacha 
cladh-líonmhara  cruadh-gháithfeacha  agus  ar  ndórta  na  dílion  d'á  drom- 
eb.ladb.aibh,  agus  ar  ndatb  [n-at]  na  haibbéise  da  bosnaidhibh,  agus  ar  mbriseadb 
na  boebna  agus  ar  ndlúthugha^  na  dilion  da  tromanfadh  do  bbi  an  cuan  cainteaeh 
ciorcbladbacb  ag  gleic  ris  na  curraidbe  sin,  agus  o  nacb  fuair  an  mhuir  laige  ar 
na  laochaibh  ná  treise  ar  na  tréinfbearaibb  na  cróilidbe  ar  na  cuxvacHieabh  do  éirge 
féithchiúin  ar  na  huisgidhibb  agus  do  roinneadar  neoil  eadarbhuasacha  an  aedhir 
re  cheile  gur  ba  féithcbiúin  ciubbsaibb  na  ccuanta  daitble  na  mór  olc  sin,  agus  ni 
rángadar  a  leas  iomramha  do  dheanamh",  etc.  4  Thus  A  25 ;  but  A  reads 

"  mbladmaoill  muiridh  agus  fodhil ".  5  A  reads  "  frith  sbleacht  agus  frith 

buirne".  A  25  reads  "frith  leas  agus  frith  bruith",  from  which  I  have  doubt- 
fully edited  as  above.  6  A  25  reads  "  criot  cobhrannach  cogadalach  ".  A 
"criot  brionach",  which  I  have  edited  as  above. 


(^Literally  "  pick,"  or  perhaps  it  comes  from  "pic",  "pitch",  i.e.  to  tar. 


78         eaócRa  cloi^me  tcí§  ng  h-iORuaióe. 

pm,  a^up  ó  nac  bpuaip  an  rhuip  lai^e  ap  na  laocaib  no  cime 
ap  na  cpéanpeapaib  no  cpic-ea^la  ap  na  cupaoaib  Oo  éipig 
bide  píoécdna  ap  an  muip  a^up  a]\  na  connaib.  lp  ann  pin  t>o 
pmneaOap  neóil  uaccpaóa  an  aeióip  a^up  Otil  na  pipmamenc 
pic  agup  péiriipíoécdna  pe  céile,  ^up  ba  pié-ciúin  coibpuió  na 
cuanca  congaipeaóa  pm.  Q  h-aicle  pm  ni  pdn^aOap  a  leap 
a  Iditia  Oo  cup  mp  na  pdrhaib  a^up  Oo  pmneaOap   an  laoi  : — 

lp  maips  óéib  pan  cupup-pa 

Ni  t>6i5  a  bpopbóg  peapca1 
TCiorh  a  n-mlc2  ni  hupupa, 

Cpi  h-uairjne  gaca  saipgib. 

Mi  h-iat>  naó  bpuil  50  rneanmnac3 

Cia  acáib  na  n-ealcam4  ameoil 
pd  cuap  pola  b'aiprn-peanboib5 

Opeam  b'ap  buibeac  bpameom6. 

Luóc  [iab]  náp  óleaóc  ceól  b'obaó7 

Dap  cóip  ceannup  506  cípe 
pip  ba  nbéancap8  óp-poball 

Gpí  lilananam9  na  míleaó. 

Cpí  peabaio  na  h-lopuaióe 

paba  sup  psuip  a  móip-peapg10 
Qcá  cpiall  bo'n11  óaófluai$-pe, 

Dpeam  ba  bciocpaió  pó-rhaips. 


1  H  omits  lay  altogether.     A  reads  "  ni  bfhuill  sin  ar  caoi  fostoigh  ".    p  and  L 
as  above.  2  P  reads  "  rimh ".     L  "  roimh  anuile  ".     A  25  "  reim  a  n-uile  ". 

3  A  reads  "in  ceanna".  p  has  "inceann".  A23  "  go  meanmnach".  L  "nach 
ann  fhanaig  ".  4  Thus  p  and  L.     A  reads  "  nalte  ". 

5  Thus  p.     A  reads  "  tuar  fola  na  fior  linntibh  ".    L  reads  "  da  bhfrithléanaibh". 

6  L  reads  "  dana  buidheach  brantuin".  7  Thus  p.  A  reads  "  nach 
gcleachtan  ceól  dubbach  ".  L  "  ceolabhadh" ;  perhaps  the  right  reading  is  "  ceól- 
obadh"  :  I  have  inserted  "  iad"  to  make  the  line  scan.  8  p  "iarthoir 
oirfpobaW".  9  Thus  p  and  A.  L  has  "  tarmhanuin".  spreads 
"  a  bhfaidh  iearg" .  L  "a  bhfáldearg".  n  L  reads  il  an  "  ;  the  others 
have  "  atá  ag  triall  don  ",  which  makes  better  sense,  but  spoils  the  metre. 


(!)  The  MS. in  Trinity  College  gives  this  sea  "  run"  as  follows  : — "Howsoever 
on  these  heroes  reaching  the  shoulder  of  the  ocean,  the  huge-waved,  monster-eyed 
sea  swelled  and  bellyed,  beneath  them  and  about  them,  before  them  and  behind 
them,  so  that  the  fierce  waves  of  the  ocean  belched  around  the  masts  of  their 
broad-wombed  barks,  so  that  they  poured  forth  the  flood  from  the  dismal  caverns 
of  the  abyss,  so  that  like  to  the  fair  top  of  a  high  mountain  was  every  stormy  hill- 
lump  that  used  to  up-rise  round  them,  so  that  the  people  of  the  fleet  could  have 
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in  the  heroes,  nor  terror  in  the  strong-men,  nor  timorousness  in  the 
champions,  there  arose  a  blossom  of  peace  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
waves.  It  was  then  the  upper  clouds  of  the  air  and  the  elements  of 
the  firmament  made  peace  and  gentle-accord  with  one  another,  so  that 
those  shouting  seas  became  peaceful-calm  and  settled.  After  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  put  their  hands  to  the  oars^1)  and 
they  made  the  lay  : — 

Over  wild  waves  furious 

They  sail  but  not  in  pallor, 
Great  their  ills  and  numerous 

Three  pillars  they  of  valour.  (3) 

It  is  not  they  who  are  not  spirited  (?), 

Although  they  are  an  unknowing  flock, 
A  presage  of  blood  to  weapon-points, 

A  band  to  whom  ravens  are  thankful. 

A  people  who  use  not  to  refuse  music, 
To  wrhom  is  due  the  sovereignty  of  every  land, 

Men  for  whom  are  made  golden-tents, 
Three  Mananáns(3)  of  the  heroes. 

Three  falcons  of  Norway 

Long  until  ceases  their  great  anger, 
There  are  voyaging  to  this  battle-host 

People  from  whom  shall  come  great  woe. 


neither  rest  nor  peace,  stay  nor  stop,  but  trying  their  sinews,  to  attend  to  the 
storm  of  the  awful-great  deep,  whilst  it  was  working  its  power  and  oppression 
upon  them,  etc."  The  Munster  MS.  reads  differently  : — "  The  sea  arose  in  bald 
billow-green  blunt-voiced  waves,  and  in  fair  talkative  many-ditched  hard- 
dangerous  hollows,  and  on  the  pouring  the  flood  from  its  back-ridges,  and  on  the 
swelling  of  the  abyss  from  its  sighs,  and  on  breaking  of  the  ocean,  and  on  thickening 
of  the  flood  of  its  heavy  storm,  the  talkative  encircling  water  was  wrestling  with 
these  heroes  ;  but  when  the  sea  found  no  feebleness  in  the  heroes  nor  [want  of] 
power  in  the  strong  men,  nor  feebleness  in  the  heroes,  there  arose  a  great  calm 
over  the  waters,  and  the  upper  clouds  of  the  air  divided  together,  so  that 
calmful  were  the  hollows  [?]  of  the  waters  after  those  great  evils,  and  they  found 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  row,  etc."  (2)  Literally :  "  Alas  for  who  goes  on 

this  journey,  |  no  expectation  of  holding  them  back  henceforth !  |  to  enumerate  their 
evil  [i.  e.,  the  evils  they  do]  is  not  easy —  |  three  pillars  of  every  valour."  The 
verse  in  the  text  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  "  cumasc 
of  Cass-bairdne  and  Eannaigheacht  Beag,"  but  has  been  corrupted  into  something 
like  mere  Eannaigheacht  Beag  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  verses.  The  1st  line  of  the  2nd 
verse  evidently  originally  ended  with  a  trisyllable,  and  the  true  reading  of  the  1st 
line  of  the  3rd  verse  is  probably  « *  ceól-obadh".         (3)  Mananán  is  the  Irish  Neptune. 


80         eaccrca  cLoinng  tcí$  na  li-ioRuaióe. 

Q  h-aicle  na  laoib  pm  bo  conncabap  loin^eap  dbbal-móp 
lon^ancaó  ap  cunripaib  an  cuain  ^aca  nbipeac  pompa,  a^up 
ap  na  paicpm  pn  bóib  bo  éó^abap  Clann  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe 
a  meip^e  a^up  a  mbpacaéa  maoéppóil1  a^up  a  n-aipm  copanca 
'na  Idmaib  luac-gonaca.  Qp  na  paicpm  pm  bo'n  coblac  eile 
bo  lea^abap  a  peólca  a^up  a  meip^e  pern  map  comapca 
píoccdna  óóib.  lp  annpm  b'éipig  callaipe  Clomne  "Rig  na 
h-lopuaibe  a^up  bo  piappuig  pé  be  gué  dpb  pollup-glan  be 
luce  an  coblaig  eile  cia  h-iab  ;  a^up  po  ppea^pabap  é  a^up 
apeab  abubaipe  ^up  b'  íab  pém  clann  "Rig  lnnpe  h-Opc, 
.1.  5Pua5ac  ^0  cpaoibe,  (5Puao"ac  aT1  ^oóa  a^up  5rua5ac  an 
bopbdm,  iap  bciaccam  be  bdib  a^up  be  conailbe  05  con^narii2, 
pe  Clomn  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe. 

lp  annpm  cdn^abap  maiée  a^up  móp-uaiple  na  ^coblac 
n-iomapcac  a^up  bo  cuabap  1  ^caomeap  compdib*  agup 
lomasallma  pe  céile.  G^T  aV  pnabmab  a^up  ap  cean^al  a 
^cdipbip  pe  ceile,  bo  babap  peal  eile  05  péacam  lon^ancuip 
na  bconn  ciug-puab  caob-gopm  culganac.  Q^up  niop  cian 
bóib  ap  na  h-iompdibcib  pm  50  bpeacabap  cpioca  a^np 
caipledm  íomba  uaca,  a^up  aonac  dóbal-rhóp  ap  paicce  an 
Ríg-óúnaó,  a^up  ba  6615  leó  oipeab  a  bpeacabap  be  óaomib 
piam  50  paib  bapariiail  bóib  pan  aonac  pm. 

Q^up  iap  bpaicpm  an  coblaig  dóbal-móip  pm  bo  luce  na 
cpice  bo  lei^eabap  'na  puacap  po-peaca  50  h-up  an  cuam 
lab.  lp  annpm  édn^abap  Clann  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe  map  a 
paib  Clann  "Rig  lnnpe  h-Opc  .1.  5Pua5ac  ^0  Cpaoibe  agup 
Jpua^ac  an  bopbdm4,  a^up  b'piappuig  óíob  ap  b'aiéne  bóib 
an  c-oiledn  no  an  cdcaip  pm,  pa  paib  an  c-aonac  dbbal- 
móp  pm.  Qbnbpabap-pan  nap  b'aiéne  óóib  pém  iab.  lp 
annpm  b'piappuig  Cob  be  ifiaicib  na  plóg,  cpéab  an  cómaiple 
bo  óéanpabaoip.  t)o  labaip  gP^o"0^  na  Cpaoibe  a^up  íp 
eaó  po  paib,  "luce  p^éala  íp  cóip  cup  cuca  6  cup,"  ap  pé. 

"  Cia  lion  pacap  ann5",  ap  Cob. 

1  L  reads  ' '  ballbhreaca  " .  2  A  omits  these  names,  which  I  give  from  H. 

p  reads  "  mogha"  for  "  bhoda",  and  "  domain"  for  "  dordáin".  3  H  adds 

here  "  agus  a  náineas".     L  ' '  agus  aighnis  " .     A  25  "agus  aninnealt  lainihe". 
4  L  adds  "  agus  gruagach  na  gaoithe  ".  5  Thus  A  25  ;  but  A  reads 

"  ca  bhiad  na  lion  rachis  an  bhuan  [i.e.  ann  uainn]  ". 
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After  this  lay  they  beheld  a  terrific -great  wonderful  fleet  on  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  straight  before  them,  and  on  their  beholding  that, 
the  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  raised  their  flags  and  ensigns  of  soft- 
satin,  and  [took]  their  defensive  weapons  in  their  swift-wounding 
hands.  And  on  the  other  fleet's  beholding  this,  they  lowered  their 
sails  and  their  own  flags  as  a  token  of  peace  to  them.  It  was  then 
the  herald  of  the" sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  arose,  and  he  asked  the 
people  of  the  other  fleet,  with  a  loud  clear  voice,  who  they  were.  And 
they  answered  him,  and  what  they  said  was  that  they  themselves  were 
children  of  the  King  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Gruagach(1)  of  the  Branch, 
the  Gruagach  of  the  Bow,  and  the  Gruagach  of  the  Humming,  (2) 
who  were  after  coming,  out  of  love  and  affection,  to  help  the  children 
of  the  King  of  Norway. 

It  was  then  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  the  numerous  fleets 
came,  and  went  into  gentle  discourse  and  dialogue  with  one  another. 
And  on  their  having  knit  and  bound  their  friendships  with  one 
another,  they  were  for  another  while  beholding  the  wonders  of  the 
thick -russet  blue-sided  clamorous  waves.  And  they  were  not  long  at 
such  entertainment  until  they  beheld  many  lands  and  castles  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  a  tremendous-great  assembly  upon  the  lawn 
of  a  royal  mansion,  and  they  deemed  that  all  the  people  they  had 
ever  seen — there  were  as  many  in  that  assembly. 

And  when  the  people  of  the  land  beheld  that  tremendous-great 
fleet,  they  launched  themselves  in  a  rushing  race  down  to  the  border 
of  the  harbour(3).  It  was  then  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  came 
to  where  the  sons  of  the  King  of  the  Orkneys  were ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Gruagach  of  the  Branch  and  the  Gruagach  of  the  Humming,  and 
asked  them  did  they  know  that  island  or  that  city  in  which  was 
that  enormous  assembly.  They  answered  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know.  Then  Cod  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  hosts  what  plan 
should  they  adopt.  The  Gruagach  of  the  Branch  spake,  and  'twas 
what  he  said  :  "  We  ought  first  to  send  to  them  messengers-to-bring- 
tidings,"  said  he. 

"  How  many  shall  go  there  ?"   said  Cod. 

(T)  "  Gruagach  "  is  usually  translated  "  wizard  ".  (2)  "  Dor dán  "  seems 

to  mean  a  humming  or  musical  sound  of  some  sort,  but  the  oldest  MS.  reads 
dornan,  "fist".  (3)  "  Cuan",  "harbour",  is  often  used  also  for  the  open  sea. 

G 


82         eaócRCt  cloiNNe  raí§  tig  h-iorauaióe. 

"Luce  p^éal  t>o  buam  amac  b'aniibeom,  ip  peapp  bo  cup 
ann,"  ap  piat>,  "b'ea^la  nac  bciubpaó  pgéal  50  h-úrhal;  a^up 
cuipéeap  pice  céab  uaib-pe1  a^up  beic  ^ccab  uamn-ne,"  ap 
5puasac  na  Cpaoibe,  "  óip  t>o  béappaió  piat)  pin  p^éala  leó, 
be  beórn  no  b'aimóeóm."  Ip  ann  pm  bo  lei^eaOap  na  beic 
^céab  piéceab  pm  iaO  b'ionnpaióe  an  aonaig,  a^up  Oo  gababap 
luce  na  cpice  t>'d  leabpab  a^up  O'á  luac-iriapbaó ;  a^up  ip  iat> 
mumncip  Cloinne  "Rig  Innpe  h-Opc  ip  mó  Oo  rhapb  Oe  mumncip 
Cloinne  pig  na  h-lopuaioe,  map  ip  oppa  ip  Itjga  Oo  baOap  ap 
^coutiéab,  óip  ip  cpe  riiemg  agup  epe  itieabail-ceilg  an 
lilacaoirh  TÍlóip  Oo  cuabap  clann  "Rig  Innpe  hOpc  a  ^comne 
a^up  a  ^córiióáil  Cloine  RÍ5  na  h-lopuaióe  bo  óéanarh  cumainn 
a^up  capabpaó  piu  amlaió  pm.  Ciobcpdcc2  ni  cdmig  neac  beó 
no  mapb  be  mumncip  Clomne  Rig  na  h-lopuaióe. 

t)a  paba  pe  Cob  bo  bí  pé  gan  p^eal  a  rhumncipe  b'pdgail. 
Ip  annpm  bo  labaip  gpuagac  na  Cpaoibe  agup  ip  eaó 
abubaipe,  ^up  cóip  bpong  eile  bo  cup  b'iappaió  p^éala  na 
cpice  cuca. 

u  Cá  lion  pacap  ann?"  ap  Cob. 

"Racaib  pmn-ne  a^up  na  plóig  uile  ace  luce  na  cpí  lon^ 
ma  bpuil  pib-pe,  a  Clann  Ri£  na  h-lopuaibe."  Gbubaipc 
Cob  gup  cóip  pm3  bo  óéanarh  ;  a^up  lap  ^clop  pm  bo'n  coblaig 
bo  lei^eabap  an[n  a  njbpongaib  piublaca  ípm  epic  iaO,  a^up 
pán^abap  bo'n  aonac  áóbal-rhóp,  a^up  bo  nmneabap  luce  na 
cpice  an  níó  céabna  pm  .1.  po  riiapbabap  uile4  lab.  Gftup  ip 
lab  mumncip  Cloinne  "Rig  Innpe  h-Opc  ip  mó  bo  mapb  iaO 
map  an  ^céabna.  Góc  cd  ni  ceana,  ni  cdinig  neac  beó  no 
mapb  biob  cap  aip.  lap  mbeic  aició  ímcian  bo  Cob  arhlaib 
pm  ^an  pgéala  na  cpice  b'pdgail,  ip  i  coriiaiple  aip  ap  cmnpeac 
an  cpíoc  b'ionnpaióe5,  a^up  niop  ltiaip  be  pluag  aca  ace  céab 
cimceall  50c  pip  biob,  a^up  bo  conncabap  pdc  dpb  aoibmn 
uaca,  a^up  pdn^abap  mullac  an  pdea  pm,  a^up  bo  có^babap 
cpi  pubaill6  dilne  éagpaiiila  a\\  an  pdc  pm,  ^up  ba  "  Rdc  na 


1  A  reads  "  buadhibhsi",  and  il  buaine".  2  The  last  forty-nine  Mrords 

are  added  from  H.  3  H  reads  '  *  aontuigheas  Cod  sin  ".  4  Thus 

A  25.     A  reads  "  anoidhe  iad",  i.e.  "  a  n-oiÓe".  5  This  is  from 
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"It  is  best  to  send  there  [enough]  people  to  force  their  news  out 
of  them  against  their  will,  for  fear  they  may  not  give  their  tidings 
submissively,  and  let  twenty  hundred  be  despatched  from  you,  and  ten 
hundred  from  us,"  said  the  Gruagach  of  the  Branch,  "for  that 
number  will  bring  tidings  with  them,  will  they,  nill  they."  Then 
that  thirty  hundred  launched  themselves  towards  the  assembly, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  began  to  smite  and  quickly-slay 
them.  And  it  was  the  people  of  the  sons  of  the  King  of  the  Orkneys 
who  most  slew  the  people  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  for 
they  were  least  on  their  guard  against  them;  for  it  was  through 
•guile  and  treacherous-deceit  of  the  Great  Macaomh  that  the  children 
of  the  King  of  the  Orkneys  had  gone  to  meet  and  accost  the  children  of 
the  King  of  Norway,  to  make  amity  and  friendship  with  them  in  that 
way.  However,  nobody,  either  dead  or  alive,  came  back  of  the  people 
of  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway. 

Cod  thought  it  long  that  he  was  without  getting  news  of  his 
people.  It  was  then  the  Gruagach  of  the  Branch  spake,  and  what 
he  said  was  that  it  were  right  to  send  another  band  to  seek  tidings 
of  the  country  for  them. 

"  How  many  shall  go  there  ?"  said  Cod. 

"  ~We  and  all  the  hosts,  except  the  people  of  the  three  ships  in 
which  ye  are,  0  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway."  Cod  said  that  it  were 
well  to  do  so,  and  when  the  fleet  heard  it  they  launched  themselves 
in  active  bands  into  the  country,  and  they  reached  that  terrible-great 
assembly  ;  and  the  people  of  the  country  did  the  same  thing  again — 
they  slew  them  all.  And  it  was  the  people  of  the  sons  of  the  King 
of  the  Orkneys  who,  in  like  manner  [as  before],  most  slew  them. 
Howsoever,  no  one  of  them  came  back,  either  dead  or  alive.  And  after 
Cod's  being  for  a  long  time  in  this  manner,  without  receiving  news 
of  the  country,  the  plan  they  resolved  on  was  to  approach  the 
land.  And  none  of  their  army  remained  living  except  a  hundred 
round  each  man  of  them  ;  and  they  beheld  a  high  and  beautiful  rath 
at  a  distance  from  them,  and  they  reached  the  summit  of  that  rath, 
and  they  raised  upon  that  rath  three  beautiful  variegated  tents,  so 


H,  which  usually  reads  ' '  chinnseat "  f or  "  chinneadar".  L  reads  "  Do  rangadar 
na  sgéala  sin  claim  righ  na  h-Ioruaidhe  agus  tagaid  i  dtir  go  tinneasnach  ". 
«A  "pupaille".     L  "poible".     A 25  "puibaih".       H  "puible". 

g2 
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bcpí  pobaill"  amm  an  pdca  pm,  aip  ap  puióeaó  iab,  ó  pin  a 
leic  l  ^-cpiocaib  na  Sopca. 

"Níop  cian  bóib  annpm,  an  can  t>o  conncaoap  an  c-aon 
ó^lac  b'á  n-ionnpaibe,  agup  íp  aitilaió  bo  bi  an  c-ó^lac  pm 
a5ur  P^ear5  F^e  F^  n-a  ceann,  agnp  mneall  bpaoi  paip,  a^up 
bpac  cuana  copcap-ciumpac  uime1,  a^uy  pleapg  pionn-aip^ib 
rna  Idim.  beannaigeap  an  c-óglac  pm  be  bpiacpaib  blapca 
beól-mitip,  agup  bo  beip  p^éala  bóib  arhail  bo  peallab  pop 
a  mumncip,  agup  po  mmp  bóib  gup  b'  i  pm  cpioc  na  Sopca 
ma  bcdpla  iab2,  agup  b'iapp  oppa  bul  50  Cpiocaib  na 
h-lopuaióe  cap  a  n-aip  apip.  lp  annpm  b'piappuig  Cob 
t>'á  bpáicpib  cpéab  an  éómaiple  bo  béanpabaoip. 

Qbubpabap-pan  gup  b'í  a  gcórhaiple  pém  cac  ceann-dpb 
conpaoióeac3  bo  cabaipc  bóib  ap  an  uaip  peo  b'eagla  nac 
bpuigpióe  ap  aon  lácaip  apip  lab.  "  lp  maic  an  córhaiple 
pm,"  ap  Cob,  "  agup  lm£im-pe  1  bpiabnaipe  m'apm  bd  bengal 
ptbpe  a  acappac4  pm  be  cómaiple  bam  gup  oppaib  pern 
b'péacpamn  mm  m'apm  ap  bciip."5 

lp  annpm  b'piapping  Cob  be'n  bpaoi  ca  "h-amm  bo  bi 
paip.  "Cimaipe6  Camcopaó  m'amm-pe,"  ap  pé,  "a^-up  ip  cpuag 
boilig  liom-pa  an  nib  bo  b'dil  lib-pe  bo  óéanam,  .i.  an  biap 
xp  annpa'tiom  gup  ab  com-cuicim  bóib  mbitj."  t)'piappui£  Cob 
be'n  Cupaipe  Camcopac  "  Cpéab  é  bo  edipbeap  Imne,  ó'p 
eom-olc  leac  pmn?"  agup  bubaipe  pip  "  plomn  bo  edipbeap 
bumn  anoip."  a^up  bo  ppeagaip  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  é, 
a5uF  T  ea^  abubaipe,  "  Sgelgan  Gcip8  t)eib  mic  §laip  an 
c-acaip  b'd  pugab  mipe,"  ap  pe,  "  agup  nuaip  bi  mo  mdcaip 
coppac  opm-pa,  bo  gab  "Rig  na  Sopca  map  óalca  mé,  agup 
cdim  aige  6  pm  ale:  bo  cuib-pe  biom,  .i.  llgpeapac  be 
cpiocaib  na  h-lopuaibe  mo  mdcaip.  a^-up  bo  cuil9  an  conn 
5pdb    agup    an-bdió    gpdba    pó    mo    cpoioe,    ap    bpaicpm    bo 


1  Thus  L.  A  reads  "brat  cumhan ".  A  25  :  "  b.  cumhan  ceathar-bheannach, 
agus  ionnal  druadh  agus  deagh  dhuine  aladhna  air,  fleasg  aluinn  fileadh  ina  laimh, 
brat  caomh  corcair  ciumhsach  uime  aga  imfholach  ".  2  The  last 

twenty-six  words  are  from  H,  which  gives  the  sense  best.    A  reads  "  do  briathraibh 
alligheanta  [i.e.  ealadhanta]  ".  3  L  39  reads  "  céadfadhach  ".  4  Thus  L  ; 

A  reads  "  saoibhsi  clachWA  sin".  5H  "nach  ngeubhainn  uaibh". 

6p  ' '  curoire  cam  " .     H  "conaire".  7  A  reads  "doilighe".  8  H  omits  ; 
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that  the  name  of  that  rath  on  which  they  were  set  up  was  the  "  rath 
of  the  three  tents  "  ever  since,  in  the  lands  of  Sorcha. 

They  were  not  long  there  when  they  beheld  the  one  youth  coming 
towards  them  ;  and  this  is  how  that  youth  was — he  had  a  poet's 
garland  round  his  head,  and  the  appearance  of  a  druid,  and  had  a  fair 
purple-bordered  mantle  round  him,  and  a  wand  of  white  silver  in  his 
hand.  That  youth  salutes  them  with  tasteful  sweet-voiced  words, 
and  brings  them  tidings  of  how  their  people  had  been  treacherously- 
deceived,  and  told  them  that  this  was  the  land  of  Sorcha  upon  which 
they  had  happened  ;  and  he  asked  them  to  go  back  again  to  the  lands 
of  Norway.  Then  Cod  inquired  of  his  brothers  what  plan  should 
they  adopt. 

They  answered  that  their  own  plan  would  be  to  give  them  high- 
headed  furious  battle  in  that  hour,  for  fear  lest  they  should  not  be 
all  found  in  one  and  the  same  place  again.  "Good  is  that  advice," 
said  Cod,  "  and  I  swear  in  the  presence  of  my  weapons  that  if  ye 
were  to  give  me  any  other  advice,  it  would  have  been  upon  yourselves 
I  should  have  first  tried  the  venom  of  my  arms." 

Then  Cod  inquired  of  the  druid  what  was  his  name.  il  My  name 
is  Curaire  [Kurr-ir-ya]  Crook-foot,^)  and  I  think  it  a  sad  pity,  the 
thing  which  ye  desire  to  do,  namely,  that  the  two  I  best  love,  are  to 
fall  together  this  day."  Cod  asked  Curairé  Crookfoot,  "  What  is  your 
friendship  with  us,  since  you  think  it  equally  bad  our  [falling]  ?"  and 
he  bade  him  "  trace  back  now  your  friendship  for  us."  Then  the 
Curairé  Crookfoot  answered  and  said,  "  Sgelgan  Atis  Deib  mic  Ghlais 
was  the  father  to  whom  I  was  born,"  said  he,  "  and  when  my  mother 
was  pregnant  with  me,  the  king  of  Sorcha  accepted  me  to  be  an 
attendant^),  and  I  am  with  him  ever  since :  your  share  of  me  is  this, 
Ilgreasach  of  the  lands  of  Norway  was  my  mother.  And  a  wave  of 
love  and  loving  affection  flooded  through  my  heart  on  seeing  your 


X.  reads  "  aitios  mac  duilbh  mic  glais".     A  25  "  Sgála  athais  mhac  deilbh  mhic 
ghlais  ".  9  p  reads  "  do  tuil  mo  tonn  báidhe  triom ".     A  reads  "toil"  for 

" tuil",  and  A 25  "  an  toil  agus  an  taongrádh  do  ghabh  me".     L  "  do  dhail  an 
ton  conailbhe  fúm  ". 


(x)  Literally  "the  Crooked-footed  Curaire."  "Curaire"  has  no  meaning 
that  I  know  of,  though  the  definite  article  is,  in  almost  all  the  mss.,  used  before  it, 
(2)  "  dalta  ",  a  young  attendant  lad  of  good  family,  or  a  pupil. 
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liiumcipe-pe  t»'á  mapbao.  Qcc  acá  ní  ceana,  éugap  5pá6 
m'anma  óaoib-pe.  Ggup  ip  beapb  liom  pib  bo  cuicim  le 
pluag  ria  cpíce-peo,  óip  ní  h-ionéaéa  pluag  na  pocpaióe  an 
boitiam  piu,  agup  a  scómcpuinniugab  i  n-aon  lacaip,  pe 
lionmaipeacc  a  gcupaó  agup  a  scaió-milióe."1 

"Rn^abap  ap  an  oióce  pin  5-up  poillpig  lá  50  na  Idn-poillpe 
ap  n-a  rhdpac,  gup  eipig  an  §pian  op  a  cpann-pobail  cemcióe, 
op  bpeac  na  caiman  cpomp6bai£  gup  poillpig  pi  cnuic  céibe 
a$up  cabdm  agup  coillce  ceann-dpba  bapp-glapa  cnuap-iomóá 
be  gac  leac.2  lp  ann  pm  abubaipc  Cob  pip  an  ^Cupaipe  Cam- 
copac bul  b'pógpaó  caéa  ap  mac  "R15  na  Sopca  gona  móp- 
pluag.  Qgiip  abubaipc  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  le  Cob,  "  ip 
pndiii  l  n-agaib  eapa,  no  gab  nm  gameam,  no  cuapgan  bapac 
be  óopnaib,  no  pabógab  cemeab  pa3  mbeap,  no  ip  glac  um. 
gaó  gpéme  no  ceap  1  gceann  piuóca,4  no  ip  léim  'na  leabuió' 
ap  leóííian,5  bul  i  gceann  mic  "Rig  na  Sopca." 

"  Leis  peacab  an  paob-cómpdó  abeip  cu,"  ap  Cob,  agup 
Tp  cuma  bo  bhí  ^á  yát).G  t)o  cuip  Cob  a  lam  1  gcómpann7  a 
pgéiée,  agup  CL15  liag  ópuimneaó  óeappguibe8  be  óeap^-óp, 
a^up  cug  bo'n  bpaoi  an  c-6p.  Go"ur  lap  na  glacab  bo'n 
Cupaipe  Camcopac  bo  éeilg  an  liag  luaó-móp  po  calam, 
a$up  po  gab  buba  agup  boimeanmna  é9,  agup  map  bo  connaipc 
Cob  pm  bo  pmneaó  pó-nuaill  copcpa  6  bonn  50  bdéap  bé,  agup 
b'piappuig  Cob  bé  "  an  a'  coipmeapg  an  óip  bí  pé?" 

t)ubaipc  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  nap  b'eaó,  nac  copmap  no 
cpom-ceapacc  bi  aige  ap  an  cabapcap  puaip10,  ace  gup  cpuag 
boilig  leip  an  biap  ba  h-annpa  leip  gup  ba  com-éuicim  bóib 
apaon. 


1  The  last  thirty-three  words  are  from  L.     A  omits  them ;  I  read,  however, 
"  gcuradh"  for  "  gcuraidhe".  2  The  last  twenty-eight  words  are  also  from  L. 

3  Thus  p  and  L.     A  reads  "um".     A  25  "re".  4  H  reads  "  fiuchte  "  ; 

A  25  "fuachta".  5  Last  seven  words  from  H.     p  adds  "no  as  buain 

meala  do  minbheacoiph  agus  as  morghort  formagh  danacal  gan  fal  ga  iomchosnam 
daiphsi  ".  6  Last  fifteen  words  from  H.  7  Thus  L.     A  25  has 

' '  a  ccuibhribh  " .     A  has  apparently  ' '  ccobhra n  " .     p  ' '  ccohr an  " .  8  The 

adjectives  are  from  H.  9  Last  seven  words  from  H.  10  Last 
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people  a-slaying.  And  in  very  truth  I  have  given  to  you  the  love 
of  my  soul,  but  I  am  certain  that  ye  shall  fall  by  the  hosts  of  this 
country,  for  neither  the  hosts  nor  armies  of  the  world  are  fit- to- fight 
them,  even  though  they  were  gathered  together  in  one  spot,  through 
the  abundance  of  their  heroes  and  their  battle-champions." 


They  bore  away  that  night  until  the  clay  shone  with  its  full-light 
upon  the  morrow,  until  the  sun  arose  over  her  fiery  standing-tent 
above  the  face  of  the  heavy-sodded  earth,  until  she  lighted  up  on 
every  side  hills  and  slopes  and  hollow-plains  and  heavy-headed 
green-topped  many-fruited  woods.  It  was  then  Cod  said  to  the 
Curairé  Crookfoot  to  go  and  proclaim  battle  against  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Sorcha  and  his  great  hosts.  But  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  said 
to  Cod,  "  It  is  a  swimming  against  a  waterfall  or  it  is  a  gad(1)  round 
sand,  or  a  beating  of  an  oaktree  with  fists,  or  a  kindling  of  a  fire  at  a 
river's- mouth,  or  it  is  a  closing-of-the-palm  round  a  sun-beam,  or  it 
is  heat  against  boiling,  or  it  is  a  leap  into  a  lion's  bed  to  go  to  meet 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha." 

"  Lay  aside  that  silly  discourse  you  talk,"  said  Cod,  but  it  was 
no  use  for  him  to  be  speaking(2).  Then  Cod  put  his  hand  into 
the  hollow  of  his  shield  and  he  took  out  a  ridgy  polished  lump(3) 
of  red-gold,  and  gave  the  gold  to  the  druid.  And  when  the  Curaiié 
Crookfoot  took  it,  he  cast  the  precious  lump  upon  the  ground,  and 
melancholy  and  dispiritedness  seized  him.  And  when  Cod  saw  that 
he  became  a  "  ronuaill"(4)  from  head  to  foot,  and  he  asked  him 
"Was  it  refusing  the  gold  he  was?" 

The  Curairé  Crookfoot  said  that  it  was  neither  refusing  nor 
complaining  he  was  of  the  present  he  got,  but  that  it  was  a  sad 
grief  to  him  the  two  whom  he  loved  best  that  they  had  to  fall 
together. 

twelve  words  from  H.     "  tormas",  which.  L  also  reads,  is  apparently  the  same  as 
"  toirmeasg  "  ;  there  is  an  "  a"  before  both  in  H,  which  I  have  omitted. 


(*)  I.e.  a  withy-band.  (2)  Literally  "and  it  was  indifferent",  i.e.  without 

effect,  "  he  was  saying  it".  (3)  Literally  "  flag".  (4)  Zimmer  has 

shown  that  this  word  was  originally  "rothanol",  and  meant  the  beam  of  a  mill. 
It  apparently  means  that  his  body  all  turned  like  a  mill-wheel,  with  indignation. — 
See  Zimmer's  article  on  this  word:  Zeitschrift  f.  Celt.  Phil.,  I.  i.,  p.  85. 
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""Nd  h-abaip1  pin,"  ap  Cot),  "  niop  cuip  an  calaifi  ap  a 
mum  piarn  neac  mo  óion^bála-pa  mOiu."2 

Ip  annpm  Oo  cuaió  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  O'ionnpaióe  an 
móp-plóig  pm  mic  Ri£  na  Sopca  Oo  peic  aicipi^3  Clomne  RÍ5 
na  h-lopuaioe.  Qgup  aOubaipc  pip  map  po  :  "  Cé  líonmap  Oo 
caca  agup  cé  mileaOca  Oo  cupaió,  a^up  cé  cpóóa  bup4  mileaóa, 
ba  neaiii-cpóóa  bup  gcupaió  asup  ba  h-earh-neapcmhup  bup 
gcaca  agup  ba  meacca  bup  milióe,  a^up  ba  nenti-épeópac 
bup  Ocpémpip  a^up  ba  cana  bup  Ocpom-plóig  a^up  ba 
pgaoilce  bup  mbuióne  agup  ba  nearh-cpóóa  bup  paop-plóig 
a^up  ba  neam-cupaca  bup  n-ó^-pigce  ap  ceann  Clomne  RÍ5 
na  h-lopuaióe."  G^up  ní  cug  RÍ5  na  Sopca  O'á  uióe5  ná  O'd 
aipe  cpéaO  Oó  bí  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  O'd  páó,  ap  rnéaO 
a  óeiénip6  05  mneall  na  ^caó  n-iomapcac  pm  cap  ceann 
Clomne  Rig  na  h-lopuaióe.  Qgup  0  nac  Ocu^,  O'pill  an 
Cupaipe  Camcopac  1  bppicm^  na  conaipe  céaOna,  a^up  niop 
panaó  leip  50  pdmig  an  culac  a  pabaOap  Clann  R15  na 
h-lopuaióe;  a§up  niop  aicm  íaO,  óip  Oo  claoclai^  Oaé  Oealb 
a^up  Oéanam  na  bpeap  Oo  b'peapp  Oeilb  mneall  agup  éa^opg 
O'peapaib  an  Ooriiam  50  h-iomldn,  óip  Oo  meap-lapaOap  a 
puile  'na  gceannaib,  agup  Oo  cóim-éipgeaOap  a  bpuilc  'na 
^colspeapam,  íonnup  50  bpanpaó  mion-úball  nó  móp-áipne 
ap  bdpp  gac  aon  pomne  O'd  bpolcaib  cpaob-p^aoilce.  Gcc 
acd  ni  ceana  Oo  cpeacnaOap7  a  gcuipp  'na  ^caó-éiOib8 
agup  Oo  cóirh-óeap^aOap  a  n^puaoa  Oonn-bpeaca,9  a^up 
O'piappuig  CoO  pgéala  na  gcac  móp-aóbal  pm  Oe'n  Cupaipe 
Camcopac.  "Ip  dóbal  pm  pe  mnpin,"  ap  an  Cupaipe  Cam- 
copac, "óip  niop  cumaó  coillce  Od  ólúp  piarh  nac  Olúiée  cia^ap 
a   n-apm    ^copcap-óeap^  op    a    ^ceannaib,"10   ap   an    Cupaipe 

1  H  reads  "  na  biodh  an  mheisneach  sin  agadsa  asamsa,  oir  tuingimsi  a 
ttuinghid  mo  thuatha  nach  bhfuil  isin  Sorcha  fear  mo  dhiongbhála-sa  a  láthair 
catha  no  cruadh-choinhlainn  a  haithle  na  feille  fiorghránna  gráineamhail  do 
rinneadh  ar  mo  mhainntir  ".  2  p  inserts  here  a  long  passage  not  very  legible 

about  the  evil  dreams  which,  oppressed  the  host :  "  nir  bo  sámh  siotchánta  codladh 
no  comhsanadh  sluagha  na  Sorcha  an  aga  sin  or  do  biomdha  an  aislingthe  aduathmar 
iongantacha,  agus  a  bfasttine  iiorgraneamoil  an  aga  sin,  agus  do  bhadar  neóil 
neamhghlana  an  aieoir  agus  faidhe  fuar  fliocha  na  fiormaiminnte  agus  taighleora 
siotluatha",  etc.  3  A  25  reads  "  do  reic  aisge  C.  E.  na  hi."     L  "do 

reic  C.  E.  na  hi."  4  A,  as  usual,  reads  "  mur  "  for  "  bhur  ". 
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"  Do  not  say  that,"  said  Cod,  "for  the  earth  never  put  upon 
its  back  a  man  who  is  my  equal(x)  this  day." 

It  was  then  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  went  to  that  great  host  of  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha,  to  tell  the  admonition  of  the  children  of 
the  king  of  Norway,  and  he  spake  to  him  thus  : — "Although  plentiful 
are  your  battalions,  and  though  warlike  your  champions,  and  though 
valorous  your  warriors,  yet  valorless  shall  be  your  champions,  and 
weakly  your  battalions,  and  cowardly  your  warriors,  and  unguide-ful 
your  strong  ones,  and  thin  your  heavy  hosts,  and  dispersed  your 
bauds,  and  un-valorous  your  well-born  bands  and  champion-less  your 
young  kings,  on  account  of  the  children  of  the  king  of  Norway." 
Eut  the  King  of  Sorcha  took  neither  heed  nor  notice  of  what  the 
Curairé  Crookfoot  was  saying,  for  all  his  haste  in  arranging  those 
numerous  battalions,  preparing  for  the  children  of  the  king  of 
Norway.  And  since  he  did  not,  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  returned  by 
the  same  way  he  came,  and  no  halt  was  made  by  him  until  he 
reached  the  hill  where  were  the  children  of  the  king  of  Norway. 
And  he  did  not  recognise  them,  for  the  colour,  shape,  and  make  of 
those  men  who  were  best  of  shape,  figure,  and  appearance  of  the  men 
of  the  entire  world,  had  altered  ;  for  their  eyes  quick-flamed  in  their 
heads,  and  their  hair  stood  up  together  sword- straight,  so  that  a 
small-apple  or  a  big-sloe  might  rest  upon  the  top  of  every  bristle  of 
their  separated  hair.  And  then  too  their  bodies  quivered  in  their 
battle- armour  and  their  brown-spotted  cheeks  reddened  together ; 
and  Cod  asked  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  for  tidings  of  these  terrific 
battalions.  "  Awful  is  that  to  tell,"  said  the  Curairé  Crookfoot, 
"for  never  were  created  woods  however  close,  that  the  covering  of 
their  purple-red  weapons  above  their  heads  is  not  closer  still,"  said 

5  Thus  p  and  A.     The  others  read  "  aghaidh  ".  6  Thus  L.     p  has  "  ar 

roimhét  anteinneanois  do  bhi  air  ".     A  has  "  athineannuis  ".     A  25  "a  aithneis". 

7  p    reads    "  chroithneadar  ".       H    "  chriothnuigh  ".        L    "  chroitheadar  ". 

8  Thus  H.  A  reads  "a  meadhon  nionna^Aar  ".  H  adds  "go  gcuala  sum  bloisg 
bhearnach  agus  bag  gearan  croidhe  gach  laodbch  curaidh  diobh  ina  gcompar  ag 
togar  go  tinneasnach  do  chum  an  chatha".  9  Thus  L.  A  has  "  gealdeirge 
tean  ghealla  " .  p  has  ' '  tainbreaca  tibirgeala  taithneamhacha  " .  10  H  omits 
this  passage,  p  reads  "  or  na  coillte  as  dluithe  ar  an  domhan  as  dluithe  dain- 
gneinaid  sin  a  gcroinn  crann-ruadh ".  A  reads  "nach  dluithe  atá  os  cceann 
deargar  anairm  crosorda  anairde  ". 

(x)  Or,  perhaps,  "  a  man  able  to  repel  me  " 


90         eaccRa  cloiNNe  rí$  no  li-iorcuaióe. 

Camóopac.  "Do  b'  lomóa  pip  aiiipa1  a^up  aiplm^  lon^ancac 
bo  conncabap  na  pl6i£  an  oióce  pin,  a^up  bo  bi  an  pipmamene 
mle  ap  coimeap^aó  op  a  gcionn,  a^uy  do  b'  lomóa  bdób  béal- 
óeaps  kiac-cainceac  agup  bpan-eóm  bonnluac  ap  eicilleaó, 
a^up  peiéioe2  píop-gpdnba  05  píop-paipbme  na  móp-olc  pm 
op  ceann  na  pluag  an  oióce  pm,  agup  níop  b'ion^na  bóib 
cappan^aipe.  Óip  íp  é  pm  cpeap  dp  na  beacao  .i.  Caó 
ceaéapóa3  ap  rhdig  na  Ceapdile  a^up  caé  maige  cuip  na 
bpoiiiopac  a^up  caé  maije  na  Ocpí  bpeapc  i  ^Cpíocaib  na 
Sopca.  Ip  annpm  bo  có^baó  cpi  ppól-n'ieip^e  bo  Clomn  "Ríg 
na  h-lopuaioe,  50  pdn^abap  1  ^ceann  na  móp-plua^  pm. 

Ip  annpm  Oo  éi.15  CoO  bopb-puaéap  píog-laoic  a^up  ppíorh- 
gaip^igió  cpío  na  caéaib  pm,  no  50  pdmi^  pd  cóitiaip  an  caéa 
a  paib  "RÍ5  na  Sopca,  a^up  níop  conailbeac  nd  cdipDeaitiail 
pdilce  na  beipe  beag-laoé  pm  b'd  céile,  a^up  cu^abap  achupan4 
^apb-géap  an-iaprhapcac  O'd  pean-apmaib  b'a  céile,5  a^up  ap 
mbpipeab  a  n^opm-cpaoipeac  i  n-éiOib  a^up  1  ^coppaib  a  céile, 
Oo  píneaoap  na  lama  50  léaorhac  pió-gomeac  leip  na  cloiómcib 
claipleaéana  cpop-ópóa  caoiti-paobpaca  50  bcu^abap  pdigcióe 
poigeab-géapa  píop-gonca  pó  na  céile,  acc  cd  ní  ceana  bd 
ocean^iiiaó  cdipbe  coirh-óíple  ap  cómaip  a  céile  ní  éiúbpaioíp 
caob  pe  peap  bíob  peoc  a  céile,  pe  luap  a  n-iombuailce  a^up 
pe  méab  a  bpola  a^np  a  bpollpacca  pd  na  n-di£ib  a^iiy 
pd  na  n-éaOanaib.6  "loméupa  na  cooa  eile  Oe  clomn  "Ríg  na 
h-lopuaióe:  cu^abap  a  n-aigóe  map  a  bpacaOap  clann  "Rí$ 
Inpe  h-Opc  a^up  níop  b'pdilce  capab  a^up  níop  cuipm,7  pdilce 
na  nbeaglaoc  pm  t>'d  céile.  Gcc  acd  ní  ceana  ní  péiOip 
^níoTiiapéa  ^aca  5air<51D1<5  po  teió  aca  b'mnpm,  acc  bloó8 
bea^  be  gníorhapcaib  an  óeag-laoic  pm,  .1.   Cob  mac  "Rí§  na 


1  p  has  misplaced  this  passage,  and  omits  it  here.  2  L  ' '  f  éithidhe  "  ; 

A  25  "  feitheadh  ".  3  The  last  fifteen  words  are  from  L,  which  makes 

"  beaiha"  feminine.  4  Written  also  "  catharga  "  and  "  cathardha  ".     It  is 

often  referred  to  in  Irish  writing,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  name  for  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  5  A  25  reads  "  tugadar  comhathchusan  ;  L  "achmusán": 

6  This  passage,  from    "  ar  mbriseadh"  to   "éadanaibh"  is  from  L,  which  gives 
the   best  text:     A  reads    "  cairde  na  coigeibh",  and   "re  mead  a  bhfala  agus 
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the  Curairé  Crookfoot.  Many  was  the  visionary -appearance  and  the 
wondrous  dream -figures  that  the  hosts  saw  that  night ;  and  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  one  confusion  above  their  heads ;  and  many 
was  the  red-mouthed  quick-talking  raven,  and  foot-spreading  vulture 
a- flying,  and  truly- disgusting  creature  ever-prognosticating  those 
great  evils  above  the  hosts  that  night.  And  it  was  no  wonder  for 
them  to  prophesy,  for  that  was  the  third  slaughter  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  Cath  Ceathardha  (l)  on  the  Plain  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Eomorians  (2),  and  the  battle  of  the  Plain 
of  the  Three  Graves  in  the  lands  of  Sorcha.  It  was  then  the  three 
satin  standards  were  up-lifted  by  the  children  of  the  king  of  Norway 
until  they  reached  those  great  hosts. 

It  was  then  Cod  gave  the  furious  rush  of  a  king-hero  and 
prime- warrior  throughout  those  battalions,  until  he  reached  the 
battalion  where  was  the  king  of  Sorcha.  And  neither  loving  nor 
friendly  was  the  welcome  of  those  two  good  heroes  for  one  another, 

and  they  gave  a  rough-sharp  very-powerful (?)  of  their  triecl(3) 

weapons  to  one  another.  And  on  the  breaking  of  their  blue  javelins 
in  one  another's  armour  and  bodies  they  stretched  their  hands 
powerfully,  woundingly,  with  the  broad-furrowed  gold-hilted  finely- 
edged  swords  [in  them]  till  they  gave  arrow-sharp  lacerating  thrusts 
to  one  another.  Howsoever  if  equally  dear  friends  were  to  meet 
one  another,  they  would  not  trust  one  man  of  them  more  than 
another,  for  the  quickness  of  their  mutual- striking,  and  for  all  the 
blood  and  gore  in  their  visages  and  faces  (4).  As  for  the  other  sons 
of  the  king  of  Norway,  they  turned  their  faces  where  they  beheld 
the  children  of  the  king  of  the  Orkneys ;  and  it  was  not  the  welcome 
of  friends,  and  it  was  not  a  feast,  the  welcome  of  those  good  heroes 
for  one  another.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  deeds  of  each 
hero  separately,  except  a  little  fragment  of  the  deeds  of  that  good 


a  bhfolraite".  7  A  25  reads  "  níor  bhfáilteach  cuirm  na  ",  etc. 

8  A  has  "  bleadli "  ;  A  25  bladh;  the  others  omit. 


(l)  See  above,  p.  69.  (2)  Fought  between  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 

and  the   Fomorians,  known  as  the  great  battle  of  Moytura. — See  my  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,  pp.  285-291.  (3)  Literally  "old".  (4)  This 

seems  to  mean  that  if  a  friend  of  either  chanced  to  come  up  while  they  were 
fighting,  he  wonld  not  know  which  was  which. 


92         eaccRa  cloiNue  rí$  wa  h-ioRuaióe. 

h-lopuaióe.  lp  annpm  bo  lei^eabap  na  plóig  n-iomapcac'1 
pó-rhóp'  pin  cpí  gdpéa  corh-iiiópa  le  ceil^ecm  a  n-apm 
nDiúbpaicóe  1  n-dipDe,  a^-up  DeipiD  eólaióe  50  nbeaóaió  cao^ab 
peap  n-apnaac  pe  ^aoió  a^up  pe  ^ealcaigeacc  ó  na  cpom- 
gdpéaib  pm.  G$up  póp  íp  cop^apca2  do  babap  na  plóig  1 
n-alc  na  h-uaipe  pm,  oip  bo  baOap  bponj5  aca  a^up  a  gcopa 
ceap^éa  6íob  a^up  iaO  05  cuapgan  a  n-eapcapab  pe  n-a 
larhaib,  a^up  Opon^  eile  óíob  a^up  a  Idrha  b'a  n-eapbaib,  a^up 
iat>  05  cuapgan  a  n-eapcapab  pe  n-a  5-copaib  a^up  pe  n-a 
bpiaclaib,  a^up  bpon^  eile  óíob  a^up  a  n-abac  a^up  a 
n-ionaéap  apca  agup  íab  O'd  bpolac  íp  na  h-eicpigib  op  na 
Imncib  pola  plannpuaó  Oo  pileaó  ap  coppaib  a^up  ap  cpéac- 
caib  na  laoc  agup  na  5-cupaó,3  a^up  Dpon^  eile  gan  cneaó  ^an 
cpéacc  oppa,  agup  iaO  05  cup  na  o"Copp  ap  [a]  mum  cpapna 
O'd  nOion  pern  ap  puaim  na  h-upluigeacca  pm  na  n-o^laoc.4 
Cíoócpdcc  Oo  b'  íomóa  pgiac  O'd  pgoilceaó  agup  lúiépeac 
b'a  luaié-éeap^aó,  a^up  cac-bdpp  o'd  cpuao-bpúgaó,  agup 
pop  bo  b'  íomóa  cloióeaiti  pe  cnditi  agup  péiée  píop-gpdnba5 
ap  púb  an  caéa  1  n-alc  na  h-uaipe  pm.  lomcupa  rinc 
"RÍ5  na  Sopca  a^up  rhic  "Rig  na  h-lopuaioe  bo  b'  íomóa 
cneaóa  boirhne  Oian-bdip  a^up  cpéaéca  bo-leigip  05  piop- 
bópcab  a^up  05  pileab  uaca  ap  gac  leic.6  Gcd  ní  ceana,  ní 
péabpaó    neac    ap    ópuim    an    boitiam    há    rhéab   gliocap   no 

1  momapcac  is  sometimes  used  for  iomarcach,  the  n  comes,  I  think,  from 
the  article  which  precedes  "ioniarcaidh,"  as  td  an  iomarcaidh  agam. 

2  Thus  p.  A  has  "ainmioch",  L  "truagh".  3  Last  thirty-three 
words  inserted  from  L.  4  Last  ten  words  from  L. 
5P  has  "fead  cloidh[imh]  re  en.  agus  feigeadha  fíor-truadha.  L  reads  nearly 
the  same.  6  p  inserts  here  nearly  a  page  descriptive  of  the  effects  of 
the  battle,  which  is  found  in  none  of  the  other  mss.  It  begins:  "  Do  fhreagradar 
na  dúile  uachtaracha  accomhdháil  an  chatha  sonn,  ag  aisneis  na  nolo  agus  na 
nimheadh  bai  ar  na  ndenanih  san  losoin,  agus  ba  mearlupur  an  mhuir  ag  iomluadh 
na  nesad?  agus  na  neasba  sin,  agus  do  togbadar  na  tonna  tromgartha  truadh 
tinneasnach  agus  iolguth  adbal  iongantach  ag  a  caoineadh  an  oilein  sin,  agus  do 
buireadair  na  biastta  agus  ad  geisedar  na  garbhehnuie  le  gahhadh  na  greisi  sin, 
agus  ad  criothnuigheadar  na  coillte  da  c&ioneadh,  agus  ag  c&ioneadh  na  gcuradh  ar 

cheana,  agus  do  gairedar  na  glaschlocha  ag  iomradh agus  do  guiladar 

na  gaotha  ag  admhail  na  nardécht  agus  do  criothnuigh  an  talamh  tromfhódach  ag 
tairngire  an  tromair  sin,  agus  do  gornibnithaigh  an  grian  re  coigeadal  an  glassluagh, 
agus  do  niam  dubhadar  na  neóil  re  hathaigh  na  huaire  sin,  agus  do  chomgaredar 
coin  agus  cuanarta  badba  agus  braineoin  agus  geilte  glinne  agus  arachtasa(P)  aieóir 
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hero  Cod,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway.  It  was  then  those  excessive 
very-great  hosts  uttered  their  equal-great  shouts,  casting  on  high 
their  missive  weapons,  and  those- who-know  say  that  fifty  armed 
men  went  frenzied(1)  and  lunatic  from  those  loud  shouts.  And 
moreover  it  is  overthrown  the  hosts  were  in  that  hour(2),  for  there 
were  some  of  them  and  their  feet  lopped  off  them,  and  they  smiting 
their  enemies  with  their  hands,  and  more  of  them  and  their  hands 
wanting,  and  they  smiting  their  enemies  with  their  feet,  and  [tearing] 
with  their  teeth,  and  more  of  them  and  their  internals  and  entrails 
out  of  them,  and  they  covering  themselves  in  the  ridges  above  the 
pools  of  crimson  red  blood,  which  was  shed  from  the  bodies  and  the 
wounds  of  heroes  and  champions,  and  there  were  more  without  any 
wound  or  hurt  on  them,  but  they  putting  the  bodies  on  top  of  them- 
selves cross-wise  to  protect  themselves  from  the  sound  of  that  conflict 
of  the  champions.  However,  many  was  the  shield  a-splitting  and 
the  breastplate  quickly-lopped  and  the  helmet  hard-bruised,  and 
many  was  the  sword  moreover  hideous  with  bone  and  muscle 
throughout  the  battle  in  that  hour.  As  for  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Sorcha  and  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  many  were  the  deep 
wounds  of  stringent-death  and  the  unhealable  gashes  ever  pouring 
and  spurting(3)  from  them  on  every  side.  But  indeed  no  one  on 
the  ridge  of   the   earth,  no  matter   how   great   the  wisdom   or  the 

ag  mear  caoineadh  an  mhórchatha  sin,  oc  a  De  nimhe,  do  V  iomdha,"  etc. 


(])  Literally  "went  with  wind",  for  the  Irish  believed  that  those  who  went  mad 
could  "walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness  ".  (2)  Literally  "  in  the 

joint  of  that  hour".  (3)  Literally  "  flowing",    p,  the  oldest  MS.,  inserts  here  a 

long  but  not  very  legible  passage  which  is  not  in  the  others,  and  is  worth  reproducing. 
It  begins:  "The  upper  elements  answered,  in  the  presence  of  that  battle,  pro- 
claiming the  ills  and  venoms  that  were  being  done  upon  that  day,  and  quick- 
spoken  (?)  was  the  sea  announcing  those  hurts(?)  and  losses,  and  the  waves  raised 
sorrowful  rapid  grief-shouts  and  various -voices,  fearful,  wonderful,  lamenting 
that  island  ;  and  the  beasts  roared,  and  the  rough  hills  screamed  with  the  danger  of 
that  fight  (?),  and  the  woods  shook  lamenting  it,  and  lamenting  too  for  the  heroes, 
and  the  grey  lochs  shouted  saying  [here  the  MS.  is  illegible],  and  the  winds  wept 
in  acknowledgment  of  those  great  deeds,  and  the  heavy-sodded  earth  shook, 
prophesying  that  heavy  slaughter,  and  the  sun  glowed-blue  at  the  noise  of  the 
grey-hosts,  and  the  clouds  blackened  at  that  hour,  and  the  hounds  and  dog-packs, 
the  ravens  and  scallcrows,  and  the  mad  ones  of  the  glen,  and  the  spectres  of  the 
air,  were  quickly  keening  for  that  mutual  battle.  Oh,  God  of  heaven,  many 
was  the,  &e. 


94         eciccRQ  cloiNNe  Ríj  wa  h-iomjaióe. 

eólap  O'd  mbeaó  ai^e,  leac  no  cpian  na  móp-olc  pm  O'mnpin. 
lp  annpin  cdn-115  aipsenca1  bdip  a^up  bea^-paogail  bo  "Rig 
na  Sopca,  a^up  ap  na  bpaicpm  pm  Oo  riiac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe 
too  cuirimig  mac  "Rig  na  Sopca,  map  Oo  pu^  an  TTIdnac 
cpe  ópaoióeacc  uaió  é,  a$up  cu^  aipe  pó-maic  a^up  50 
ppiocnarhac.  ba  geapp  [ap]  a  h-aicle  pm  50  bpacaOap 
acac  ac-uacmap  ^pdnOa  cuca,  a^up  é  Oíp^ip  Oeap^  lomnoócca. 
lp  annpm  Oo  cuimnig  CoO  ap  an  úball-rheall  íapamn  Oo  bi  1 
^cuibpeac2  a  p^éice  a^up  CU5  Idrii  na  cimceall  a^up  cu^  poga 
an  upcaip  ap  an  aiceac,  a^up  Oo  cdpla  an  c-upcap  1  lap  a 
aigce  agup  a  óuib-éaOam3  Oó  :  ímcupa  an  upcaip  Oo  pug  an 
c-úball  comcpom  O'a  mcean  cap  [a]  cuil-ceann  peaccap,  a^np 
t>o  leig  an  c-aiceaó  p^peaO  ac-uaciiiap  cpuaiónirhneac  op  dipO 
ap,  a^up  Oo  pill  1  bppiéing  na  conaipe  céaOna  a^up  ^é'p 
bea^  neapc  mic  "Rig  na  Sopca  pouiie  pm,  ba  luga  'na  óiaió 
pm  é,  óip  Oo  bí  puil  le  cabaip  an  ifldnaig  ai^e  ^onu^e  pm. 
lp  annpm  cu^  CoO  buille  Oo  mac  "Rig  na  Sopca,  ^up  p^oilc 
an  caóbdpp  ópóa  Oo  bi  pa  n-a  ceann,  a^up  cu^  mac  "Rig  na 
•Sopca  buille  eile  Oo  CoO  a^up  Oo  p^oilc  a  p^iac  a^up  Oo  cuip 
ap  a  leac-glúm  clí  é.  Q^up  cogbap  CoO  a  Idrh  1  n-agaió 
buille  riuc  "Rig  na  Sopca  agup  CU5  pé  an  Oapa  buille  cui^e, 
a^up  Oo  buam  a  ceann  a^up  a  laiti  óeap  Oé  Oe'n  buille  pm. 
lp  annpm  Oo  buam  CoO  a  cacbdpp  O'd  ceann  O'a  pionn-puapaó, 
a5  lappaió  5-aoice,  a^up  Oo  bi  ceó  Oopca  op  ceann  an  óaéa,  i 
n-alc  na  h-uaipe  pm,  a^up  O'péac  CoO  ap  puO  an  caca  a^up 
00  b'  lon^na  leip  naó  ^cualaió  pé  puaim  no  pogap4  a  bpdicpe 
ann,  óip  ba  gndc  leó  beic  05  ptfp  an  caca  cap  éip  a  cup.  ba 
maic  an  c-dobap  meapgea  mi-laoic  beic  05  peiciorh  an  caó'  i 
u-alc5  na  h-uaipe  pm,  óip  Oo  b'  lomóa  eiciOe6  po  gpdnOa  ^apb- 
glópac  op  collaib  ceann-cpoma,  agup  Imnce  pola  an  peaó  an 
caca  an  can  pm,  lonnup  nac  leigpeaó  Olúp  na  ^copp  pmbal 
Oo  na  cpó-lmncib  pm.7 

lp  annpm  Oo  cuaió  CoO  O'iappaió  a  bpdicpeac  ap  puO  an 


1  Thus  A.     L  reads  "  áirgeana"  ;  A  25  "  airghointeach  " .  2  Thus  A.     H 

reads  "  a  gcrarmóig".     L  "  a  gcomhrainn  ".  3  H  reads  "  gur  chuir 

inchinn  amach  tre  shinistribh  a  chinn  agus  tre  polluibh  a  shrón  agus  a  chluas  ". 
4  Thus  p.     A  reads  "  foghar  buillig  ".  5  A  often  reads  "  alta "  for  " alt", 
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knowledge  lie  had,  could  enumerate  one-half  or  one-third  of  those 
great  woes.  It  was  then  that  symptoms  of  death  and  shortness  of 
life  came  upon  the  king  of  Sorcha ;  and  when  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Norway  perceived  them  he  remembered  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Sorcha,  how  the  Mánach(x)  took  him  away  from  him  by  enchantment, 
and  he  gave  heed  very  well  and  diligently.  Short  time  they  were 
after  that,  until  they  saw  a  horrible  hideous  giant  coming  towards 
them,  and  he  fierce,  red,  stripped  [he  was  the  Mánach].  Then  Cod 
remembered  the  apple-ball  of  iron  that  he  had  in  the  hollow  of  his 
shield,  and  he  passed  his  hand  round  it,  and  gave  a  choice  cast  at 
the  giant,  and  the  shot  chanced  upon  the  middle  of  his  face  and 
black  visage.  As  for  the  shot,  the  iron  apple  took  its  own  size 
of  the  brain  out  through  the  back  of  his  head  behind,  and  the 
giant  let  from  him  on  high  a  fearful  venomous  screech,  and  he 
returned  the  same  way  he  came.  And  though  small  was  the 
strength  of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha  before  that,  it  was  less 
after  it,  for  he  had  hoped  for  the  Mánach's  help  up  to  that  moment. 
It  was  then  Cod  dealt  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha  a  blow,  so  that 
he  split  the  golden  helmet  that  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Sorcha  gave  another  blow  to  Cod,  and  he  split  his  shield 
and  put  him  on  his  left  knee.  And  Cod  raises  his  hand  against  the 
blow  of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha,  and  he  gave  him  the  second 
blow,  and  of  that  blow  he  took  off  his  head  and  his  right  hand. 
It  was  then  Cod  took  off  the  helmet  from  his  head  to  refresh  himself, 
seeking  air(2).  And  there  was  at  that  hour  a  dark  fog  above  the 
battle  ;  and  Cod  looked  throughout  the  battle  and  he  wondered  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  noise  or  shoutings  of  his  brothers  in  it,  for  it 
was  their  custom  to  be  ranging  the  battle  after  joining  it.  A  good 
cause  of  confusion  it  were,  to  an  unwarlike  man,  to  observe  the 
battle  then  in  that  hour,  for  many  was  the  exceeding-ugly  rough- 
voiced  creature  above  the  heavy-headed  bodies,  and  pools  of  blood 
throughout  the  battle  at  that  time,  so  that  the  closeness  of  the  bodies 
would  not  allow  the  pools  of  gore  to  flow  away(3). 

It  was  then  Cod  went  to  seek  his  brothers  throughout  the  battle, 

but  not  always.  6  L  reads  peicioe.     A  eiéiba.  7  p  extends 

this  passage  at  great  length,  but  not  very  intelligibly. 

(x)  See  p.  75.  (2)  Literally  "  wind  ".  (3)  Literally 

"  allow  walking  [movement]  to  the  blood-pools". 
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caca  a^np  pnaip  Ceat)  mapb  ap  Idp  an  óaca  a^np  cpi  mic  "Rig 
Innpe  h-Opc  mapb  ap  50c  caob  Dé,  a^up  a  pleag  paoi ;  a^up 
t>o  png  Icip  ap  an  cnlac,  t>o  bf  op  cionn  an  caca,  é.  Q^np 
cdini^  p<5m  D'iappaió  TÍliceaO  pa'n  ^cac  a^up  puaip  'na  cpopaip1 
cpó  é,  a^np  do  b'  ímpníomac  acmppeac  acméalac  Oo  bi  Cot> 
an  naip  pm,  agnp  Oo  cocail  peapc  Domain  paOa  paippmg  Oóib, 
a^np  Oo  cmp  l  bpocaip  a  céile  íaO  inp  an  bpeapc,  a^up  Oo 
peapaó  [leip]  a  gcl/mcce  caomce,  a^-up  Oo  p^piob  a  n-anmanna 
l  n-ógam,  map  ba  £ndc.  G^r  céiD  po'n  ^cac  apíp  O'piop  an 
bpmgeaó  aon  nOmne  beó  O'd  riunnncip,  a^up  ba  óíorhaom  Oó, 
6ip  ni  paib  peap  paipneipe  p^enl  Oíob  ^an  mapbaó  aició 
imcian  poniie  pm,  a^up  nocap  cuic  le  n-a  n-oipeaO  pern  apiam 
ap  cuic  piti  ipm  Id  peam-pdióce.2  t)o  pmó  CoO  ap  cloic  cap 
éip  na  h-oibpe  pin,3  a^np  aOnbaipc  :  "Iplmn  pém  Oo  oéanam 
áy  gcómaiple  peapca,  óip  níop  gndc  linn  beic 'n  dp  n-aonap", 
a^np  aDubaipc  an  laoi  ann  : 

tl  Cpuag  cuma  na  scupao-pa4 
Qniú  nac  impib  apima5, 
<51eo  pin  noca(p)  b'pupapa 
Do  b'  mb  an  buioean  calma. 

"TTIé  ap  an  culac  bápp-glom-pe6 
Ni  h-ionsnao  pmn  l  mbaojjal, 
D'éip  mo  óeipe  Óeapbpácap, 
Moca  plua§  neac  'na  aonap. 

"  Niop  ovjlca  i  nodil  aon-caca7 
5o  bpác  cap  éip  an  peill-pe8, 
Cia  cáim  mppi  o'aom-iappaió9 
TTIallacc  ap  cac  na  h-mnpe.10 

"  Doilge  liom  'ná  an  cupap-pa 

Qn  cpéan-clann  calma  "loppuaio11 

a^  cmcim  'p  na  cacaib-pe, 

Do  b-eip  mo  cpoioe  po  cpnaig."12 

1  Thus  A  25,  for  the  usual  "  cosair  ".     A  reads  "  easar  cró  ".  2  The 

last  forty-three  words  are  from  H,  hut  I  have  edited  arts  for  dorithis,  and  oiread 
for  iorad.  3  Thus  L.     A  reads  "  don  leat  deas  don  ohair".  4  A  "na 

ccuiridh  so  ",  which  I  edit  as  ahove.  5  Thus  L.    A  reads  "nach  iomcharann 

anois  "  ;  H  reads  "  noeha  imrid  anosa  a  n-arma".  6  p  reads  "misi  fan 

txAach  armgonach  ".     H  reads  "mise  ger  hham  meardhána".  7  Thus  L  ; 

p  reads  "i  ndail  tsaoirfiaga " .  A  "fiadhtf^A".  H  has  "nior  dhiult  ondáil  saor- 
fhidhaigh.  8  Thus  I  edit  p's  "  an  fhillsi  ".   A  has  "  na  feile  ".  9  Thus 
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and  he  found  Cead  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  the  three  sons 
of  the  king  of  the  Orkneys  dead  upon  the  other  side  of  him,  and  his 
spear  beneath  him  ;  and  he  bore  him  with  him  to  the  hill  that  was 
above  the  battle-field.  And  he  himself  came  to  seek  Micead  in  the 
battle,  and  he  found  him  a  gory  mass.  And  it  was  melancholy  sad  and 
sorrowful  Cod  was  in  that  hour,  and  he  dug  them  a  deep,  long,  wide 
grave,  and  he  placed  them  together  in  the  grave,  and  their  funeral 
games  were  performed  by  him,  and  he  wrote  their  names  in  Ogam,  as 
was  customary.  And  he  goes  into  the  battle  again  to  try  if  he  might 
find  any  one  of  his  people  alive,  but  it  was  in  vain  for  him,  for  there 
was  never  a  man  to  tell  tidings  of  them  but  was  slain  a  long  time 
before  that ;  and  there  never  fell  by  the  same  [small]  number  of 
men  so  many  as  fell  by  them  in  the  aforesaid  day.  Cod  sat  himself 
upon  a  stone  after  that  work,  and  said:  "It  is  by  ourselves  we 
must  make  our  plans  in  future,  for  we  were  never  wont  to  be  alone 
[before]"  ;  and  he  spake  the  lay  here  : 

"  Vain  our  heroes  valiancy 

Their  weapons  work  no  longer, 
Death  they  gave  their  challenger 
Ah  would  we  had  been  stronger.  (l) 

"  I  on  this  clear-topped  hillock, 

It  is  no  wonder  we  to  be  in  danger, 
After  my  two  brothers, 

No  man  is  a  host  by  himself. 

"  No  man  should  go  to  the  meeting  and  battle 
For  ever  after  this  treachery, 
Although  I  am  engaged  in  one-search  after  her, 
A  curse  upon  the  cat  of  the  island. 

"  More  sorrow  to  me  than  this  journey, 

Are  the  strong  valiant  children  of  Norway 
Falling  in  these  battles, 

It  makes  very  sorrowful  my  heart." 

I  edit,  doubtfully,  from  p's  "  daoiniara"  ;  and  H's  "  dion  iaramh"  ;  and  A's  "  do 
dein  iarraidh.  10  All  the  copies  read  "  na  saor-innse",  except  H.  n  p 

reads  "  an  dias  do  gein  Ioruaidh  ".         l3  p  has  "  nocha  liomsa  nach  Ian  truaig  ". 


(!)  This  verse  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  a  cumasc  or  mixture  of  Cass- 
bhairdne  and  Little  Eannaigheacht.  Literally  "alas  the  plight  of  these  heroes, 
to-day,  that  they  exercise  not  weapons,  contending  with  them  was  not  easy,  it 
was  they  who  were  the  valorous  band  ". 

H 


98         eaócRa  cLoimnc  tcí$  nci  h-iorauaióe. 

Cl  h-aicle  na  laoióc  piíi  bo  cocail1  p6  cpí  peapca  ap  an  mdi^ 
pm  .1.  peapc  Óloinne  "RÍ5  na  h-lopuaióe,  peapc  Cloinne  "RÍ& 
lnnpe  li-Opc,  a^np  pcapc  íinc  "Ríg  na  Sopca,  a^up  bo'n  rhdig 
pin  goipceap  "llldg  na  bcpí  bpeapc"  í  gcpíocaib  na  Sopca 
o  pin  a  leié. 

G^up  b'pd^abap  bmbne  mópa  an  cac  pm  beó,  ap  ^ac  leic, 
a^up  ní  áúbpaibíp  pém  caobaó  pe  céile  pe  h-uan'ian  a^up  pe 
li-imea^la  an  móp-gleo  pm.  lp  ann  pm  t>o  bí  Cot»  05  ariiapc 
ap  na  ceiópe  h-dpbaib  naió  ^aca  nbípeaó,  a^np  íp  ^eapp  do 
bí  pé  a  h-aióle  [na]  n-aiiiapc  pm  50  bpaca  aon  ó^laoc  b'á 
íormpaióe  pa'  máig  50  bípeac,  a^np  íp  é  ó^lac  00  bí  ann  .1.  an 
Cupaipe  Camcopac  .1.  an  bpaoi  ó  cicm,  a^up  do  coipbip  Cob 
ceópa  pÓ5  bó,  a^up  níop  mó  a  líiégáip  Oá  bpeicpeaó  a 
bpáicpe2  Oo  éeacc  beó  ap  an  uaig  cm^e  'nd  ponii  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopac:  a^np  b'piappuig  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  p^éala  an 
caéa  be  Cob,  a^up  CI15  Cob  p^éala  óó  map  bo  bí  ai^e,  íonnup 
5UJ1  cmp  [an]  Cupaipe  í  gcmifme  a^up  1  g-cóm-nann  peapa 
aól1F  pilióeacca  íab,  b'  eagla  50  pacaó  bdcaO  no  buan  [éag] 
cimcioll  oppa  bd  éip.3 

lp  annpm  Oo  éonncabap  eallca  be  géipib  ba  n-ionnpaige 
ó'n  gauan  ;  a^np  b'pilleabap  bo  cum  an  cuain  apíp,  asiip 
b'pill  aon  géip  am  dm  bíob  o'n  ^cuan  map  paib  Cob  a^up 
an  Cnpaipe  Camcopac,  asup  abnbaipc  an  £éip  map  po  :  "Ip 
cpuag  cmppeac  boilig  liom  an  pioéc  pm  1  bpaicim  cu  a  rhic 
"Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe." 

"  Qn  labpa  baonba  pm  íb'  beól  a  eóm4? "  ap  Cob. 

"  C115  an  píop-t)ia  pop-ópóa  pm  bam,  b'accmnse,"  ap  an 
c-éan. 

Q5UP  abnbaipc  Cob,  "  Q  t)ia,  ó  cápla  nplabpaó  baonba 
a^ac,  cabaip  pgéala  bínnn." 

"t)o-béapa  ceana,"  a]i  an  §éip,  "ip  mé  bo  cmp  cnpa  'p 
an  piocc  a  bpml  cu  anoip." 


1  A,  which,  loves  strong  sounds,  reads  here  and  in  some  other  places,   "do 
thochailt  ".  -  Thus  L,  which  gives  the  best  reading  of  the  last  eight  words. 

3  The  last  twenty-three  words  are  added  from  H  which  reads  "feasa  iad  agus 
filidheacht,"  which  I  have  transposed  as  above.  4  H  reads  "agiis.ro 
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After  that  lay  lie  dug  three  graves  upon  that  plain — the  grave  of 
the  children  of  the  king  of  Norway,  the  grave  of  the  children  of  the 
king  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  grave  of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sorcha, 
— and  that  plain  is  the  "  Plain  of  the  three  graves"  in  the  lands  of 
Sorcha  ever  since. 

And  great  bands-of-men  had  left  that  battle  alive  in  every 
direction,  and  they  themselves  would  not  trust  one  another  for  the 
fear  and  terror  [they  took]  of  that  great  conflict.  It  was  then 
Cod  was  looking  straight  from  him  round  the  four  airts,  and  short 
time  he  was  after  such  look  till  he  beheld  one  young  hero  coming- 
straight  towards  him  through  the  plain :  and  this  is  the  youth  who 
was  there,  namely,  the  Curairé  Crookf  oot,  the  druid  of  a  while  back ; 
and  Cod  bestowed  on  him  three  kisses,  and  not  greater  had  been  his 
joy  had  he  seen  his  brethren  coming  alive  out  of  the  tomb  to  him, 
than  his  joy  at  [the  coming  of]  the  Curairé  Crookf  oot.  And  the 
Curairé  asked  Cod  for  tidings  of  the  battle,  and  Cod  gave  him  what 
tidings  he  had,  so  that  the  Curairé  put  them  in  remembrance,  and  in 
alliteration  of  knowledge  and  poetry,  for  fear  lest  a  drowning  [of 
oblivion]  or  everlasting  death  should  go  round  upon  them  afterwards. 

It  was  then  they  beheld  a  flock  of  swans  coming  towards  them 
from  the  sea(1),  and  they  went  back  to  the  sea  again,  but  one  single 
swan  of  them  returned  from  the  sea  to  where  Cod  and  the  Curairé 
Crookf  oot  were,  and  the  swan  spake  thus:  "I  think  it  a  sad  and 
a  grievous  pity  the  way  in  which  I  see  thee,  0  son  of  the  king  of 
Norway." 

"  Is  that  human  speech  that  is  in  thy  mouth,  0  bird  ?"  said  Cod. 

"The  all-golden  true-God  granted  me  that  of  a  petition,"  said 
the  bird. 

And  Cod  said,  uO  God!  since  thou  hast  chanced  on  human  speech, 
give  us  tidings." 

"  I  shall  indeed,"  said  the  swan ;  "  it  was  I  who  put  thee  in  the 
condition  in  which  thou  art." 


fliiafruigh  (Cod)  di  cionnas  ro  fuair  a  h-aitbgbin  urlabhra  daonna  do  bbeith  aice 
amblaidb  sin." 


(x)  Literally  "  harbour",  but  the  word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  tbe  open  sea. 

h2 


íoo        eaccRd  cloiNNe  Rig  na  h-iomjaióe. 

"t)d  mba  cpdc  aérhupdm  btimn  é,"  ap  Cob,  "  bo  béap- 
pamaoip,  buic  é." 

Ip  armpin  abubaipc  an  géip,  "  51&  acd  pibpe  ip  na 
pioccaib  pin,  niop  p^aoileabap  mo  geapa-pa,  a^up  ni  h-iab 
mo  geapa  pém  caomim,  ace  ip  cpuag  arhgap  liom  an  pioóc 
pin  a  bpuil  pib-pe ;  agup  cugap  bpac  "Ri£  na  h-Oncuaige  liom 
cugaib-pe,  a^up  cibé  copp  pa  gcuipceap  é  biaió  'na  piocc 
pém,  md  paba  no  gaipib,  no  50  bpdgcap  íocpldmce  óó,  a^-up 
ip  í  mo  córhaiple  óuic-pe  a  cup  urn  coppaib  bo  óeapbpdcap,  l 
nbóig  501  mbeic  i  ^cemeamain  buic  íocpldmce  b'pdgail  uaip 
éi^m  bo  a  n-aic-beoóugaó,"  agup  cug  pi  an  bpac  íon^ancac 
pm  bó. 

Ip  annpin  b'  eipig  Cob  agup  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  agup 
bo  cógabap  béal  na  h-uaige,  bo  cup  an  bpaic  pa  na  coppaib: 
a^up  ap  n-a  paicpm  pm  bo'n  Cupaipe  Camcopac  bo  ling  ap 
a  mum  a^up  puaip  bdp  1  ^céabóip.  Q^up  bo  eipi§  Cob  a^up 
bo  cuip  an  bpac  umpa  'na  bcpiap,  agup  bo  leag  béal  na 
h-uaige  oppa  apip,  a^up  ni  bpuaip  bdp  piarh  aon  bume  ba 
meapa  le  Cob  'nd  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac,  óip  niop  b'  aonap 
leip  a^up  a  beic  aige:  a^up  ceileabpap  an  eala  óó  agup 
pdióeap  na  pam-pe  pia  n-imceacc  bi : 

"  Cpuag  na  seapa  oppamn-ne2 
O  cápla  cupa  it>'  aonap, 
Sul  00  peallan  oppaib-pe 
Cpuag  nac  bechms  mo  pao§al.3 

"  ITlé  an  eala  ó'n  caorh-mnpe 
lp  mé  bobpán4  an  eapa, 
In  mé  cac  na  Saop-lnnpe 
ni  mé  be  mnáib  ba  meapa.5 


1  The  last  twenty-six  words  are  added  from  H.  2  I  have  edited  this 

poem  from  the  readings  of  the  various  mss.  which  are  mostly  corrupt.  Thus  A 
reads  "thárla  ormsi".  A  25  "oramsa".  H  ' '  do  ghuilsi ' ' .  L  omits  this  whole 
verse.  To  give  the  extraordinarily  various  readings  would  lengthen  these  notes 
most  unduly,  so  I  confine  myself  to  noting  only  the  more  salient  differences.  L  27 
alone  reads  the  first  line  as  I  give  it.  3  Thus  H  :  all  the  later  copies  read 

saoghalsa,  regarding  saoghal  as  a  monosyllable.  4  Thus  A  and  L,  hut 
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"  If  this  were  a  time  for  us  of  reproach,"  said  Cod,  "  we  would 
give  it  thee." 

It  was  then  said  the  swan  :  "  Although  ye  are  in  this  condition, 
yet  ye  have  not  loosed  my  geasa  from  me  ;  still  it  is  not  my  own  geasa 
that  I  lament,  but  I  think  it  a  sad  pity  the  state  in  which  ye  are ; 
and  I  have  brought  thee  the  mantle  of  the  king  of  Antuaigh  with  me, 
and  whatsoever  body  it  be,  round  which  it  is  placed,  it  will  be  in  its 
own  form,  whether  for  long  time  or  short,  until  a  balm-of-healing  be 
found  for  it ;  and  my  advice  to  thee  is  to  place  it  round  the  bodies  of 
thy  brothers,  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  ordained  for  thee  to  obtain 
some  time  a  healing-balm  for  their  revival"  ;  and  therewith  she  gave 
him  the  wonderful  mantle. 

Then  Cod  and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  rose  up,  and  they  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  grave,  to  put  the  mantle  round  the  bodies.  But 
on  the  Curairé  Crookfoot' s  seeing  that,  he  leaped  down  upon  top  of 
them  and  died  forthwith.  And  Cod  arose,  and  he  placed  the  mantle 
round  them  all  three  ;  and  he  laid  the  cover(1)  of  the  grave  again 
upon  them,  and  there  never  died  anyone  whose  death  grieved  Cod 
more  than  that  of  the  Curairé  Crookfoot,  for  he  did  not  think  himself 
alone,  and  he  to  be  with  him.  And  the  swan  bade  him  farewell ;  and 
before  going  of  her,  she  repeats  these  verses  : 

' '  Sore  our  geasa,  every 

Misfortune  on  us  lying, 
Ere  I  wrought  thee  treachery 

"Would  Death  had  left  me  dying (2). 

"lam  the  swan  from  the  fair-  island, 
I  am  the  otter  of  the  waterfall(3), 
I  am  the  cat  of  the  Free  Island, 
I  am  not  the  worst  of  women. 


H  reads  "  dobharchu  ".  5  H  reads  "  cidh  bhinn  idir  nihnáibh  deasa  " ; 

p  changes  the  order  of  these  two  verses. 


(*)  Literally  "mouth  ".  (2)  Literally  "Alas  the  geasa  upon  us,  | 

since  thou  hast  happened  to  he  alone  |  Before  I  worked  treachery  upon  you  j 
alas  that  my  [end  of]  life  did  not  come  ".  (3)  See  page  63. 


io2        eaccRct  cloiNue  Rig  no  Ti-iorauaióe. 

u  'Op  bcoip  5  50  bmn  bómame1 
'S  ann  bo  cuipeaó  na  seapa, 
O'lngm  Rig  na  Opeólamne 
Niop  ba  leap-rháúaip  leapa.2 

"  'Op  ngeapa  ip  bó-puapsailce 
tlí  h-iompa  calm  ap  buile, 
Gcc  cuicim  na  gcupaió-pe. 
Oo-beip  mo  cpoioe  po-cpua$."3 


[cascaR  cot)  t>o  becuiNe.] 

Q  h-aicle  na  laoibe  pin  bo  Cuaib  Cob  pó'n  bpíob  coille 
ba  com-neapa  06,  agup  ÓU5  5-ual-eipe4  móp  leip  be  cpaobac 
a^np  be  placaib  na  coille,  a^np  b'píobba  paba  bldcpéibe,5 
agup  bo  0015  cop  móp  cpéan  cemeab.  G5UP  ^0  éuic  bopcacc 
na  h-oibce  ap  Cob,  map  pm.  Ggup  ip  ^eapp  bo  bí  pé  b'aiéle 
na  h-oibpe  pm  50  bpacaib  pé  aon  cailleac  b'á  lonnpaibe, 
a5l1P  ]r  amlaiD  bo  bi  an  cailleac  pm  a^up  aon  pml  arhdm  1 
geeapc-ldp  a  bmb-éabam  buaimpig  bpoc-baicce,  a^np  aon 
cop  alcac  íngneac  §eup6  ptJice,  a^up  aon  lam7  map  cpann- 
peóil  coiimaitiap  lomge  ap  a  h-ucc  cnapac  coppac,  a^up  bo 
puió  an  cailleac  be'n  caob  eile  be'n  cemib,  a^np  abubaipc 
"1  b'  aonap8  caoi  a  mic  Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,"  ap  an  cailleac. 

""Ní  h-eaó  anoip,"  ap  Cob,   "  óip  acá  cupa  05am." 

"  Ni  h-a^ab  acdim-pe,"  ap  an  cailleac,  "ace  cupa  acd 
a^am-pa  mnna  bcu^aió  cu  mo  cíop  bam." 

"Cd  ciop  pm  a  cailleac?"  ap  Cob. 

"  Com-paib  mo  coipe  b'óp  dlumn  aió-leigce,"  ap  an  cailleac. 

"Nac  ^eaba  cu  aip^eab  uaim  ?"  ap  Cob. 

"Ni  geabab,"  ap  an  cailleac. 

"Ip  bóig  liom  nac  bpdgann   gu"   aip^eab  na  óp  uaim-pe,,r 


1  p  has  "  ambeinn  boboinne  "  ;  H  has  "  h-eas  bobhuinne  ".  2  Thus  H  ; 

A  has  "  ni  dhi  bu  maith  maise  ".  3  All  the  mss.  but  L  27  read  truagh,  and 

even  in  it  the  i  has  been  eliminated  by  a  later  hand,  but  it  seems  necessary  to 
make  a  better  rhyme.  In  H  the  verse  reads  "mo  gheasa  dam  gidh  doilghe  [ 
ni  hiompa  atáini  dom  buaidhreadh  |  acht  tuitim  na  deisi  caomh-churadh  |  do  bheir 
mo  croidhe  go  ro  truagh ".  4  A  reads  "  gual  eiradh".     A  25  and 

L,  sualaipe  ;  P  "  guaileire",  from  which  I  have  edited  as  above.  5  H  reads 

"  eire  ro  mhór   do  barrasgar  craobh  ndosach  ndeigh    dhiogan  agus   do   gheug 
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"  Our  errand  to  Binn  Bomaine(1) 

It  was  there  the  geasa  were  imposed, 
To  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Dreolainn 
It  was  not  a  stepmother  of  luck(2). 

"  Our  geasa  are  hard-to-be-loosed, 

It  is  not  about  them  I  am  maddened, 
But  the  falling  of  these  heroes, 
"Which  makes  my  heart  very  sad." 


[Cod  meets  Bethuine.] 

After  that  lay,  Cod  went  into  the  woody  thicket  that  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  he  took  with  him  a  great  shoulder-load  of  the  branches 
and  rods  of  the  thicket,  and  of  long,  fair,  smooth  wood,  and  he 
lighted  a  great  strong  tower  of  fire.  And  thus  the  darkness  of  the 
night  fell  upon  Cod.  And  short  time  he  was  after  that  work  until  he 
beheld  a  single  hag  coming  towards  him,  and  this  is  how  that  hag 
was  :  She  had  only  one  eye-  in  the  yery  middle  of  her  black,  gloomy, 
ill-coloured  countenance,  and  one  jointed,  talon-like,  sharp  foot  under 
her,  and  one  arm(3),  like  the  thick  mast  a  of  ship,  [coming]  out  of 
her  knotty,  crooked  bosom ;  and  the  hag  sat  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  and  said,  "  Alone  you  are,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,"  said 
the  hag. 

"  Not  so  now,"  said  Cod,  "  for  I  haye  you." 

"It  is  not  you  who  haye  me,"  said  the  hag,  "  but  I  who  have 
you,  unless  you  give  me  my  tribute." 

"  What  tribute  is  that,  hag  ?"  asked  Cod. 

"  The  length  of  my  foot  of  fair,  refined  gold,"  said  the  hag. 

"  "Will  you  not  take  silver  from  me  ?"  said  Cod. 

"I  will  not,"  said  she. 

"I'm  sure  that  you  get  neither  silver  nor  gold  from  me,"  said 


lubach  Ian  leabhar  na  coille  céadna  leis,  ionnus  gur  fhodoigh  more  mor  teine : 
6  Thus  H.  A  has  "  ciurclach  ciordubh.  7  H  adds  "  ciordhalach  cuislineach1 
8  Thus  I  edit  from  the  "  ataonar  "  of  A. 


(*)  See  above,  page  63.  (2)  "  Leasmhathair  leasa  "  is  a  play  upon 

words,  the  word  "  stepmother"  in  Irish  bearing  also  the  possible  interpretation 
of  "  luckmother  " .  (3)  Literally  "  hand". 
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ap  Cot).  "  Ggup  a  cailleac,"  ap  pé,  "cpéab  pá  beapa  óuic-pe 
an  ciop  pin  bo  beic  agaib  amuic  ap  50c  aon  ?'n 

t)o  pdió  an  cailleac  :  "  On  c-aóaip  b'á  pu^ao  mipe  bo  cuic 
ap  an  culac-pa,  a^np  íp  é  íp  eipic  bam-pa, — cia  bia  bogni 
ceine  ap  an  culac  po  an  oipeab  úb  b'óp  b'pdgail  barhpa, 
no  ceann  an  pip  pm  pern." 

""Níop  cleaccap  córhpac  caillige  bo  óéanam  piarh,  agnp 
gióeaó  bo  géan2  anoip  é  má  'p  éigm  bam." 

lp  annpm  abubaipc  an  cailleac,  "On  ail  leac-pa  ceacc  ap 
peip  oióeaóca3  liom  pém  anocc,  a  line  TCÍ5  na  h-lopuaióe  ?" 

Qbnbaipc  Cob,  "  ba  bcugaft  bume  ba  gpdmce4  md  cupa 
cuipeab  na  h-oibce  anoce  bam  íp  beapb  50  n^eabamn  uaió 
é,  a^up  geabab  uaic-pe  é." 

lp  annpm  b'éipig  an  cailleac  1  bcopac  na  plige,  agup  bo 
lean  Cob  í  50  bcdpla  óóib  bpuigean  ceann-dpb  clogapac 
uaicne  ucc-bldic  pumneo^ac,5  agup  bo  cuabap  ipeeae  innci, 
agnp  bo  b'  aoibmn  an  Rí-ópuigean  pm,  agup  ip  í  ceme 
bo  puapabap  ap  upldp  na  cdcpac  pin  .1.  ceme  be  clocaib 
buaóa,  a^up  ní[op]  éipig  be  no  beacac  bi,  a^up  bo  babap 
cdcaoipig  b'óp  dlumn  1  bpocaip  na  cemeaó  pam,  a^up  peall 
ppóil  1  nglaic  gac  cacaoipeac  bíob,  a^up  bo  puió  Cob  1 
gcdcaoip  óíob  051m  bo  puib  an  cailleac  1  gcdcaoip  eile  óíob 
pm.  Q^np  bo  p^aoil  Cob  a  eappa  caca  a^up  córhpaic  be, 
agup  b'éipig  an  cailleac  agnp  cu^-  pi  copn  cloc-buabac 
curhbaigce  1  lamaib  Cuib,  agup  ibeap  Cob  beoc  ap  an  5-copn 
pm,  agup  a  h-aicle  na  bi$e  b'ól,  cu^  an  cailleac  biaba  paopa 
po-caicce  cui^e,  agup  bo  caic  Cob  a  leóp-óócam  bíob,  a^up 
ba  milip-bpiaépac  beag-cómpdióceac  cailleac  na  t>pui£ne  le 
Cob.  Q^up  bo  b'  lon^naó  leip  gan  bo  beic  be  baomib  aici 
ace  í  pern  amdm,  a^up  bo  piappaib  Cob  be'n  caillig,  a[n] 
paib  ípm  gcdcaip  dlumn  pm  ace  í  pém  arhdm  na  h-aonap. 
"  lp  beapb  50  bpuil,"  ap  an  cailleac,  agup  bo  cpuao-cpoic 
an  cailleac  plabpaó  bo  bi  1  laim  léi,6  agup  bo  caini^-  caogab 
cailleac  apceac,  agup  peapapna  mnd  pdilce  ppia  Cob,  agup  lab 


1  The  last  nineteen  words  are  from  H:    "  amuich"  is  a  common  northern 
pronunciation  of  "amuigh".  2  L  reads   "doghéan".     A  "  do  dhéana." 

A  25  "do  dhéanad".  spreads  "ar  fulachta  agus  ar  aoghaidheacht  ". 
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Cod ;  "  and  hag,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  cause  of  your  having  that 
tribute  abroad  on  everyone  ?" 

Spake  the  hag  :  "  The  father  to  whom  I  was  born  fell  upon  this 
hill,  and  the  eric  [fine]  I  have  is — whoever  makes  a  fire  upon  this 
hill,  that  he  must  get  me^nat  much  gold,  or  [I  must  get]  the  head 
of  the  man  himself." 

"  I  never  practised  combat  with  a  hag,  but  yet  I  shall  do  so  now 
if  it  be  necessary  for  me." 

It  was  then  the  hag  said,  "  "Would  you  like  to  come  and  enjoy 
hospitality  with  myself,  to-night,  0  son  of  the  king  of  Norway  ?" 

Said  Cod,  "  If  a  person  [even]  uglier  than  you  were  to  give  me 
an  invitation  for  to-night,  it  is  certain  I  would  accept  it  from  him, 
and  I  shall  accept  it  from  you." 

Then  up  rose  the  hag  and  went  before  (*),  and  Cod  followed  her, 
until  they  met  a  high-headed,  belfry-like,  green,  bosom-smooth, 
window-studded  mansion,  and  they  went  into  it.  And  delightful  was 
that  royal  mansion  ;  and  the  fire  which  they  found  on  the  floor  of  that 
steading  was  a  fire  of  precious  stones,  and  neither  vapour  nor  smoke 
arose  from  it,  and  there  were  chairs  of  fair  gold  in  front  of  that  fire, 
and  a  satin  cushion  in  the  seat(2)  of  every  chair  of  them.  And  Cod 
sat  in  one  chair,  and  the  hag  in  another  chair.  And  Cod  loosed  from 
him  his  suit  of  battle  and  combat,  and  the  hag  arose  and  gave  a 
goblet  of  precious  stones  into  his  hands,  and  he  drank  a  drink  out 
of  that  goblet,  and  after  his  taking  the  drink,  the  hag  gave  him 
excellent  edible  meats,  and  Cod  ate  his  full  enough  of  them  ;  and  it 
was  sweet-spoken,  and  full  of  good  converse,  the  hag  of  the  mansion 
was  with  Cod.  And  he  wondered  at  her  having  no  people  with  her, 
but  herself  alone;  and  Cod  asked  her  was  there  anyone  but  herself 
alone  in  that  fair  burg.  "  Surely  is  there,"  said  the  hag,  and  with 
that  she  vigorously-shook  a  chain  which  she  had  in  her  hand(3),  and 
there  came  in  fifty  hags.     And  the  women  welcomed  Cod ;  and  they 

4  Thus  H.     A  reads  u  acht  gead  grainne  tusa  da  ",  etc.     p  also  reads  ' '  gráince  ". 

5  H  reads  "  álainn  caomh-chúplach,  agus  í  alainn  eagsamhail,  go  gcaithireach 
orrdha  aongantacha  ar  a  hurlar,  go  tteineadh",  etc.  6  H  reads 
simply  "  slabhra  na  bruighne  ". 

(x)  Literally  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  way  ".  (3)  Literally  "grasp  ". 

(3)  Another  ms.  reads  "  the  chain  of  the  mansion";  every  house  appears  to  have 
had  its  chain. 
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uile  l  scopamlacc  pip1  an  ^céab  caillig.     lp  annpm  piappuigeap 
Cob  a  p^éala  péin  be'n  caillig,  a^up  abubaipc  map  po  : — 

"Ri$  po  gab2  plaiéeap  a^up  popldrhap  pó  cpiocaib  na 
Sopca  uaip  615m3,  Oap  ba  comamm  Roigne  pop^-glaip  mac 
Ripina  piublaig,  mic  laoipig  Idmpaba4,  a^up  ni  paib  Oe 
clomn  ai^e  ace  aon  mgean  amain  a^up  ni  paib  mac  "Rig 
nd  po-plaic  nd  Cigeapna  po  epi  pogail-pannaib  an  beaca 
nac  bcu^  pi  éapaó  cocmapc  a^up  cabapcaip  ap  50c  aon 
biob  po  leic.  Go"uP  bo  ^abaó  Id  aonaig  a^up  dpO-oipeaccaip 
leip  an  RÍ5  pm,  ap  paiéce  an  btma  po  a  bpuil  cupa  anocc, 
a^up  cdn^aOap  maiée  a^up  móp-uaiple  cpíce  na  Sopca  50 
h-iomldn  cum  an  aonaig  pm,  a^up  bo  puib  a  n-uaiple  a^up 
a  n-dpb-maice  1  beimcioll  an  Rig  50  h-uapal  onópaó,  agup 
ÓU5  an  Rig  puil  'na  cimcioll  50  bpacaio  long  luccmap 
Idn-aibbpeac  bpeac-peólcac  05  eigeacc  1  bcip  1  ^cuan  na 
caépaca-pa,  a^up  ni  edimg  be  pluag  no  [be  pocaióe]  aipbi  ace 
aon  o^lac  amdm,  a^up  cdmi^  ap  an  culac  po  call,  a^up 
bo  pdic  a  p^iaé  i  bcaob  na  culca-pa,  a^up  bo  éógaib  a 
ilcleapa  op  a  ceann  50  h-uaébdpaé.  Go"up  ni  paib  be  na 
plóigcib  uile  neac  b'ap  leig  an  eagla  bul  b'iappaib  p^éala 
pap  an  pibipe  05  lon^ancac  pm,  gup  cuipeaó  bpaoi  pdéac 
pocal-géap  05  íappaió  p^éal  ap  an  n^aip^ióeac  caébuaóac 
pm.  Gs^T  éu<5  an  beag-laoó  pm  p^eala  66  ^an  impeapdn, 
a^up  bo  paib  ^up  b'  é  pém  Ceann  gan  colamn5  mac  Rig  na 
gCaipledn,  a^up  ^up  b'iappaió  mgme  Rig  na  Sopca  cdmi5 
pé,  a^up  abnbaipe  a  cup  cui^e,  no  céab  peap  n-apm  bo 
cup  bo  cóitipac  pip,  a^up  nuaip  bo  cuicpibip  pm  an  oipeab 
eile  bo  cup  bo  cómpac  a^up  bo  caéugaó  ppip.  Q^up  cami^  an 
bpaoi  leip  na  pgealaib  pm  bo  cum  an  Rig,  a^up  bo  cuabap 
maiée  a^up  móp-uaiple  cpice  na  Sopca  1  ^cómaiple,  agup  ip  f 
cómaiple  bo  cpíocnuigeab  leó,  céab  peap  n-apm  bo  cup  bo 
cómpac  pip  an  n^aip^ibeac  ;  a^up  bo  cuipeab.  "Ni  paba  bo  maip 
an  céab  pm  bó.6     Q^up  bo  cuipeab  céab  eile  bo  corhpac  ppipr 


1  H  reads  "  ar  aon  deanamh  le  ".  2  Thus  H  and  p,  but  A  has- 

u  gabhistar  ".  3  Thus  L,  but  A  has  "  feacht  nallain "(?).    p  omits. 

4  H  reads  mic  Seadna  Suibhlaig  mic  Luighidh  1.    p  reads  "  mic  Seanda  tsiobblaigh 
mic  Laoisig  lamfada".     L  reads  "arach",  A  "eira".     H  reads  "tocmairce". 
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[were]  all  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  first  hag.     It  was  then  Cod 
asked  her  for  her  own  story,  and  she  spake  thus  : — 

"  A  king  [there  was],  who  on  a  certain  time,  assumed  sovereignty 
and  authority  over  the  lands  of  Sorcha,  whose  name  was  Roighne 
Grey-Eye,  son  of  Risina  the  traveller,  son  of  Laoiseach  Long-hand, 
and  he  had  no  children  except  one  only  daughter,  and  there  was  never 
king's  son,  nor  great  chief,  nor  lord,  in  the  three  plunder-divisions  of 
life  hut  she  gave  every  separate  one  of  them  a  refusal  of  espousal 
and  gifts.  And  a  day  of  gathering  and  a  high  assembly  was 
appointed  by  that  king  on  the  lawn  of  this  dun,  in  which  you  are 
to-night,  and  the  great  men  and  nobles  of  the  land  of  Sorcha  came 
in  full  numbers  to  that  assembly,  and  their  nobility  and  high  chiefs 
sat  round  the  king,  nobly  and  honourably.  And  the  king  cast  an 
eye  around  him,  when(1)  he  beheld  a  laden,  full-fair,  speckle-sailed 
bark  coming  to  land  in  the  harbour  of  this  city,  and  there  came  out 
of  her  neither  host  nor  army,  but  only  one  single  youth.  And  he 
came  upon  yonder  hillock,  and  thrust  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the 
hillock  and  performed  in  fearful  guise  his  various  battle-feats  on 
high(2).  And  there  was  not  one  of  all  the  hosts  whom  fear  allowed 
to  go  seek  tidings  of  that  wondrous  young  knight,  until  a  knowing, 
sharp-worded  druid  was  sent  to  ask  tidings  of  the  battle-victorious 
hero.  And  that  good  hero  gave  the  druid  his  tidings  without 
dispute,  and  said  that  he  himself  was  Head  without  body(6),  son 
of  the  king  of  the  Castles,  and  that  it  was  to  seek  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Sorcha  that  he  came;  and  he  said  to  send  her  to  him, 
or  else  to  send  a  hundred  armed  men  to  fight  with  him,  and  when 
those  should  fall  to  send  as  many  more,  to  fight  and  to  battle  with 
him.  And  the  druid  came  with  those  tidings  to  the  king ;  and  the 
chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  the  land  of  Sorcha  went  into  counsel,  and 
what  was  resolved  on  by  them  was  to  send  a  hundred  armed  men  to 
fight  with  the  hero  ;  and  these  were  sent.  That  hundred  did  not 
stand  him  long.     And  another  hundred  were  sent  to  fight  with  him, 

5  Thus  H.     A  has  "gan  colladh".     L  "colann  gan  ceann".     A  25  "  ceann  na 
colladh ".  6  Thus  A  25.     A  and  H  read  " rug  do ",  and  L  "rug  an 

céad  sin  as". 


(*)  Literally  "  till".  (2)  Literally  "raised  his  various  feats  above  his 

head  frightfully  ".  (6)  Another  ms.  reads  "Body  without  head ",  and  a  third 

"Head  of  the  body". 


108        eaccRa  cIoinnc  rí§  na  h-ioRuaióe. 

agup  ní  paba  pug  an  céat>  pm  bo7.  Gcc  cá  ní  ceana,  t)0 
cuiceabap  uprrióp1  pluaig  cpíce  na  Sopca  leip,  agup  an  pig 
pém,  pgéal  ba  íiió,  pul  bo  cdmig  an  cpdénóna  cui^e.  Cigup  a 
mic  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe  íp  mipe  pém  an  mgean  bo  bi  ag  "Rig  na 
Sopca  po  'n  am  pm,  agup  an  can  bo  connaipc  mipe  an  z-ay 
móp  ap  na  plóigcib,2bo  cuipeap  cealcap3  baoigeacca  1  bcimcioll 
na  cacpaca  po,  íonnup  nac  bpacaió  aon  bume  an  cáéaip-pe 
ó  pom  a  leic,  agup  bo  gaib  an  gaipgióeac  pm  neapc  agup 
cpeipe  agup  ceannap  na  cpíce  peó  6  pom  anuap,  agup  a 
pliocc  'na  óiaig4.  Ggup  pop  a  line  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe,  íp  ap 
pliocc  an  gaipgióig  pin  acá  an  peap  tib  bo  cuic  leac-pa, 
amuig,  agup  íp  é  pm  mo  cdipbeap  pern  pioc-pa5  a  rhic  "Rig 
na  h-lopuaióe,"  ap  an  cailleac. 

"beip  buaib  agup  beannacc"6  ap  Cob,  "íp  maic  na  pgéala 
pm,  agup  mnip  anoip  btímn  cpéab  bo  beip  gan  copaib  gan 
lámaib  pib,  í  gcpuó  éagpamail  map  pm  ?" 

"Inneópab  pm  baoib,  a  mic  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,"  ap  an 
cailleac,  "  1  nbóig  gup7  móibe  pgdé  agup  im-eagla  cdic 
pórhamn,  á\\  mbeié  map  po,  agup  ní[op]  gndcuigeabap  dp 
bcaicige  cpib  pm,"  ap  pi,  "  agup  [íp]  gan  piop  bo  luce  na 
cpíce  peó  cdmaoib  pan  mbpuigm  peo  be  gpéap,  agup  a  lima," 
a]\  pi,  "  ceibmib  ann  dp  gepue  pern  go  Id.8" 

t)o  pmne  na  mnd  pm  agup  niop  b'  éagparhla9  mnd  'pan 
boman  no  lab,  ap  peabap  a  nbeilbe  agup  ap  bpedgéacc  a 
pgéirhe.10  Ip  ann  pm  bo  cuipeaó  luibe  ice,  no  balpoim,  i 
gcneabaib  agup  i  gcpéaécaib  mic  "Rig  na  h-lopuaioe.  Ip 
ann  pm  b'piappuig  Cob  be  na  mndib  an  paib  ice  no  balpom 
ag  "Rig  na  Sopca. 

"  t)o  bi  ceana,"  an  an  ingean,  "  agup  bo  bi  uacab  ban 
pa  gcdcaip,  Id  éigm,  agup  cdmig  acac  úp-gpdnba  i  bpocaip 
bo'n  caicpig  peo,  agup  an  ice  acd  cupa  b'iappaió,  bo  pug 
leip  i  gcéabóip  i,  agup  bo  cuabap  ap  bdpp  na  cacpac  pm, 
agup  bo  conaipe  mé  an  mllpéipc  acaig  pm  ag  bul  i  mbéal 
na  h-uaime  cd  pe  caob  na  mapa  po  piop." 

1  Thus  L  and  A  25.  A  reads  "forgla".  2  H  adds  "  agus  m'athair  do 
thuitim  as  mo  los".  3  A  spells  this  "  calter".  L  reads  "  briocht 
draoidheachta  ".  A  25  u  ceó  doilbhe  draoidheachta  " .  4  The  last  twenty- 
two  words  are  from  L.  5  H  reads  "  uime  sin  do  chuadhas  ar  bhur 
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and  that  hundred  did  not  last  him  long.  But,  however,  very  many 
of  the  hosts  of  the  country  of  Sorcha  fell  by  him,  and  the  king 
himself — a  greater  calamity^), — before  the  evening  came  on  him. 
And,  I  myself,  0  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  am  the  daughter  that 
the  king  of  Sorcha  had  at  that  time,  and  when  I  beheld  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  hosts,  I  put  an  enchanted  spell  round  this  burg,, 
so  that  no  one  saw  it  from  that  out.  And  that  warrior  assumed 
strength,  and  might,  and  authority  over  this  country  ever  since,  and 
his  race  after  him.  And,  moreover,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  yon 
man  who  fell  by  you  outside  there,  was  of  the  descendants  of  that 
warrior,  and  it  is  that  [causes]  my  own  friendship  for  you,  son  of  the 
king  of  Norway,"  said  the  hag  [for  thus  avenging  me]. 

"Take  a  victory  and  a  blessing,"  said  Cod;  "  good  are  those 
tidings,  and  tell  us  now  what  makes  you  be  without  feet  or  hands  in 
strange  guise  like  that." 

"  That  I  shall  tell  you,  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,"  said  the  hag, 
"  [it  is]  in  hopes  that  the  shyness  and  terror  of  everyone  before  us  might 
be  the  greater  for  our  being  like  this  ;  and  on  account  of  that,"  said 
she,  "  they  never  made  a  practice  of  frequenting  us,  and  it  is  without 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are  constantly  in  this 
mansion;  andVomen,"  said  she,  "  let  us  go  into  our  own  shape  till  day." 

The  women  did  that,  and  there  were  no  women  in  the  world  more 
remarkable  than  they  for  the  excellence  of  their  shape,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  beauty.  It  was  then  herbs  of  healing,  or  balsam, 
were  placed  in  the  wounds  and  hurts  of  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Norway.  It  was  then  Cod  asked  the  women,  had  the  king  of  Sorcha 
any  healing,  or  balsam. 

"  He  had,  in  truth,"  said  the  lady  ;  u  and  there  were  of  a  certain 
day  [only]  a  few  women  in  the  mansion  ;  and  there  came  a  hideous 
ugly  giant  up  to  the  mansion,  and  the  balm  you  are  asking  for,  he 
carried  it  off  there  and  then.  And  I  went  to  the  top  of  yon  cathair, 
and  I  beheld  that  monster  of  a  giant  going  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  which  is  at  the  side  of  this  sea  below." 


gceann-sa".  6  The  last  four  words  are  from  H.  H7   reads  "  go  rnadh  ". 

8  The  last  eleven  words  are  from  H,  which  gives  the  best  reading.  9  H  reads 

"  nochar  báilne  ".  l0  The  last  nine  words  are  from  L. 


(7)  Literally  "story". 


no        eaccraa  cloiisme  Rig  na  lvioRuaióe. 

lap  pin  o'piappuig  Cob  be'n  caillig  cpéao  pab  t>'  airnpip 
6  puaip  a  h-acaip  báp,  "no  ca  h-amm  acd  ope  pern?" 

"  becuine  ip  ainm  bairipa,"  ap  pi,  u  agup  cá  cpí  céab 
bliaóan1  ó  puaip  m'aéaip  bdp." 

"Cpéab  bo  beip  beó  pib  an  pab  pm?"  ap  Cob. 

"  On  bcugaip  po  beapa  an  copn  ap  a  bcu^ap  an  Oeoc 
t>uic  6  ciamib  ?" 

"  t)o  conaipe  mé,"   ap  Cob. 

"TTIaipeao,"  ap  pi,  "  51Ó  bé  neac  ólpap  beoc  ap  50c  Id, 
ni  luigecmn  aoip  no  úp-cpáó2  aip,  cpe  bió  píop,  a^up  cam 
peóib  eile  agamn  ap  a  bpuilib  íomab  buab  map  pub." 


lap  pin  bo  cóipigeaó  íombaió  a^up  dpb-leaba  bo  Cob,  a^up 
cuipeaó  bpuic  uaiple  onópaca  ap  an  leaba  pm.  Cu^abap3 
ap  an  oióce  pm  5-up  éipig  an  gpian  lona  ciopcal  cemcibe  op 
bpeac  na  caiman  cpompóbaige  ap  n-a  mdpac.  Ip  ann  pm 
00  gab  Cob  [a]  eappaó  aipcip4  051m  íméeacea  uime,  a^up  00 
iapp  ap  rhnaoi  be  na  mndib  bul  leip  bo  óéanarh  eóluip  bo  cum 
na  h-uairhe,  'na  nOeaóaió  an  c-acac.  t)o  éuaib  beéume  le 
Cob  bo  óéanam  eólaip  na  h-uairhe  06,  agup  bo  pmne  an  laoi  : 

"  'S  emppeae  pm  a  companens5 
a  Coib  na  mbpiacap  maopba 
Cuib  bet»'  eaócpa  gaolánaig6 
1  mbéal  vjairrie  ip  cu  ib'  aonap. 

"  Do  pluag  51011  gup  an-chopeac 
Saoilrm  nac  baogal  buic-pe, 
5é  caoi  anoip  50  ctnppeac 
lllop  cíp  b'á  bcugaip  cuippe." 

a  h-aiéle  na  laoióe  pm  Oo  óuaió  Cob  pan  uaim,  a^up  puaip 
popgailce  í,  a^up  plige  caol  cum  an  5  óopca  ann,  a^up  bo 
lean   Cob   an    cplige  pm    50  bcdpla   md§7  rhín    tílumn   bó  iap 


1  H  reads  "  dá  mhile  bliadhan",  p  céad  Mliadhan  go  ttaSXeadh  ".  ~  Thus 

H,  but  A  has  "  urchar  ".     L  "  urchóid  ".  3  L  and  A  25  read 

"  rugadar  ".  4  A  reads  "  aistire  ".  5  II  omits  this  lay.     p  omitted  it 

too,  but  a  later  hand  tries  to  insert  it  in  the  margin  ;  I  read  "  'S  "  for  "Is",  to 
make  the  line  scan.  6  Thus  L.     A  has  "  gabhlannaeh  ". 

7  H  reads  "  maighion  (?)  sgothach  mor  aluinn  ". 
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Thereafter  Cod  asked  the  hag  what  length  of  time  was  it  since 
her  father  died,   "  or  what  is  your  own  name  ?" 

"  Bethuine(1),  is  my  name,"  said  she,  "  and  it  is  three  hundred(2) 
years  since  my  father  died." 

"  What  makes  you  to  be  alive  so  long?"  said  Cod. 

"  Did  you  observe  the  goblet  out  of  which  I  gave  you  the  drink, 
a  while  back  ?" 

"  I  saw  it,"  said  Cod. 

"Well  then,"  said  she,  "whatever  person  shall  drink  a  drink 
out  of  it,  every  day,  neither  age  nor  misery  rest  upon  him  through 
time  eternal,  and  we  have  other  jewels  in  which  are,  in  like  manner, 
many  virtues." 

Thereafter  a  couch  and  a  high  bed  were  arranged  for  Cod,  and 
noble,  honourable  mantles  were  spread  upon  that  bed.  They  bore 
away  that  night  until,  upon  the  morrow,  the  sun  rose  in  its  fiery 
circle  above  the  face  of  the  heavy-sodded  earth.  It  was  then  Cod 
put  round  him  his  suit  of  travel  and  journey,  and  he  asked  a  woman 
of  the  women  to  go  with  him  to  guide  him  to  the  cave  into  which 
the  giant  had  gone.  Bethuiné  went  with  Cod  to  show  him  the 
way  to  the  cave,  and  she  made  the  lay  : 

"  Comrade,  art  thou  sorrowful, 

Cod  of  the  words  right  pleasant, 
In  these  caves  all  horrible 
With  dangers  ever  present  ?(3) 

' '  Thy  host  although  not  very  showy, 

I  think  that  to  thee  there  is  no  danger, 
Although  thou  art  now  sorrowful, 

Many  is  the  country  to  whom  thou  hast  given  sorrow." 

After  that  lay,  Cod  went  into  the  cave,  and  found  it  open,  and  a 
slender  narrow  path  in  it.  And  Cod  followed  that  path,  until  after 
leaving   the    cave,   he   came   upon  a   lovely  smooth   plain,    and  he 


(l)  Pronounced  Beh-in-a  or  Beh-in-ya.  (2)  The  oldest  ms.  reads  -"  a 

hundred  years  and  more  ".  The  Trinity  College  ms.  reads  "  two  thousand  y ears  ". 
(3)  This  verse  is  a  "  cumasc  "  of  Cass-bhairdne  and  Little  Eannagheacht ;  the 
seventh  line,  however,  does  not  end,  as  it  should,  in  a  trisyllable.  Literally  "  It 
is  sorrowful,  0  companion  |  Cod  of  the  courteous  words,  |  part  of  thy  difficult  (f) 
adventures  |  in  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  thou  alone." 


112        eaccraa  cLoinng  "rí$  ua  h-ioRuaióe. 

bpdgbdil  na  h-uairhe  pm,  a^np  édpla  oiledn1  bea^  bó,  a^up 
bo  gab  pé  05  min-iappaib  an  oiledin  no  50  bcdpla  cig2  bea^ 
po-dlmnn  bó,  a^up  ceme  ^an  be  ^an  beacaig  ap  pabóg  ann, 
a^up  an  ci§  pm  ap  na  ea^ap  a^up  ap  na  típ-luacpaó3  be 
caonnac4  an  cpléibe,  a^np  be  luibeanaib  na  calrhan,  a^up 
be  óuilleabap  na  ^cpann.  Qgnp  po  puió  Cob  ann,  a^up  po 
buam  [a]  apm  agup  [a]  eappaó  aipcip5  a^np  nnceacca  bé  a^up 
abnbaipc  pé,  "  Qnpab  ann  po  anocc  agup  ma  cá  acaig  mp 
an  oileán  po  íp  annpo  bib  be  épéap,"  a^up  bo  bí  nóin  agup 
beipeaó  an  laé  ann  an  uaip  pm. 

Qgup  íap  bceacc  na  h-oióce6  connaipc  Cob  aéac  up-£pdnba 
aé-uaérhap  X)'á  lonnpaióe,  agnp  piaó  peólmap  ap  a  óá  bmn 
leip7,  a^up  bo  épeap^aip  50  Idp  agup  50  Idn-calmam  é  a^up 
peannap  50  h-aólam  é  X)á  éip8,  a^up  bo  cinp  ap  ceiópe 
bioppaib  paba  pionn-coill  a  ceicpe  ceacpaitma,  a^up  paboigeap 
mopc  cpeaéan-ítióp  ceine  pip9,  a^np  níop  labaip  aon  pocal 
pe  Cob  pip  an  paé  pm.  Ggup  b'piappmg  Cob  be'n  acac  ann 
pm  :  "Cá  leió  bíob  pm  mo  leió-pe?"  Qbubaipc  an  peap 
móp,  ""Ni  paoilim-pe  gup  leac  ceaccap  óíob,"10  agup  an  can 
pd  beipbce11  ullarh  an  peóil  CU5  an  c-aéac  larh  na  cimceall, 
a^up  pug  ^á  caob  pém  be'n  ceme  t.  lp  ann  pm  tu$  Cob  pié 
panncac  pdp-ltjémap12  ap  an  bpeap  móp,  ^up  cnip  a  cúi^  caoil 
1  gceann  a  céile,  agup  b'dil  leip  a  ceann  bo  buamc  bé. 

"  "Nd  mapb  mé,"  ap  an  c-aéac,  "  agup  biaió  mé  tfriiall  buic 
ap  po  puap." 

u  TJá  connpab  ap  an  nbéanpamn  pm,"  ap  Cob. 

tl  Cá  connpab  pm  ?"  ap  an  c-aéac. 

"  Qn  ice  acd  agac  b'pdgail  barh-pa,"  ap  Cob. 

""Nil  an  ice  agam-pa  50  beapbca,"  ap  an  c-acac,  "agup  a 
bpwl  t>'á  p^éalaib  again  bo  béap[p]ab  binc-pe  é."  Qgup  bo 
pgaoil  Cob  1  gcéabóip  óé.  lp  annpm  abubaipc  an  c-aéac  pá 
pdiócib  5péme  agup  lapga,13  50  nbéanapab  pé  pípmne  bo  Cob. 

1  No  mention  of  the  "  oileán"  in  H.  2  H  reads  "  teaguis  taithneamhach". 

3  Thus  L,  but  A  has  "  ar  teaghar  agus  ar  na  teagha".  4  Thus  H.     A  has 

"  caodhnach  "  ;    L  "cúnach".  5  A,  as  usual,  reads  "aistire". 

6  Last  five  words  from  H.  7  p  has  "  bheinn  na  lamh".  8   Last 

seven  words  from  H.  "  Last  nine  words  from  H,  but  I  have  written  teine 

for  tine.  10  Thus  L.    A  has  skipped  this  by  mistake.  u  Thus  I  edit 
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chanced  upon  a  little  island^),  and  he  proceeded  to  closely-search 
the  island,  nntil  he  came  upon  a  small,  very-handsome  house,  and  a 
fire  without  vapour  or  smoke  kindled  in  it.  And  that  house  was 
arranged  and  freshly-strewn(2)  with  moss  of  the  mountain,  and  with 
herbs  of  the  ground,  and  with  foliage  of  the  trees.  And  Cod  sat  in 
it,  and  took  off  his  arms  and  his  habiliments  of  travel  and  journey, 
and  said  "  I  will  stop  here  to-night,  for  if  there  are  giants  in  this 
island,  it  is  here  they  constantly  be,"  and  it  was  then  the  hour  of 
nones  and  the  end  of  the  day. 

And  on  the  coming  of  night,  Cod  beheld  a  very-hideous,  horrible 
giant  coming  towards  him,  and  a  fatted  deer  with  him  by  his  two 
horns.  And  he  felled  it  to  the  floor  and  ground,  and  thereupon  he 
flays  it  readily,  and  he  sets  its  four  quarters  on  four  long  spits  of 
white  hazel,  and  he  kindles  around  it  an  enormous  heap  of  fire,  and 
during  all  that  time  he  spake  not  one  word  to  Cod.  And  then  Cod 
asked  the  giant,  "  Which  half  of  those  is  my  half  ?"  The  big  man 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  is  yours."  And  when  the 
flesh  was  cooked(3)  and  ready,  the  giant  put  a  hand  round  it  and 
brought  it  to  his  own  side  of  the  fire.  Then  Cod  gave  an  eager 
very-active  leap  towards  the  big  man,  so  that  he  put  his  five  smalls 
together(4),  and  he  was  minded  to  take  off  his  head. 

11  Do  not  kill  me,"  said  the  giant,  "  and  I  shall  be  submissive  to 
you  from  this  out." 

"  There  is  a  condition  on  which  I  would  do  it,"  said  Cod. 

"  What  condition  is  that  ?"  said  the  giant. 

"  To  get  for  me  the  salve  which  you  have,"  said  Cod. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  the  salve,"  said  the  giant,  "  but  all  that  I 
know  about  it(5)  I  will  tell  you."  And  Cod  loosed  him  at  once.  It 
was  then  the  giant  said,  under  invocation  of  sun  and  moon,  that  he 

the  "  beirfa"  of  A;  the  others  omit.  12  L  reads  "  so  lamaidh".     p  has 

some  contraction  beginning  with  "  solam".  13  Thus  A  25.    A  has 

simply  "  fa  na  mionnaibh." 

(!)  Something  must  have  here  dropped  out  of  the  mss.,  for  one  cannot  talk  of 
an  island  in  a  plain.  (2)  Literally  "  he-rushed"  or  "  rush-strewn  ". 

(3)  Literally  " boiled  ".  (4)  See  page  35,  line  14.  (5)  Literally  "all  of  its 

stories  that  I  have,  I  shall  give  them  ". 

I 


114        eaccRd  cloiNNe  T^íg  na  h-ioRuaióe. 

lp  annpm  abubaipc  an  c-acac  :  "bo  bi  an  ioc-pldmce  fin1  05 
an  aéain  t)'á  nu^aó  mine,  a^up  cdngabap  cpiap  acac  cugamn, 
a^up  pugabap  an  ice  pin  uamn;  a^up  copab  mo  peaca  bo  pug 
mipe  uaca.  Q^np  t>o  cuabap  1  mbéal  uairhe  cd  pe  caob  an 
oiledm  peó,  a^up  nfl  a  bea^  no  a  móp  b'á  p^éalaib  agam  ó 
pom  a  leic."  Go"uF  pugabap  ap  an  oibce  pm,  no  §up  poillpig 
an  lá  50  n-a  Idn-cpoillpe  ap  n-a  mdpac  oppa.  lp  annpm  bo 
cuaib  Cob  1  ^ceann  aipcip  a$up  ímceacca,  a^up  bo  íapp  pé 
ap  an  bpeap  móp  bul,  bo  óéanam  eólaip  bó,  ap  an  uanii  a 
nbeacabap  na  h-acai§.  lp  annpm  bubaipc  an  peap  móp 
ndc  ^eabaó  maiceap  na  caiman  a^up  aon  ptfil  aitidm  bo 
cabaipc  ap  aon  aiceac2  bíob,  agup  t>á  bcu^caoí  maiceap  na 
cpumne  óó  pém  nac  geabaó  é,  agup  bul  ap  a  n-arhapc  apíp. 
"  Capp,  a  pip  móip,"  ap  Cob,  "  a^up  nd  bíoó  uaiiian  nd 
im-ea5la  ope  an  peab  biap  cu  [ann]  mo  cuibeacca-pa."  lap 
^clop  na  mbpiacap  pm  bo'n  peap  móp  bo  cuaib  pé  leip,  50 
bopup  béil3  na  h-uaime, 


[cascan  cot>  fro  guicm  SNÍns-souxis.] 

Ggup  bo  éuaió  Cob  1  bcopac  na  plige  ipeeae  inp  an 
uaim,  agup  puaip  plige  coiíi-óopca  mnci,4  a^up  íomapcaió  be 
íongancapaib  bó-dipringce.  Q^np  cdpla  oiledn  beag  bó  agup 
paipp^e  ap  50c  caob  bé,  agup  cloióe5  companna  cpe  lap 
an  oiledm  pm,  a^up  cpéab  be  caopacaib  ap  50c  caob  bé  pin, 
a^up  aon  peice  copcapba  eacoppa,  a$up  bo  bi  a  leac  be  na 
caopcaib  bub  agup  an  leac  eile  pionn  biob,  agup  an  can 
ci^bip  na  caoipig  buba  bo'n  caob  a  mbíbíp  na  caoipig  pionna 
bo  bíbíp  uile  glégeal6  agup  an  can  ci^bip  na  caoipig  pionna 
bo  caob  na  gcaopac  nbub  X^e^  cloibe,  bo  bíbíp  uile  bub,  agup 
ip  é  an  peice  bo  cuipeaó  na  caoipig  amac  'p  apceac  po  an 
cloibe,7  ap  an  opbugab  pm.  Qgup  bo  bi  Cob  ^á  bpéacam  peal,8 
a^up   bo   cuaió   bo'n    cuib   eile   be'n    oiledn,    a^up   cdpla    loc 


1  Thus  H.     Ahas"ioce".  2  H  "  fomhóir  ".  3  A  "  béal  "  ;  the 

others  omit.  4  H  has  "  dorcha  doieolais  trithe  ".  5  Thus  H.     A  has 

"  cladha  ".     P  "  cloighe  ".  6  I  have  followed  H  here  which  gives  the  best 

reading.     A  reads  "  uilliog  "for  "  uile  ",  nearly  as  pronounced.  7  A  here 
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would  deal  truly  with  Cod.  Then  the  giant  spake,  "  The  father  to 
whom  I  was  born  had  that  healing-halm,  and  three  giants  came  to  us, 
and  they  brought  that  healing-balm  from  us,  and  it  was  the  speed(1) 
of  my  running  which  saved  me  from  them ;  and  they  went  into  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  which  is  on  the  side  of  this  island,  and  I  have  no 
more  tidings  of  them,  either  great  or  small,  from  that  out."  And 
they  bore  away  that  night,  until  the  sun  with  its  full  light  shone 
upon  them  on  the  morrow.  It  was  then  Cod  faced  for  voyage  and 
travel ;  and  he  asked  the  big  man  to  go  and  show  him  the  way  to  the 
cave  into  which  the  giants  had  gone.  Rut  the  big  man  said  that  he 
would  not  take  all  the  goods  of  the  earth  and  cast  one  eye  on  any 
giant  of  them — that  if  the  riches  of  the  world  were  to  be  given  him 
he  would  not  take  them  and  come  within  sight  of  them  again. 

"  Come,  big  man,"  said  Cod,  "  and  let  you  have  neither  fear  nor 
horror,  so  long  as  you  shall  be  in  my  company."  And,  after  the  big 
man  heard  those  words,  he  went  with  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  door 
of  the  cave. 


[Cod  meets  Bbight-faced  Sun.] 

And  Cod  went  forward  on  the  way(2)  into  the  cave,  and  he  found 
in  it  a  very-dark  path,  and  multitudes  of  innumerable  wonders.  And 
he  found  a  little  island  and  a  sea  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  dividing 
ditch  through  the  middle  of  that  island,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  upon 
each  side  of  it,  and  one  scarlet  ram  amongst  them,  and  one  half  of 
the  sheep  were  black,  and  the  other  half  were  white.  And  when 
the  black  sheep  would  come  to  the  side  on  which  the  white  sheep 
used  to  be,  they  used  to  be  bright-white,  and  when  the  white  sheep 
would  come  to  the  black  sheep's  side  of  the  ditch,  they  used  to  be  all 
black,  and  it  was  the  ram  who  used  to  drive  the  sheep  out  and  in 
over  the  ditch,  in  that  manner.  And  Cod  was  a  while  regarding 
them.  And  he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  and  chanced 
upon  a  fair  lake,  and  a  beautiful  flock  of  bright-white  birds  ever- 


spells  the  word  "  claidh",  which  is  the  pronunciation  of  "  Leath  Choinn",  "  cly  ", 
rhyming  to  "  fly".  8  Last  seven  words  are  from  A  25. 


(!)  Literally  "  fruit  ".         (2)  Literally  "  went  in  the  beginning  of  the  way  in  ". 

12 
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dliunn  bó,  a^up  cic1  dlmnn  b'éanaib2  ^lé-^eala,  05  píp-eipge 
puap  ap  Idp  an  loca  pin,  agup  ní  pilleaó  aon  émín  píop  apíp3 
bíob  ace  05  píp-éip$e  puap  be  gndé.  Cl^up  abubaipc  Cot>  ^up 
maió  leip  piop  t>o  beió  ai^e  cia  ap  a  oci^eaó  na  h-ém  gléi^eala 
pm,  a^up  6115  bpac  inpge4  bí  ai^e  anriac,  a^up  éu^  a  ncc  ap 
an  loc,  a^np  céib  paoi  50  ^peann  a^np  50  gpmnioll,  agup 
péacap  ap  50c  caob  bé,  a^up  t»o  connaipc  btin5  baó-dlumn 
beap5~óip  1  ^céabóip  uaió.  G<5up  bo  cuaió  ann,  a^np  céib  pé 
apceac  mp  an  bíinaó,  agup  édpla  mgean  cpuéac  caorh-dlmnn6 
bó,  a^np  calla7  b'óp  dlinnn  Gippice  po  n-a  ceann,  50  clocaib 
buaóa  a^np  50  niarhannaib8  pionn-copcpa,  a^vi?  50  ^eamaib 
pionn-aip^it)  05  polac  a  h-óp-poilc,  a^up  bpac  be'n  éopcap- 
ppóil9  na  cimceall,  a^np  peall  be  ppól  naicne  púiéi  50 
n-éabmgib  uaiple  onópaca  op  gac  caob  bí.  G^up  ip  arhlaió 
bo  bí  an  mgean  pm  a^np  plac  £eal  ma  lairh,  a^up  p^ian 
bea^  pan  tdirh  eile,  a^up  ba  bí  pi  05  pnoibe  na  plaice  pm,10 
agup  ^ac  pliop  b'd  mbameaó  be'n  cplaic  b'éipgeaó  'na 
n-éanaib  glégeala  cpe  puinneógaib  na  caépac11  amac. 

G;5up  bo  b'  lon^naó  le  Cob  ndbúip  na  plaice  pm,  a^np  bo 
beanm.115  bo'n  mgin  a^np  bo  ppea^aip  an  mgean  é,  a$up  íp 
eaó  abnbaipc:  "Cia  hé  a^amn  nac  íon^naó  a  céile ;  óip  íp 
TonQTiaó  leac-pa  mipe,  a^up  ip  lon^naó  liom-pa  cnpa  !  " 
iD'piappuig  an  mgean  a  p^éala  pém  be  Cob  a^np  éu^-pan 
a  p^éala  pém  bí,  ó  étfp  50  beipeaó.  tVpiappmg  Cob  an 
céabna  bi-pe  a^np  bo  ppea^aip  an  mgean  é,  a^up  ip  ea6 
abubaipc:  "TThpe  5ricm  S1™1?-?0^01?  ingecm  "Rig  popaoípe 
na  n-lon^nab  a^up  íp  é  pm  an  "Rig  ip  mó  cúitiacca  'pan  borhan 
pe  n-a  Imn,  a^up  a  rhic  "Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe  bo  b'  annaiti  ppié12 
eólap  an  búna-pa  pómab  piarh,  a^np  ^ab  an  cplac  po  agup 
béana  bpeip13  ^á  pnoióe."     t)o  pn^  Cob  ap  an  cplaic  agup  bo 


1  H  has  "  alt ".  2  A  25  "  d'éanlaidhibh  ".  3  H  reads  "  gac  én 

diobh  ag  fílleadh  armas  do  ridliis  ".  i  H  reads  "tug  a  bheirt  uisge 

cuige  do  baoi  a  ccobnw?;?  a  sgeithe,  gur  gabh  uime  i ".  5  H  has  "  sonnach". 

6  H  "caoin-déanmhach".  7  L  "  ealla".     A  25  "  cáil".     H,  p,  and 

A  "  calla".  8  Thus  L.     A  has  "  do  neamuina  ".  9  p  adds 

"  ar  tonngail  ".     L  "  ar  tonngaile  ".  I0  H  reads  "  ag  buaint  casna  don 

chaomh  shlait".  u    H  "  fuineogaib  agus  shinistribh  and  dunadb,  agus  do 

ghluaiseadh  iomluaguil  na  hardghaoithe  aiaerdha  iad  comluthmhar  sin  ionnas  go 
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rising  up  out  of  the  middle  of  that  lake,  and  never  a  little  bird 
of  them  used  to  return  down  again,  but  always  [they  were]  con- 
tinuously-rising up.  And  Cod  thought  (*)  that  he  would  like  to 
know  out  of  what  place  those  bright  birds  were  coming,  and  he 
took  out  a  water  mantle  (2)  that  he  had,  and  he  laid  his  bosom  on 
the  lake,  and  he  goes  under  it  to  the  bed  and  gravel,  and  he  looks 
about  him  on  every  side,  and  therewith  beheld  a  beautifully-coloured 
mansion  of  red  gold  at  a  distance  from  him.  And  he  went  to  it, 
and  enters  the  mansion.  And  a  shapely  gentle-loving  girl  met  him, 
and  a  covering  of  beautiful  African  gold  upon  her  head,  with  precious 
stones,  and  with  white-purple  shimmerings,  and  with  white-silver 
gems  covering  her  golden  hair,  and  a  mantle  of  purple  satin  round 
her,  and  a  cushion  of  green  satin  under  her,  with  noble,  honourable 
cloths  above  her  on  every  side.  And  this  is  how  that  girl  was  : 
she  had  a  white  rod  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  knife  in  the  other 
hand,  and  she  was  slicing  the  rod,  and  every  slice  that  she  used 
to  take  off  the  rod,  they  used  to  rise  up  and  out,  as  bright  birds, 
through  the  windows  of  the  mansion. 

And  Cod  marvelled  at  the  nature  of  that  rod,  and  he  saluted 
the  girl,  and  the  girl  answered  him,  and  said :  "  "Which  of  us  does 
not  wonder  at  the  other,  for  you  wonder  at  me,  and  I  wonder  at 
you!"  Then  the  girl  asked  Cod  for  his  story,  and  he  told  her  his 
own  story  from  beginning  to  end.  Cod  asked  her  for  the  same,  and 
the  girl  answered  him,  and  this  is  what  she  said:  "I  am  Grian 
Gnuis-sholais  [Bright-faced  Sun](3),  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Forest  of  Wonders,  and  that  man  is  the  most  powerful  king  in  the 
world  while  he  lives(4),  and  seldom  it  was,  0  son  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  that  the  way  to  this  palace  was  ever  found  [by  anyone] 
before  you,  and  take  you  this  rod  and  whittle  it  for  a  little.     And 


siolf adh  fear  a  bhfaicsiona  gurab  ein  do  bbeitb  ann  ".  12  Thus  L.     A  reads 

"  fior  eoluis  ".  13  L  reads  "  seal".     "  dreis  "  is  "  dreas  ",  or  more  usually 

"  arreas  "  in  Munster. 


(x)  Literally  "  said  ".  (2)  See  page  29,  where  a  glass-helmet 

takes  the  place  of   the  brat  uisge.      In  the   "Children  of   Tuireann",  the  hero 
uses,  to  dive  under  the  sea,  his  "water  apparel  and  his  glass  helmet  -of-  light ". 

(3)  Pronounced    "  Gree-an  Gnoosh-hullish",    i.e.    "Sun  countenance-of-light  "• 

(4)  Literally  "in  his  own  time  ". 
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caic  peal  b'd  pnoióc,  a^up  níop  cuip  olc  na  anbpamnc  tfá 
bpuaip  piaih  poiriie  pin  paip.1  G^up  b'piappnig  Coo  Oi  an 
paib  a  leiceib  pin  Oe  plaic  'pan  borhan  ace  í  pém.  "  Cd 
50  beapbéa,"  ap  an  ingean,  "  a^up  an  cí  05  a  bpuil,  ní 
béap[p]aó  uaió  í  cpé  <5pdó  no  cpe  puaó2  no  cpe  unea^la, 
agnp  íp  é  an  peap  pm  m'  aéaip  pém,  .1.  "R15  popaoipe  na 
n-lon^naó."  Q^up  cu^abap  ap  an  oióce  pm  ^up  poillpig  an 
Id  50  n-a  lancpoillpe  ap  na  Tiidpac. 

Ip  annpm  b'piappmg  Cob  be'n  mgin  pgéala  na  n-acac 
bo  PU5  an  ice  leó.3  t)o  labaip  5rlaT1  S^ip-polaip  a5ur  ]P 
eaó  aOubaipc  :  ""Ní  paOa  uaic  popaoip  na  n-lon^naó,  a^up 
cdib  na  h-aéaig  be'n  caob  eile  be'n  loc  po,  a^up  an  níó  acá 
cupa  O'iappaió,  .1.  an  ice,  O'a  mbeaó  pí  a^amn  ba  leac-pa  í 
$an  pmpeac,  a^up  pacab  pém  peal  leac  bo  óéanarh  eólaip 
buic."4  t)o  pu^  an  mgean  Cob  léi  1  pli£e  eile,  íonnup  ndp 
pliucaó  aon  puamne  ^á  éabac  ma  cimcioll.  lap  bceacc  1 
bcíp  óóib,  b'piappung  Cob  be'n  m§m  an  paib  peap  bion^rhdla5 
aici. 

"  t>o  bí  pm  asam,"  ap  pi,  "  a^up  m  bpuil  anoip,  a^up  ni 
biaió  50  bpdé." 

"  t)a  rhaió  Imne  méab  éi^in  be  p^éalaib  an  pip  pm  bo  beié 
agamn,"  ap  Cob. 

"  5ea^>onp-pe  pm  ^an  arhpap,"  ap  an  mgean,  .1.  "  Ciabdn 
5ltjn-$eal  mac  "Rí&  na  h-éanlaiée6  édinig  bom'  éabaipc-pi  X)e'r\ 
bún-po  1  pabaip-pi  apéip,  agup  íp  arhlaió  bí  an  peap  pm ; 
CU5  mgean  R15  5r®a5  VV^1  píop-tíóbal  peipce  óó,  a^up 
édmi^  pí  leip  1  ^cpuó  a  con  pém  an  oióce  pm.  Go"L1F  b° 
pii5  TTiipe  a^up  an  cú  leip  ípm  linn^,  a^np  6115  copac  na 
luinge  bo  itiuip  a^iip  a  beipeaó  bo  éíp  a^up  peólap  ^aca 
nbípeac  50  bcdmig  ^á  cíp  pém,8  agup  iap  bceacc  i  bcíp  óó, 
ap  na  rhdpac  bo  bí  an  bp  aoigeacc  uplarh  léi,  .1.  cia  bé  an 
céab  eiéibe9  bo  cei^eobab  óóib,  50  ^cuppeaó  pí  Ciabdn  5^n- 


1  H  reads  "  an  mhéid  do  fuair  dole  agus  diomna do  dhíochair  snoidhe  na 

slaite  uadh  e  ".  2  Thus  A  25  ;  but  A  reads  "  tre  uatha  no  tre  imeagla 

no  iomad  ".  3  H  adds  "  ó  Righ  na  Sorcha  ".  4  Last  nine 

words  from  A  25.  5  H  reads  "  fear  a  diongbhala  ".     A  25  reads 

"  da  mhalairt  féin  aice  ".  6  L  has  "  h-Antuithe  "  ;  H  "  héanlaighthe  ". 

7  L  "  sruth  rabharta  ró-ghrádh  ".  8  The  last  thirty-one 
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Cod  took  hold  of  the  rod  and  whittled  at  it  for  a  while,  and  every 
evil  and  every  feebleness  that  he  had  ever  met  before,  ceased  to 
affect  him(1).  And  Cod  asked  her  was  there  [any  other]  such  rod 
in  the  world  but  itself.  "Truly,  is  there,"  said  the  maiden,  "but 
he  who  has  it  will  not  give  it  up  either  for  love,  or  hatred,  or  fear, 
and  that  man  is  my  own  father,  the  king  of  the  Forest  of  "Wonders." 
And  they  bore  away  that  night,  until  the  sun  shone,  with  its  full 
light,  upon  the  morrow. 

It  was  then  Cod  asked  the  girl  for  tidings  of  the  giants  who 
had  brought  the  salve  away  with  them.  Bright-faced  Sun  spake, 
and  said  :  "  The  Forest  of  Wonders  is  not  far  from  you,  and  the 
giants  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  lake,  and  as  for  the  thing  you 
are  looking  for,  the  salve,  if  we  had  it,  it  would  be  thine  without 
delay :  and  I  myself  shall  go  with  you  for  a  while  to  show  you  the 
way."  The  girl  then  brought  Cod  with  her  by  another  way  [from 
that  in  which  he  had  come],  so  that  not  a  hair  of  his  habiliments 
was  wetted  round  him.  And  after  they  had  landed,  Cod  asked  the 
girl  if  she  had  a  fitting  husband. 

"I  had  that,"  said  she,  "  but  I  have  not  now,  and  shall  not 
have  for  ever." 

"  We  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  story  of  that  man," 
said  Cod. 

"You  will  get  that,  without  doubt,"  said  the  girl:  "  Ciabhán 
[Kee-a-vaun]  White-knee,  son  of  the  king  of  Eanlaith(2),  came  to 
bring  me  away  [in  marriage]  from  this  palace,  in  which  you  were 
last  night.  And  this  is  how  that  man  was  :  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Greece  had  given  him  a  desperate  stream  of  affection,  and 
she  came  [unknown  to  him]  that  night  in  the  shape  of  his  own 
hound.  And  he  took  me  and  his  hound  with  him  aboard  his  bark, 
and  gave  its  prow  to  the  sea  and  its  stern  to  land,  and  he  sails 
straight  away  until  he  came  to  his  own  country.  And,  after  his 
landing  on  the  morrow,  she  had  her  enchantment  ready,  namely, 
whatever  was  the  first  living-creature  that  would  meet  us(3),  that 
she  would  put   Ciabhán  White-knee  in  the  form  of  that  creature. 

words  are  from  H.  9  H  ha3  "  aithide  "  ;  L  "  ni  "  ;  A  25  "  eitidhe  ". 


(! )  Literally  "  did  not  put  upon  him  ".  (2)  This  seems  to  mean  "  of 

the  Birds".     '  (3)  Lit eraUy  < ' them " . 
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geal  l  piocc  an  eicibe  pin.  G^up  ]F  *  aT1  céab  níó  cápla  óóib, 
.i.  peabac  púl-goprn1,  a^up  nuaip  conncamap  an  peabac  bo 
éipig  Ciabán  glún-geal  í  piocc  peabaic  eile  uainn,  gup  éipig 
ap  áp  bpiaónuipe,  b'eicil  aiepoa,  í  ^cuiDeacc  an  cpeabaic 
eile,  50  bpml  arhlaió  pm2  ó  pom  aleic;  a^up  C15  pé  pan 
mbile  tít)  call  bo-cíó  cupa,  ^ac  aon  Ití,  agup  bírn-pe  a^up  é 
pém  05  péacam  a  céile.  G^up  éipgib  pé  apíp  uaim  1  gcorii- 
iuabap  na  peabac  eile  ó  íiieóóan  laoi  amaó."3 

piappmgeap  Cob  bí,  an  paib 'par|  ooriian  aen  níó  b'póippeaó 
ap  Ciabán  J^un-geal? 

Gbnbaipc  an  mgean  nac  paib,  "  óip  na  geapa  Oo  cuipceap 
be  ópuim  mpge,4  ní  éuipceap  ap  gcúl  íab  50  bpác." 

Ip  cpuag  an  pgeul  pin,"  ap  Cob,  "  a^up  luiginn-pe  po  rn' 
apmaib  ^aip^ió  ba  mbeaó  pgaoileaó  ap  a  geapaib  po  cpí 
pogail-pannaib  an  borham  50  bciubpamn-pe  cn^aib  é  b'aim- 
beóin  peap  a^up  ban  an  borhain  mle."  t)o  ceileabpabap  Cob 
agup  Jpian  g^uip-polaip  D'á  céile. 


[poRaois  ua  M-ioN5Nao.] 

lp  ann  pm  éu^  Cob  a  agaió  50  popaoip  na  n-longnaó, 
a^up  níop  cian  bó  an  can  bo  connaipc  cpiap  acac  biabluibe 
bub-gpdnna5  b'á  íonnpaióe,  agup  beapc  be  cpoicmb  piaó-rnaol 
05ur  peapbó^  urnpa,  agup  láiria  ciopclaca  ciapóuba6  aca. 
Q^up  beannuigeap  Cob  bóib  ma  Oceania7  pém,  a^up  bo  b' 
lon^na  leó  paicpm  Cuib,  agup  cu^abap  gpáó  po  rhóp  bó,  ap 
peabap  a  óealba,8  agup  cu^abap  p^éala  óó  ^an  impeapán. 
Ip  annpm   b'piappuig  Cob   pgéala   na  h-íce  be   na  h-acacaib. 

"Ip  cpuag  pm,"9  ap  na  n-acaig,  "  óip  bo  bí  íce  agamn-ne 
annpo,  a^up  pu^ao  uainn  í  50  popaoip10  na  n-lon^nab,  a^up  bá 


1  L  reads  "  súlghorm  seitrioch  ".  2  The  last  sixteen  words  are  from  H. 

3  The  last  twelve  words  are  also  from  H.  4  L  has  "  do  druim  mara  no  inbhir"; 

H  has   "  oir  do  bi  an  nuradsin  daingidheacht   agus  daingcis  aice  do  nar  [fhag] 
si  da.il  fuasgalta  air".  5  L  reads  "  báóba  ball-fúileaca  ".  6  H  omits  ; 

L  reads  "  aon  lámh  cborcra  chiordhubh  as  ucht  gacha  fir  aco  ".  7  H  omits  ; 

L  reads  "  ionna  theangain  féin  ".  8  H  and  L  "  deilbhe  ".  9  Thus  L  ; 

A  reads  ' '  tmagh  a  nabair  "  ;  A  25  "  a  nabarth«r  " .        l0  I  observe  a  uniform  ortho- 
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And  the  first  thing  that  met  ns(x)  was  a  blue-eyed  hawk.  And 
as  soon  as  we  beheld  the  hawk,  Ciabhán  White-knee  rose  up  away 
from  us  in  the  form  of  another  hawk,  until  he  rose  out  of  our 
presence,  of  an  aerial  flight,  in  the  company  of  the  other  hawk, 
so  that  he  is  in  this  plight  ever  since.  And,  he  comes  into  yonder 
tree  which  you  see  there,  every  day,  and  he  and  I  be  looking  at 
one  another  ;  and  he  rises  up  again  away  from  me  in  the  company  of 
the  other  hawks,  once  the  middle  of  the  day  comes  (2)." 

Cod  asked  her,  was  there  anything  in  the  world  that  would 
succour  Ciabhán  White-knee  ? 

The  girl  said  that  there  was  not,  "for  the  geasa  that  are  imposed 
on  the  top  of  water,  they  are  never  rescinded.  (3)" 

"  That  is  a  sad  story,"  said  Cod,  "  and  I  swear,  by  my  arms 
of  valour,  if  there  were  any  loosening  of  his  geasa  in  the  three 
plunder-divisions  of  the  world,  that  I  would  bring  him  to  you  in 
spite  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  entire  world."  Then  Cod  and 
Bright-faced  Sun  bade  each  other  farewell. 


[The  Foeest  of  Wonders."] 

It  was  then  Cod  faced  for  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  he  beheld  three  devilish,  black-ugly  giants  coming 
towards  him,  and  garments  of  the  skins  of  wild  deer  and  roe-buck 
round  them,  and  circular  jet-black  hands  they  had.  And  Cod 
salutes  them  in  their  own  language,  and  they  wondered  to  see  Cod. 
And  they  conceived  for  him  a  very  great  love  for  the  excellence 
of  his  shape,  and  they  told  him  their  story  without  dispute.  Then 
Cod  asked  the  giants  for  tidings  of  the  salve. 

"Alas!"  said  the  giants,  "we  had  that  salve  here,  and  it 
was    carried   away  froni    us  to  the  Forest  of   Wronders,  and  if  we 

graphy  of  "  foraois  ",  but  it  is  equally  often  spelt  "  forais  ",  and  even  "  foras". 


(' )  Literally  ' '  them  " .  (2)  Literally  ' '  from  the  middle  of  the  day  out ' '. 

(3)  Literally,  "are  never  put  back".  Observe  that  it  was  in  the  water  that 
Féithlinn,  who  first  put  the  geasa  on  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway,  was  herself 
enchanted  :  see  above,  page  63.  It  was  while  they  were  bathing  in  the  water  that 
their  step-mother  changed  the  children  of  Lir  into  swans. 


122         ectccRd  cLoinng  TCÍ$  NO  h-ioRuaióe. 

mbeaó  pi  agamn  t>o  béappamaoip  buic-pe  i,  ap  méab  an  §pa6 
cu^amap  buic-pe  ;  agup  nd  lean-pa  50  bpdé  í,"  ap  piab,  "  óip 
ip  ariilaió  cd  an  popaoip  pm  a^up  bile  buabac  'na  lap  a^up 
lollpaó1  ^aca  baéa  mp  an  ^cpann  pm,  a^np  ní'l  copaó  be 
copcaib  an  beaéa  nac  bpuil  ap  an  ^cpann  pm,  a^up  ip 
boili£  do  aenneac  t)'á  bpaicpeab  é  p^apaó  pip,  cpe  bió  piop, 
ap  Tftéab  a  íon^ancaip,  a^up  ní  oeacaio  aon  bume  apceac  pan 
bpopaoip  pm  piaifi  cdmig  amac  apip  50  bpdc,  ap  méab  a 
bpaoioeacca2,  a^up  nd  lean-pa  an  ice  pm  50  bpumne  an  bpdca 
no  50  poipceann  an  beaca." 

"Lui^im-pe  pa  m'  apmaib  5111I  agup  saip^ió,"  ap  CoD,  "Od 
bpuigmn-pe  an  ice  ann-po  nac  anpamn  ann-po  gan  popaoip  na 
n-lon^nao  b'paicpm,  ap  rhéaO  a  ceapca3  a^aib-pe,  a^up  Déanaió- 
pe  eólap  Oaiii-pa  cum  na  popaoipe  íon^ancaige  50  luac,"  ap  Cob. 

t)o  pmneabap  na  h-acai£  eólap  na  popaoipe  bo  Cob,  agup 
ni  Xy^d  ^ceab  no  ^á  gcómaiple  cuaió  pé  ann,  ap  naríian 
luce  na  popaoipe.  Ip  annpm  bo  cuaib  Cob  50  popaoip 
na  n-lon^nab,  a^up  connaipe  pé  bile  na  mbuab  uaib,  agup 
bo  connaipe  pé  íomab  be  baéaib  éa^pamla  a^up  be  copéaib 
Ionian cacha  po  geu^aib  cpom-leacana  an  bile  bldic-ion^- 
ancaig  pm,  a^up  po  peacam  é.  Ggup  édpla  cpi  pip  béa^  bó> 
a^up  a  t>r.]\i  cinn  béa^  b'eapbaib  oppa,  agup  "Ríg-míleaó 
pó-calma  ap  lap  na  bpuinge  pm,  a^up  bpac4  buaóa  b'óp  dlumn 
Gppaice  uime,  a^up  pole  paba  p[e]amumeac5  póp-ópóa  pop 
a  ceann,  agnp  mionn  b'óp  dlumn  pd  n-a  éeann  50  nbealbab 
leó£an  a^up  liopapb  a^np  50  spíob  íon^ancac  a^up  [50] 
beióióigib  éa^paifila  ap  n-a  n-ea^pab  be  Idiíi  puaó  a^uy  paop- 
ceapb  ap  an  óip-iiuonn  pm,  a^up  ní  pacaió  Cob  an  oipeab  pm 
be  Óaomib  piarh  ba  éa^paiiila  'ná  an  buibean  rhapb  pm.  Ogup 
bo  connaipe  app6  dlumn  50  ^clocaib  mbuaóa  pd  coip  an  "R15- 
íinlió  pm,  a^np  bo  pin  Cob  a  lain  bo  buam  na  bpói^e  bé,  a^np 
bo  éeil^  an  cop  uaib  ap7  peab  naoi  gceimeann  ap  a  cúl  é. 
lp  annpm  bo  labaip  ceann  na  colna,  "m  pdpócaó  aon  bume  an 
cop  pm  po'n  am  po  anbé." 

1  H  "  go  niollradh  ".     L  "  agus  deallradh  ".  2  L  "  do  bhithin  na 

draoidheachta  sin".  3  H  has  "  a  teiste  agus  a  tuarasgbhála  ". 

4  Thus  L.     A  has  "  heart ".  5  L  "  fáinneach  ".  6  H  "  ass  ordha 
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had  it  we  would  bestow  it  on  thee,  on  account  of  all  the  love 
we  have  given  thee,  and  never  go  thou  after  it,"  said  they,  "for 
the  way  of  that  Eorest  is  this  :  there  is  a  Tree  of  Virtue  in  its 
middle,  and  a  variety  of  every  colour  in  that  tree,  and  there  is 
no  fruit  of  the  fruits  of  life  that  is  not  in  that  tree,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone  who  may  see  it  to  part  from  it  through  time 
eternal,  for  all  its  marvellousness ;  and  no  man  has  gone  into  that 
Eorest  who  ever  came  out  of  it  again,  for  all  its  enchantment :  and 
do  not  thou  pursue  that  salve  till  the  womb^of  judgment,  or  the 
end  of  life." 

"  I  swear  by  my  arms  of  bravery  and  valour,  that  if  I  were 
to  get  the  salve  here,  I  would  not  remain  here  without  seeing  the 
Eorest  of  Wonders,  after  all  your  report  of  it,  and  do  ye  quickly 
show  me  the  way  to  this  wonderful  forest,"  said  Cod. 

The  giants  then  showed  Cod  the  way  to  the  Eorest,  and  it  was 
not  of  their  will,  nor  of  their  advice,  that  he  went  there,  for  fear 
of  -the  inhabitants  of  the  Eorest.  It  was  then  Cod  proceeded  to  the 
Forest  of  Wonders,  and  he  beheld  at  a  distance  from  him  the  Tree 
of  Virtues,  and  he  saw  many  various  colours  and  wondrous  fruits 
beneath  the  heavy-broad  branches  of  that  flower-marvellous  tree ; 
and  he  shunned  it.  And  there  met  him  thirteen  men,  and  they 
lacking  their  heads :  and  in  the  midst  of  that  band  a  valorous  king- 
warrior,  and  a  precious  mantle  of  fair  gold  of  Africa  around  him, 
and  long  clustering^)  very-golden  hair  upon  him,  and  a  diadem  of 
fair  gold  round  his  head,  with  imagery  of  lions  and  leopards,  and 
with  a  wonderful  griffin,  and  with  various  beasts  set  in  order  by  the 
hands  of  sages  and  free-workmen,  on  that  gold  diadem ;  and  Cod 
never  beheld  the  same  number  of  people  who  were  more  remarkable 
than  that  dead  band.  And  he  saw  a  handsome  sandal  with  precious 
stones  on  the  foot  of  that  kingly  hero,  and  Cod  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  shoe  from  off  him,  but  the  foot  cast  him  from  him  nine 
paces  backwards.  Then  the  head  of  the  body  spoke  :  "  This  time 
yesterday,  no  man  could  have  insulted  that  foot." 


go  clochaib  buadha  uime  chois  ".    A  25  "  osann  "  ;   "  L  "  bróg  ";  A 
"  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  go  feadh  naoi  ccéimeanuibh  " . 


(x)  Literally  "sea- weedy 


124        eaccRa  cloiNNe  Rig  na  h-ioRuaióe. 

"  t)ap  liOTTi  cd  úplabpa'ó  agao  a  cmn,"  ap  Cot). 

"  Gcd,"  ap  an  ceann. 

"  Gabaip  bo  pgéala  ótjinn,"  ap  Cod,  "  agup  pgeala  na 
bmóne-peó  eile." 

"  Cd  connpaó  ap  a  Dcmbpamn,"  ap  an  ceann. 

"  Cd  connpaó  pm  ?"  ap  CoO. 

"Peapc  oo  claióe1  óam  péin  agup  bo  na  peapaib  eile  peo," 
ap  an  ceann,  "  agup  á]^  n-donacal  pó  céaDóip2." 

Ggup  lap  ptíó  na  mbpiacap  pm  06,  Oo  pug  CoO  ap  rhanaoip 
muipne3  riióip  leabaip  Oo  bi  aige  1  n-aice  a  pgéióe,  agup  Oo 
gab  ag  cocailc  na  h-uaige  1  gcéaDóip,  gup  ba  h-ollarh  i. 

u  t)ap  liom  acd  an  peapc  ollaiii,''  ap  an  ceann. 

"Ip  ollarii  anoip,"  ap  CoO.  Ggup  ip  ann  pm  abubaipc  an 
ceann  an  laoi  : — 

"  Cpuag  beipeao  na  gcupab-pa.4 
Mi  rnaic  bpanbub5  gan  puipmn, 
D'aon  rhac  TÍÍ5  na  hdlmame 
Mi  pógnann  leaba  cúniang. 

"bpeapal  beóoa  bopb-bpiacpac 

Deag-riiac  "Rig  Cípe-an-cSneaóca, 
piacaó  a'p  pionn  popniaca6 

(5up  a  nbéanabaoip  mná  eaccpa. 

"  Cope  a'p  Caipbpe  coriisaipeac7 
Gn  biap  po  piap  ap  m'uilinn8 
Uaicne  a'p  Gpcúp  ollbaóac9 
Mac  bang  bo  laocpaib  uppairn. 

"  Laigne  beapg  ip  Cuipeann[a] 
Cmpceap  pmne10  pe  céile, 
Qinm  na  bipe  beipeannaijj11 
peacna  pionn  ip  bémne. 


1  H  "  tochailt ".  2  The  last  five  words  are  from  H.  3  H  "  ar  an 

mhanaois  a  fuair  a  gconihgar  dhó".  L  "  an  rnainis  mhúírnidhe  do  bhi  aige 
anaice  asgéithe  " .  A  25,  li  ar  an  maonaois  mhoir  nihuirnglobhar  ".  A  25,  "  ar 
an  manaois  nihuirnigh  do  bhi  ar  iomchar  aige".  A  "  muirigh  ",  from  all  which 
I  edit  as  above.  i  L  reads  "  truagh  deir  an  cónihrádh  so".     A  25  "  is  truagh 

deireadh  an  chomraidh  si".  A  reads  "na  ccuiraigbsi  ",  from  which  I  edit  as 
above.  5  H  reads  this  line  "  a  laoich  is  fearr  fulaing  ".     A  has  "  brananam". 

L  "  branadh  ".  L  27,  "brannanih",  from  which  I  edit  as  above.  A  25  omits 
this  line  and  makes  complete  hash  of  the  poem.  6  Thus  H.     A  has  "  folt 
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"  Head,  methinks  thou  hast  human  speech,''  said  Cod. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  head. 

"  Give  us  thy  story,"  said  Cod,  "  and  the  story  of  this  other  com- 
pany." 

"  There  is  a  condition  upon  which  I  would  give  it,"  said  the  head. 

"  What  condition  is  that  ?  "  said  Cod. 

"  [You]  to  dig  a  grave  for  myself  and  for  those  other  men,"  said 
the  head,  "  and  to  bury  us  out  of  hand." 

And  after  his  saying  those  words  Cod  grasped  the  great  broad  spear 
that  he  had  near  his  shield,  and  began  to  dig  the  grave  forthwith,  until 
it  was  ready. 

"  Methinks  the  grave  is  ready,"  said  the  head. 

"  It  is  ready  now,"  said  Cod.  And  thereupon  the  head  spoke  this 
lay:— 

"  Alas  !  for  these  warriors 

The  chess-hoard  now  is  chess-less  ; 
Son  of  King  of  Almainé, 
Narrow  thy  couch  and  restless^1) 

"  Breasal  the  lively,  of  the  rough-words, 

The  good  son  of  the  King  of  the  Land-of-Snow  ; 
Fiachadh  and  the  furious  Fionn, 

To  whom  women  used  to  come  on  adventures. 

"  Core,  and  Cairbré  the  shouting, 

Are  these  two  west,  at  my  elbow  ; 
Uaithne  [_Oon-ya]  and  the  mighty  Arthur, 
Who  gave  not  submission  to  heroes. 

"  Laighne  \Lyna\  the  Eed,  and  Tuireann, 
Let  us  be  placed  together ; 
The  names  of  the  two  last 

Are  Feachtna  the  White  and  Béinné. 


glan  orarmach  ";  the  next  line  has  a  foot  too  many.  '  Thus  H. 

L  "  cosgarthach  ".     A  "  congaireach  ".  8  L  "  f o  thir  ar  muillinn  ". 

9  Thus  H.     A  "  orarmach  ".  w  Thus  H.     A  has  "  cuirir 

line".     I  have  added  an  "  a  "  to  "  Tuireann"  in  the  first  line  to  make  it  scan. 
11  L  "  diongmhála  ". 


i1)  This  is  the  same  metre  as  before.  Literally :  "  Alas  !  the  end  of  these 
heroes  j  not  good  a  chessboard  without  chessmen,  |  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Almainé,   |   a  narrow  bed  suits  not. 


126        eaccrm  cloiNNe  rí§  ua  Ti-iomjaióe. 

"  Cuipceap  pirm  pan  abbaib-pi1 
Q  pip   an  óppoilc  pionnpuaip2 
Q  51I  6eip5  6153  abpaóuib 
abubpap  pocal  po-cpuag." 

Q  "h-aicle  na  laoióe  pm  bo  cuaió  an  ceann  1  gcionn  b'mnpm 
bo  Cob,  a^up  abubaipc  map  po  :4 — "lolldn  Óp-Gpmac  mac  "Rig 
na  h-Qlmdmne  an  peap  b'ap  ceann  mipe,  agup  Clann  "Rig 
Ópe-an-cSneacca  an  bd  peap  béa^  po  'mo  éimceall,  a^up  íp 
beapb-córhalcaióe  óarhpa  iab,  a^up  éu^ap-pa  cuile  cpom-gpdó 
a^up  ppuó  piop-peipce  b'mgm  "Rig  pd  éumn,"  a^  an  ceann.5 
dsur  ]P  ai^^aiD  ^0  ^í  an  ttean  pin  :  bo  bí  móib  uippi6  nac  beab 
peap  aici  ace  an  peap  bo  béap[p]ab  bile  na  mbuao  ap  popaoip 
na  n-lon£naó  cmci ;  a^up  bo  bi  be  méab  ^át)  na  mnd  pm  05am- 
pa,  nap  péabap  ^an  bul  b'iappaib  bile  na  mbuaó,  a^up  cdini^  mo 
beapb-comalcaig  liom,  a^up  bo  h-imipeao  bpaoibeacc  oppamn 
ann  po,  agup  ip  é  [an]  céab  níó  bo  conncamap  cu^amn  .1.  peap 
bea^  agnp  cpuic  caom-céabac  ceol-bmn  ai^e  ma  ucc  leip, 
agup  cug  an  peap  bea$  bopn  ap  an  mbéal  bo'n  peap  pd 
cóimneapa  66  agamn-ne,  agup  éu^  an  peap  pm  a  cloibeam 
amac  bo  bualao  pip  na  cpuice,  bap  leip  pém,  agup  ní  h-é  bo 
buail,  ace  peap  agamn-ne,  lonnup  gup  pmn  pern  bo  oicceannnig 
a  céile7  cpe  ópaoióeacc  pip  na  cpuice.  G^p  cia  h-iongna 
pm  ?  Ip  íomóa  longancap  ip  mó  'nd  é  1  bpopaoip  na  n-longnab 
md'p  piop,  agup  cib  maic  Imne  cupa  b'ap  n-ablacaó,  ip  boilig 
linn8  tu  b'panamain  an  pab  pm,  b'eagla  bpaoibeacca  na 
popaoipe  ion5ancai$[e]  peo." 

Ip  annpm  C115  Cob  a  laiiia  cimcioll  lollam  Op-Gpmai£  agup 
bo  cuip  l  lap  na  peapca  é,  agup  bo  cuip  peipeap  ap  50c  caob 
t)é,  agup  bo  pspiob  a  n-anmanna  1  n-ogam9  op  an  bpeapc,  map 
ba  gndc  aca  an  uaip  pm. 

Q  h-aióle  na  h-oibpe  pm  bo  bi  Cob  05  mm-iappaio  a^up  ag 
aitiapc  na  popaoipe  a^up  ba  geapp   a  h-aiéle  an  aitiaipc10  pm 


1  A  has  (i  sa  a.ihhaidh  sin  ".    H  "  sa  nuadh bhaidh  si  ".    L  "san  uaidh  sin  "  ; 
A  25  "san aobhaigh  sin  ".  2 L  has  "  fior  chraobhaicc  ",  and  omits  the  last 

two  lines,  as  does  A  25.  3  H  reads  "  a  ghil  dheirg  óig".     A  "  geildeirg  ". 

4  In  H  this  story  of  the  heads  precedes  the  poem.  5  The  last  fourteen 

words  are  from  H  which  best  gives  the  sense.  6  H  "  mionna 

.agus  luighe  ".     L  "  geasa  ".  7  H  reads  "  acht  ga  ttáim  ris  ",  ar 
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"  Let  us  be  placed  in  this  dwelling, 

0  man  of  the  cool  gold-locks  ; 

0  bright  ruddy  youth  of  the  dark  eyebrows, 

1  have  spoken  a  word  very  sorrowful." 

After  that  lay,  the  head  fell  to  telling  [its  story]  to  Cod,  and  it 
spake  thus  : — "  Golden-armed  Iollan,  son  of  the  King  of  Alniain,  is 
the  man  whose  head  I  am,  and  the  children  of  the  King  of  the  Land- 
of-Snow  are  these  twelve  men  round  me,  and  they  are  my  foster- 
brothers.  And  I  gave  a  flood  of  heavy  love  and  a  stream  of  constant 
affection  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  Under- Wave,"  said  the  head. 
"  And  this  is  how  that  woman  was.  She  had  an  oath  upon  her  that 
she  would  have  no  man  but  the  man  who  would  bring  to  her  the  Tree 
of  Virtues  out  of  the  Forest  of  Wonders.  And  it  came,  of  all  the  love 
I  had  for  that  woman,  that  I  could  not  but  go  to  seek  the  Tree  of 
Virtues,  and  my  foster-brothers  came  with  me.  And  enchantment  was 
wrought  upon  us  here  ;  for  the  first  thing  we  saw  coming  towards  us 
was  a  little  man  and  a  gentle-stringed  harp  with  him  in  his  bosom,  and 
the  little  man  struck  a  fist  on  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  us  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  and  that  man  drew  his  sword  to  strike  the  man  of  the 
harp,  as  he  thought,  but  it  was  not  he  whom  he  struck,  but  a  man  of 
us ;  so  that  it  was  ourselves  who  beheaded  one  another,  through  the 
enchantment  of  the  man  of  the  harp.  And  what  wonder  is  that? 
There  is  many  a  marvel  greater  than  that  in  the  Forest  of  Wonders, 
if  it  is  true." 


Then  Cod  put  his  hands  around  gold-armed  Iollan,  and  placed  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  grave,  and  he  placed  six  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
he  wrote  their  names  in  Ogam  above  the  grave,  as  was  the  custom  with 
them  at  that  time. 

After  that  work  Cod  was  closely  examining  and  regarding  the 
forest,  and  short  time  it  was  after  his  regarding  it,  until  he  beheld  the 


an  ceann,  "  ro  dithcheannad  sin  uile  ".  8  H  reads  "  is  nior  an 

ceannach  dúinn  muill  do  chur  ort  oir  is  mor  agus  is  adhbhal  ár  ndiol  feirte 
agus  is  imchian  d'aoinfhear  amhain  ár  nadnacal,  agus  ráidhios  an  laoi",  as  above. 

9  Thus  H,  the  others  omit  "  i  n-ogham  ". 

10  Thus  L,  but  A  has  "na  h-iarraidh",  making  the  verbal  noun  feminine,  which 
is  unusual. 
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50  bpacaió  peap  na  cpuice  a^up  a  cpuic  pd  n-a  ucc  leip 
cm^e,  a^up  cdini^  bo  Idcaip  Cuib.  G^up  éu^  Cob  píceaó1  ap 
peap  na  cpuice,  agup  buaileap  an  cpuic  pó  an  ^cappai^  cloice 
pd  cóimneapa  óó,  a^up  do  cuip  blab  m  50c  dipO  be'n  popaoip 
bi.  Q^iip  ciompuigeap  an  peap  bea£  an  cpuic  apíp  1  nbiaib  a 
céile,  a^np  Oap  leac  niop  bam  buille  na  béim  Oi.  Do  pu^  Cot) 
an  bapa  peace  ap  an  bpeap  bea^  ^up  p^ap  a  ceann  pe  n-a 
colamn.2  lp  annpm  b'éipig  an  peap  bea^  apip  agup  bo  imcig, 
agnp  a  ceann  ma  laim,  a^up  a  cpuic  mp  an  laim  eile.  Qgup  bo 
b'  longna  le  Cob  an  cleap  pm. 

"Niop  cian,  iap  pm,  a  h-aicle  an  pip  bi^  b'imceaéc,  50 
bpacaib  pé  bdiii  íon^ancac3  cui^e,  a^up  X)á  bmn  óip  paip4,  a^np 
bean-buabbaill5  'na  béal,  a^up  bo  buail  buille  ap  an  mbean- 
buabbaill  pm,  a^up  ni  paib  cac  no  cailleac  no  aipeacca 
5pdnba  éigcéillióe  1  o"cPeio"  no  1  5-cuaip  no  í  ^cappai^  no  1  bci£ 
no  1  bcalmam  no  1  pi$-bpo$  pice6  no  1  néallcaib  ac-uacmapa 
aéóip,  nac  bcdmig,  pd  pogaip  na  bme-buabbaill  pm.7  lp 
annpm  £115  Cob  lain  pd'n  manaoip8  muipne  Ttióip  leabaip  bo 
bi  1  n-aice  a  p^éice,  a$up  cu^  upóap  Dí,  §up  cuip  cpib  an  bam  i. 
a^up  nnaip  cdpla  an  cpleag  óó  ni  mo  pspeabaib  beacuigi^ 
eile  'nd  p^péac  na  pleige  pern,9  agup  ba  h-ion^na  le  Cob 
ndbtJip  na  pleige  pm.  G^up  íp  arhlaib  bo  babap  na  beacaiói^ 
ei^ceillibe10  pm,  a^up  bpon^  biob  05  pspeabpib11  a^up  bpon$ 
biob  05  buippib,  bpong  05  bap^apnaig  a^up  bpon^  eile  05 
cuap^an  na  caiman  h'á  ^ceannaib  a^up  t)'á  ^copaib,  a^up 
ní  péibip  a  dipeam  no  a  paipnéip  a  paib  b'olc  a^up 
b'dicmilleab  bpaoibeacca  íp  an  bpopaoip  1  n-alc12  na  h-uaipe 
pin,  a^up  ni  paib  cloc  nd  cpann  mnci  nac  paib  ap  aon  epic, 
a^up  ap  aon  cóipneac13.  lp  annpm  bo  cug  Cob  an  cloc14 
niriie  bo  bi  1  ^cuibpib15  a  p^éice  amac  a^up  bo  ciompuig  na 
h-eicibige  éi^céillibe  no  ^up  cuip  1  mbéal  uama16ip  an  bpopaoip 


1  Thus  A  25.     A  reads  "  sithibh  ",  the  others  "amus  ".  2  Thus  L  and 

H  25.     A  reads  "  re  na  cuell  meithe  ".  3  H  reads  "  imdhisgir  allata". 

4  A  25  reads  "  as  gach  leithchear-n  leis  ".  5  H  "  beannbhlátheagair 

buadhbhaill ".  6  L  "  i  sioth-bhroghaibh  siansánachta  ". 

7  Thus  H.     A  has  "  fo  guth  an  blath  bine  buadhbhuill  ".  8  H  "  manaois 

moir  leabhar  do  bhi  aige  ".    L  "mainis  muirnigh  do  bhi  a  nglotuinn  a  sgéithe  ; 
A  "manais  muirn  ".    1  edit  as  before.  9  H  "  noch  ar  mhó  sgreadghoire  an. 
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man  of  the  harp  coming  towards  him,  and  his  harp  with  him  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  came  up  to  Cod.  And  Cod  gave  a  leap  at  the  man  of  the 
harp,  and  smites  the  harp  upon  the  rock  of  stone  nearest  him,  and  he 
sent  a  fragment  of  it  [flying]  into  every  quarter  of  the  forest.  And 
the  little  man  gathers  up  the  harp  again,  piece  after  piece,  and  you 
would  have  thought  that  neither  stroke  nor  blow  had  ever  touched  it. 
Cod  seized  the  little  man  the  second  time,  and  separated  his  head  from 
his  body.  Thereupon  the  little  man  rose  up  again  and  departed  with 
his  head  in  his  hand,  and  his  harp  in  the  other  hand.  And  Cod  mar- 
velled at  that  exploit. 

It  was  not  long  after  that,  when  the  little  man  had  departed,  until 
he  beheld  coming  towards  him  a  wondrous  ox,  and  two  gold  horns  on 
him,  and  a  horn-trumpet  in  his  mouth,  and  he  smote  a  blow  upon  that 
horn-trumpet,  and  there  was  never  cat,  nor  hag,  nor  hideous  senseless 
spectre,  in  crag  nor  in  hollow,  nor  in  rock,  nor  in  house,  nor  on  land, 
nor  in  fairy-palace  of  faerie,  nor  in  the  dreadful  clouds  of  the  air,  but 
came  at  the  roar  of  that  horn.  It  was  then  Cod  passed  a  hand  round 
his  great  broad  spear  that  was  beside  his  shield,  and  gave  a  cast  of  it, 
so  that  he  sent  it  through  the  ox.  And  when  the  spear  reached  it, 
not  greater  was  the  screaming  of  any  other  beast  than  the  screaming  of 
the  spear  itself,  and  Cod  marvelled  at  the  nature  of  that  spear.  And 
this  is  how  those  senseless  creatures  were,  some  of  them  screaming  and 
some  of  them  bellowing,  and  some  of  them  moaning,  and  some  of  them 
stamping  the  ground  with  their  heads  and  with  their  feet ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  or  rehearse  all  the  evil  and  the  confusion  of 
enchantment  in  the  forest  in  the  joint  of  that  hour,  for  there  was 
neither  stone  nor  tree  in  it  but  was  in  one  shaking  and  in  one  thunder. 
It  was  then  Cod  took  out  the  venomous  stone  that  was  in  the  hollow 
of  his  shield,  and  he  collected  the  senseless  creatures,  until  he  drove 
them  into  the  mouth  of  a  cave  in  the  forest ;  and  it  had  been  a  good 

daimh  no  na  sleagha  ba  dhéin".  10  H  "  eathuidigh  égcéilleigh  na  foraoisi ". 

11  L  has  "  ag  sgréachaidh",  "  ag  osnadhach",  "  ag  snagaireacht " ,  and  "  ag 
buirthigh".  L  27  has  "snagarnach"  and  "  buirfeadhach  ".  A  25  has  "  aige 
bascarnaigh".    My  own  ms.  has  "  screadaigh",  "  buirfighe",  and  "basgarnai^A". 

13  I  read  "  alt"  all  through,  but  A  often  makes  it  "  alta".  H  reads  "  san  moimeint 
sin"/  13  Thus  L,  but  A  has  "  ton-nigh".     A  25  has  "  aon  toran  amhain  ". 

14  L  "  an  chloch-cholg  ".  15  Thus  A  25.  A  has  "  do  bbi  ecaobhrach",  my 
own  ms.  "  cobhrach".  16  A  reads  "  uaimch^  ".  L  reads  "aithidighe  "  for 
"eithididhe". 

K 
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iab ;  a^up  ba  rhaic  [an]  c-dóbap  meap^ea  mi-laoic  1  bpopaoip  na 
n-lon^naó  an  can  pm  beic  ag  éipceaéc  le  h-uallgdipe  a^up  pe 
P5péacaió  agnp  pe  cpic-buipcio1  na  n-appacc  n-iolcpucac  pm. 

Gcc  cd  ní  ceana,  cdmi^  Cob  cap  éip  na  h-oibpe  pm  ap  peaó 
na  popaoipe,  a^up  ba  cuippeac  ím-pníoitiac  aiérhéalac  é, 
a^up  ba  bea^  nap  b'  aicpeac  leip  ceacc  bo'[n]  bpopaoip  pm, 
a^up  bo  b'  lomóa  paolcú  nniineac  pitjblac  ai^  po-luaimneac,2 
a5  éipge  ap  ^ac  caob  bé,  051m  ní  beipeaó  oppa,  ace  íab  05 
lmceacc  uaió  m  50c  aon  dipb  ma  pó-bumneaóaib  pói-peaéa.3 

lp  annpm  bo  connaipe  Cob  bancpacc  pó-dlumn  ban  cui^e, 
a^up  "Ríogan  éeanndpb  céabpacac  i  bcopac  na  buibne  pm, 
agnp  eiliocpam4  ópóa,  ap  ceaépap,  poimpi  amac,  agup  cdmig 
an  mgean  pm  bo  láéaip  Cuib  pd'n  ^cumaó  pm,  a^up  abubaipc, 
"  Q  rhic  íon^ancaig,"  ap  pi,  "bo  b'  anaiti  oióe5  pórhab  piarh 
l  bpopaoip  na  n-lon^naó,  a^up  an  méab  bup  ail  leac  be 
peóbaib  uaiple  na  popaoipe  beip  leac  é,  a^up  an  popaoip 
b'pd^bdil  anocc." 

"t)ap  an  luige  gnibim6  le  tha,"  ap  Cob,  "ni  geabamn  op 
na  cpumne7  a^up  gan  panaiiiam  1  bpopaoip  na  n-longnaó 
b'antióeom  a  bpml  mnci." 

"  a  line  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,"  ap  an  mgean,  "  05  pub 
a^ac  an  bam  bo  gonaip  0  ciamib  a^amn-ne  pan  eiliocpom."8 
Tllap  bo  cualaib  Cob  pm  ÓU5  a  cloibeam  amac,  a^up  bo 
gab  05  cÓTTi-cuapsam  ap  an  eiliocpom  no  50  nbeapnaió 
pé  bloga  bea^a  béal-p^aoilce  óé,  agup  b'imóigeabap  na  mnd 
uaió.  lap  pm  bo  lei^eabap  aon  gdip  óp  apb  apca,  agup 
.cuib  be'n  eiliocpom  1  n-ucc  ^aca  nmd  óíob  ;  a^up  ip  aó-uaé- 
map  bo  bi  popaoip  na  n-longnaó  1  n-alc  na  h-uaipe  pm  ó 
pmgala  [na]  n-oillpiapc  n-allirmpba  pm.  G^up  abubaipe  Cob 
be  guó  típb  móp  pollup-glan  le  luce  na  popaoipe,  "ni  peapp 
liom  ceapcalV -eoblaca,  X)á  mbiaó  05am  anocc,"  ap  pé,  "nd 
oillpiapca  na  popaoipe  peo."     lp  annpm  bo  óuaió  Cob  50  bile 

1  The  last  eleven  words  are  from  L.  A  has  "  0  sgreadail"  and  "0  sgiamhghal" 
and  "0  shiorbhuaidhreadh  na  ",  etc.  My  ms.  has  "  0  sgeadaoil  "  and  "  o  sgiamh- 
ghail"  and  "  0  shiorbhuaidhreadh  ". 

2  Thus  I  edit  the  "  fuath  luaimneach  "  of  A. 

3  Thus  L.     A  has  "  ina  ruadh  bhunaibh  ro  reatha  ". 

4  Thus  L.  H  has  "eletrom".  A  "  iollaitruim  "  :  readers  of  Fiona  Macleod 
will  remember  the  use  she  has  made  of  this  uncommon  word. 
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cause  of  confusion  to  a  "bad  hero  in  the  Eorest  of  Wonders  at  that  time 
to  be  listening  to  the  wailing,  and  the  screeching,  and  the  tremulous 
bellowing  of  those  many-shaped  spectres. 

Howsoever,  Cod  came  back  through  the  forest  after  that  work,  and  it 
was  tired  and  anxious  and  sorrowful  he  was,  and  it  was  little  but  he 
repented  his  coming  [at  all]  to  that  forest.  And  many  was  the 
venomous,  wandering,  wolf  nimbly-going,  rising  up  on  every  side  of  him ; 
and  he  used  not  to  overtake  them,  but  they  going  away  from  him  in 
every  quarter,  in  quick  running  throngs. 

It  was  then  Cod  beheld  a  very  fair  bevy  of  women  coming  towards 
him,  and  a  high-headed,  sensible  queen  at  the  head  of  that  band,  and  a 
golden  bier  [borne]  by  four,  out  before  her.  And  that  lady  came  up 
to  Cod  in  this  guise,  and  said:  ""Wondrous  youth, "(J)  said  she,  "it 
was  seldom  that  there  was  ever  a  guest  before  thee  in  the  Eorest  of 
Wonders,  and  all  that  thou  desirest  of  the  noble  jewels  of  the  forest 
do  thou  bear  away  with  thee ;  only  leave  the  forest  to-night." 

"  By  the  oath  which  I  make  to  God,"  said  Cod,  "I  would  not 
accept  all  the  gold  of  the  universe  and  not  remain  in  the  Eorest  of 
Wonders,  in  spite  of  all  that  are  in  it." 

"  Son  of  the  King  of  Norway,"  said  the  lady,  "  there  is  the  ox  for 
thee  which  thou  woundedst  a  little  time  back,  which  we  have  in  the 
bier."  When  Cod  heard  that,  he  drew  his  sword  and  fell  to  smiting 
the  bier,  until  he  made  small  shattered  fragments  of  it ;  and  the  women 
departed  from  him.  After  that,  they  let  from  them  one  shout  on  high, 
and  part  of  the  bier  in  the  bosom  of  every  woman  of  them.  And  it 
was  appalling  the  Eorest  of  Wonders  was  at  that  hour,  from  the  noises 
of  those  strange  monsters.  And  Cod  called  with  a  loud  great  clear 
voice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest:  "Not  better  would  I  like  a 
sleeping  couch,  if  I  had  it  to-night,"  said  he,  "  than  to  be  fighting  with 
the  monsters  of  this  forest."      It  was  then  Cod  went  to  the  Tree  of 

5  Thus  I  edit  the  ' '  annamh  aoidhe  "  of  A .    L  reads  ' '  oidhche  comhnuightheach ' ' . 

6  Thus   I  write    the    "niom"   of    A.     L  has    "  dar  luighe   mo   thuatha    do 
mhionnaibh  " .    H  ' '  tuingim  f am'  armaibh ' ' . 

7  H  has  ' '  f  orgla  maithios  " . 

8  The  last  three  words  are  from  H.     I  changed  the  orthography  of  "  eiliotram  " 
to  keep  it  uniform. 


(>)  Literally,  "son." 

i2 
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na  mbuaó  a^up  éu^  ^ual-eipe1  móp  leip  be  géa^aib  an  bile 
bláié-buouóig  lon^ancaig  pm  50  nbeapna  boé  agup  béal-p^alan 
bé  ap  Idp  na  popaoipe.  G^up  ni  ap  coimipce  luce  na  popaoipe 
bo  cuaib  Cob  an  oibce  pm,  ace  ap  coimipce  a  Icuitie  a^up  a 
lamne  pém. 

Q^iip  bo  pabaig  ceine  cpéan2  móp  an  uaip  pm,  a^up  ni 
paib  pab  oplaig  t>e'n  popaoip  pm  gan  eiéibe  píop-gpdnba  bo 
beié  innci,  a^np  bo  lei^ibíp  ^dpéa  ^pámeamla  ma  cimcioll, 
lonnup  50  bci^ibip  na  piapca  pm  pá'n  cemió,  b'ionnpaióe  Cuib. 

Géc  cd  ni  ceana,  ba  pamailce  le  puiéne  puab-^aoiée  no  pe 
puaim  ppíoiti-éumne  pe  h-eap  acgapb,  nualam3  coba*  óíob,  a^up 
ba  pamailce  pe  puaim  mop-gaoice  pe  ^apb-cnocaib  cuib  biob  ; 
ba  pamailce  le  péalcannaib  lomneapba  a  puile  'na  ^ceannaib. 
Go"up  bo  bi  an  cappai^  pm  .1.  Cob  mac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe  ^an 
claoclaó  cpoca  no  céille  no  beilbe,  ^an  copugaó  meanmna  no 
meapu^aó  bpiacap,  05  éipceaóc  pip  na  móp-olcaib  pm. 

Ip  annpm  b'éipig  Cob,  an5  bapa  peace,  agup  cu^  lám  'na 
bcimcioll  amail  aoóaipe  05  ciompugaó  cpéaba,  a^up  bo 
ciompuig  50  béal  uarna6,  5-up  cuip  1  mbéal  na  h-uama  céabna 
apíp  iab7.  Ggup  bo  lean  ipeeae  lab,  a^-up  an  c-appacc  aip 
a  mbeipeaó  bo  buaileaó  ap  an  bapa  h-appaóc  é,  gup  cuip 
bic  pó-móp  bó-dipmigce  oppa,  agup  bo  lean  bóib  50  5-pmneall 
na  h-uama,  a^up  ní  peabap  cd  leic  a'  nbeacabap  uaió  pd'n 
am  pm. 

G§up  édinig  Cob  amac,  lap  pm,  a^up  ní  bpuaip  ap  muip 
no  ap  cíp  piaiíi  an  oipeab  pm  b'aimpip  ba  meapa  leip,  'nd 
an  peaó  bo  bí  pé8  apci£  mp  an  nairh.  G^up  níop  lugaibe 
aic-milleaó  na  popaoipe,  bap  leip  pém,  ^ac  a  nbeapna  pé 
be  bíogbdil  bóib.  Ggup  bo  cami^  cum  na  ceme  a^up  ní 
bpnaip  aon  ópicip9  beó  óí :  agup  íp  aitilaió  puaip  an  boic  bo 
bí  ai^e,  ma  óoipe  blúió  be  caol-cpannaib  péióe  pópaba,  a^up 
^aoca  géapa  gpob-neimneaca  Xy^d  lííbaó10  a^up  pneaóca  pliuc 
Idn-cpom   05  lúbaó  na   ^cpann  pm,  a^up  Imnce  puapa  píop- 

1  H  has  "  gual  eire ".  2  H  reads  "tore  treathan  mhór  teine  ". 

3  L  has  "  anál  agus  uanfach".  4  A  reads  "  cuideach"  instead  of  "coda". 

5  A  reads  ' '  ar  an  dara  feacht."  6A   generally   makes   the   gen.    of  uaim 

7  Last  nine  words  are  from  H,  but  "  uainihe  "  and  "  uaimha",   or  even 

I  read  "  arí  s  "  for  the  "do  risi  "  of  H.  "  uaimche ' ' . 
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Virtues,  and  lie  bore  off  with  him  a  great  shoulder-load  of  the  branches 
of  that  blossom-virtued  wondrous  tree,  so  that  he  made  of  it  a  hut  and  a 
booth  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  And  it  was  not  under  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  that  Cod  went  that  night,  but  under 
the  protection  of  his  own  hand  and  his  own  blade. 

And  thereupon  he  kindled  a  great  strong  fire  ;  and  there  was  not 
the  length  of  an  inch  of  that  forest  without  some  utterly  hideous 
creature  in  it,  and  they  used  to  utter  fearsome  cries  round  about  him, 
so  that  those  monsters  (x)  used  to  come  round  the  fire  up  to  Cod. 

And  indeed  it  was  like  the  rushing  of  red  wind  or  the  sound  of  a 
huge  waye  down  a  jagged  waterfall,  the  wailings  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  noise  of  some  of  them  was  like  the  sound  of  a  great  wind  against 
rough-hills,  and  their  eyes  in  their  heads  were  like  to  gleaming  stars. 
But  that  rock,  Cod,  son  of  the  Eing  of  Norway,  was  unchanged  in 
shape  or  sense  or  form,  his  courage  unmoved,  his  speech  unwandering, 
listening  to  these  great  evils. 

It  was  then  Cod  arose  the  second  time,  and  he  gave  a  hand  round 
about  them,  like  a  shepherd  gathering  a  flock,  and  he  collected  them  to 
the  mouth  of  a  cave,  so  that  he  drove  them  into  the  mouth  of  the 
same  cave  again.  And  he  followed  them  in,  and  the  monstrous-thing 
on  which  he  would  lay  hands  he  used  to  strike  him  on  the  second 
monster,  so  that  he  inflicted  a  very  great  innumerable  loss  upon  them, 
and  he  followed  them  up  to  the  bed  of  the  cave,  and  there  is  no  know- 
ledge of  what  direction  they  went  from  him  at  that  time. 

And  Cod  came  forth,  after  that,  and  he  never  experienced  by  sea  or 
by  land  the  same  length  of  time  during  which  he  suffered  more  (2)  than 
whilst  he  was  inside  in  the  cave.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  none  the 
less  for  all  the  loss  he  wrought  them,  was  the  malignity  of  the  forest. 
And  he  came  again  to  the  fire,  but  he  did  not  find  one  spark  of  it  alive, 
and  this  is  how  he  found  the  booth  that  he  had,  namely  [changed  into] 
a  close  oak-wood  of  thin  trees,  smooth  and  very  high,  and  bitter  quick 
venomous  winds,  and  wet,  full-heavy  snow  bending  those  trees,  and 


8  Thus  L  which  gives  the  best  reading.  9  Thus  H,  but  A  has  "eritre  ". 

10  Thus  H:  last  thirteen  words.      A  reads    "doire  do  caoileach  "  and  "i  na 

CT&nnaibh  reidhe  gaoithfhuaire  ".     L  "  na  doire  do  chaol  chrannaibh  coimhreidhe  ". 


l)  Literally  "  worms."  (2)  Literally  "which  was  worse  with  him. 


134        ectccRd  cloixme  Rig  ua  h-ioRuaióe. 

inp^e  05  pnoibe  a^up  05  piop-cibeppm  ibip  na  cpannaib 
ceann-péibe1.  Q^up  íp  dóbal  pe  n'lnnpm  cuapapsbdil  popaoipe 
na  n-longnaó  mun  am  pm,  a^up  niop  b'  m-cpeibce  6  bpaoicib 
t)d  bpeapaige  ná  6  tigbap  t)á  glice,  a  paib  b'  aiciiiilleab 
bpaoióeacca  ap  peaó  popaoipe  na  n-lon^nao  an  can  pm.  lp 
annpm  cdpla  acaó  píop-gpdnba  00  Cob  pe  caoib  na  popaoipe, 
051m  beapc  be  cpoicnib  piaó  maol  a^up  peapbóg  mme,  agup 
X)á  bmn  com-$lapa  gabaip  paip  cpe  na  cloigmn2,  agup  Idm 
ciopcla  ciapbub  ai^e,  a$up  aon  cop  map  cpann-peól  lomge 
ldn-móipe  paoi,  a^up  loip^peappab  ímpearíiap  b'iapann  ac- 
lea^ca  ma  laim,  agup  laog3  im-bipgip  allaca4  pan  Idim  eile 
ap  éill  aige.  Q^up  lap  bceacc  bo  lacaip  bo  b'piappwg  Cob 
pgéala  bé,  a^up  b'piappuig  póp  cpéab  é  dbbap  a  bpdigbeanaip 
ap  an  bpiab-maol.  Gbubaipc  an  c-acac  nac  paib  ponn  [aip] 
pgeala  b'mnpm,  agup  "nac  mó  bo  óéanpaó  ap  maice5  pe  neac 
eile  é,  a^up  ní  cmbpa[b]  níop  mó  be  mo  pgéalaib  bmc-pe  no 
bo  baomib  eile,  ace  amain  51m  meapugab  oibce  bo  CU5  ip  an 
bpopaoip  me."6 

Qnnpm  map  bo  cualaib  Cob  glóp  nearh-cldc  an  acaig,  niop 
péab  a  pulan^,  a^up  C115  buille  cloibim  cpe  ceann  an  pip 
móip,  agup  ba  pamailce  pe  puaim  ppioiii-bapac,  pogap  a^up 
copann  an  06015,  05  poccam  50  Idp  agup  50  Idn-calmam  bó. 
lp  annpm  CU5  an  c-acac  clipeaó  colna7  50  bcdpla  'na  peapam 
ap  aon  coip  apip,  a^np  an  cloibeam  cpapna  cpe  n-a  ceann.  lp 
amlaib  bo  bi  Cob  an  uaip  pm  ap  gualamn  an  pip  móip,  agup  a 
bd  óopn  i  nbopnclaó8  a  cloióim  pém,  a^up  níop  péab  a  leigean 
amac,  agup  bo  pu^  an  c-acac  ap  a  luip^  1  Idirh  leip,  a^up  ap 
an  cplabpaó  bo  bí  ap  an  bpiaó-maol  pan  tdim  eile,  a^up  bo 
lonnpuig  an  c-acac  bopup-beól  na  huarha  bí  pan  bpopaoip,  pó 
an  gcuma  pm.  t>a  ndp  pe  Cob  an  cleappm,  agup  ba  beag  ndp 
b'peapp  leip  bloó  móp  'o'á  paogal  bo  ceacc  'nd  an  popaoip 
b'pd^bdil  an  oióce  pm.  Ggup  íap  poccam  50  bopup  na 
h-uama  bóib,  bo   cpuaó-pdipg9  Cob   bopn-ólab   an   cloióim   50 

1  L,  last  six  words  from  H. 

2  Last  nine  words  are  from  H.     L  has    "  da.    b.  comfhada   gharbh-ghlasa 
gabhair  ar  a  lámha  chiar-cblambach  ciordubh  aige". 

-    3  H  "  dá  laogh  ".     L  "  damhlaogh  ".  4  Thus  H.     A  has  "  eallaigh  ". 

5  Thus  L.     A  has  "re  maith  re  ",  etc.  6  Last  ten  words  from  H. 
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cold  linns  of  spring  water  flowing  and  constantly-welling  between  the 
smooth-headed  trees.  And  it  were  awful  to  tell,  the  account  of  the 
Forest  of  Wonders  at  that  time,  and  it  were  not  to-be-believed  from 
druids  however  knowledgeable,  or  from  author  however  wise,  all  the 
destruction  of  enchantment  that  was  then  throughout  the  Forest  of 
Wonders.  It  was  after  that  a  hideous  giant  met  Cod  beside  the  forest, 
and  a  garment  of  the  skins  of  hornless  deer  and  roebuck  about  him, 
and  two  goats'  horns  of  equal  grayness  on  him,  [growing]  through  his 
skull,  and  a  circular  jet-black  hand  he  had,  and  one  leg  like  the  mast 
of  a  full-great  ship  under  him,  and  a  thick  club-staff  of  refined  iron  in 
his  hand,  a  wild  un- tamed  calf  in  his  other  hand  by  a  thong.  And  after 
coming  up  to  him  Cod  asked  him  his  news,  and  asked  him,  moreover, 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  captivity  of  the  wild-deer  [calf].  The  giant 
answered  that  he  had  no  mind  to  tell  tidings,  "  and  that  he  would  do 
it  none  the  more  to  please  another,  and  I  will  give  to  you  no  more 
of  my  tidings  than  to  other  people,  except  this  only,  that  it  was  going- 
astray  of  night  that  brought  me  into  the  forest." 

Then,  when  Cod  heard  the  unsubmissive  voice  of  the  giant,  he 
could  not  endure  it,  and  he  gave  a  stroke  of  his  sword  through  the 
big  man's  head ;  and  like  the  noise  of  a  prime-oak  [falling]  was  the 
crash  and  sound  of  the  giant  as  he  came  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
ground.  It  was  then  the  giant  gave  a  twist  to  his  body  until  he  came 
standing  again  on  one  leg,  and  the  sword  through  his  head.  And  this 
is  how  Cod  was  then,  namely,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  big  man,  and  his 
two  hands  in  the  handle  of  his  own  sword,  and  he  was  unable  to  let  it 
out,  and  the  giant  grasped  the  club  in  one  hand,  and  the  chain  that 
was  on  the  hornless  deer  in  the  other  hand,  and  he  made  for  the  door- 
mouth  of  the  cave  that  was  in  the  forest,  in  that  guise.  And  Cod  was 
ashamed  of  that  feat,  for  little  but  he  had  preferred  a  great  piece  of 
his  life  to  be  lost  (l)  than  leave  the  forest  that  night.  And  after 
their  reaching  the  door  of  the  cave  Cod  tightly-grasped  the  handle  of 


7  Thus  H.     A  has  "cliosad  cola".    A  25  "cleasa  colla".     L  "  cliseadh  colla '  V 
8H    i    "ndornchuire  "  ;    L     ' '  anorchloinn  " .      A    25     ' '  andornchalad  " .      A 
dorncla",  which  I  edit  as  ahove. 
9  L  "  chruadh-nase: ". 


(l)  Literally  "to  come." 
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glac  Iditup,  50  nDedpnaió  bloóa  bea^a1  óe,  íonnup  gup  cuic 
pém  De  gualamn  an  aicig  50  calmam. 

Ggup  íap  poócam2  cum  na  caiman  do  Cod,  cug  puil  caipip, 
a^up  íp  eaó  Do  connaipc  an  caipce  com-móp  cloice  ap  nDéanam 
De'n  aiceac  agup  an  cloióeam  cpío,  ó'n  caob  503  céile. 

Ggup  níop  péaD  CoD  an  cloióeam  Do  éappam^  ap  an 
5cappai5  [ace]  Do  CU5  pice  ppap  ap  an  luip^  pomopóa  Do  bí 
05  an  acac,  agup  íp  eaó  aDubaipc,  "  íp  paDa  50  Dcdpla  mo 
óíol4  D'apm  Dam  50  Dcí  anoéc."  lp  annpm  Do  pill  CoD  ap  puD 
na  popaoipe  a^up  íp  amlaió  Do  puaip  i,  eiDip  cpannaib  a^up 
clocaib,  'na  h-aon  leic  puaip  oigpeacca5  an  uaip  pm,  agup  niop 
maió  aoba6  córhnuigce  an  uaip  pm  i,  agup  aDubaipc  CoD,  "íp 
maips  Dume  coirhceac7  camig  1  bpaD  50  popaoip  na  n-lon^nao, 
agup  ní  ba  peapp  Dóib-pean  má  ba  beó  mipe  amápac." 

Qgup  ní  paib  piop  cpéaD  Do  óéanpaó,  an  c-am  pm,  óip  ba 
móp  uipge  na  popaoipe  agup  ba  lomóa  eiciDe  piop-gpdnDa 
agup  gealca  glmne,  agup  Deamam  aéóip  05  p^peaDpaió  a^up 
ag  béicpió  pá'n  aimpip  pm  1  bpopaoip  na  n-lon^naó;  a^up 
Da  Dceangmaó  a  capaiD  50011  1  gcómpo^up  Do  neac,  ni 
clumpeaó  íaD  ó  came  agup  6  gdpcaib  na  n-appacca  pm. 

G5UP  Do  pmuam  CoD  nap  baogal  Dó  íaD,  óip  niop  luce 
cpoDa  ná  ceangmala  iaD.8  lp  annpm  Do  connaipe  CoD  lócpann 
lonnapóa  lán-álamn  ap  lapam  D'á  lonnpaióe,  a^up  mgean  05 
iol-cpocac  ceann-dpD  céaDpaóac  a^  íomcup  an  lócpamn  pm, 
agup  cu§  CoD  aicne  uippi,  .i.  gup  b'i  J5ricm  5núip-polaip  mgecm 
"Rig  popaoipe  na  n-longnao  Do  bi  aim,  agup  cdmi^  Do  Idcaip 
CuiD,  agup  D'peap  pdilce  50  ppiocnamac  pia  CoD  ma  amm 
agup  ma  plomneaó,  agup  aDubaipc  an  mgean,  "  Q  mic  "Rig 
na  h-lopuaióe,  Dap  liom  pern  ip  ole  puaip  cu  popaoip  na 
n-longnaó  6  édmig  cu  mnci,  agup  cap  liom-pa  Do  mo 
bpuigm  pern,  md  ole  maic9  pe  [a]  bpuil  mnci."  ba  maic  le 
CoD  an  cuipeaó  pm  D'pdgail,  agup10  D'imcigeaDap  pómpa 
leic  ap  leic,  agup  cdpla  bpuigean  ceanndpD  clogapac  aoibmn 


1  L  and  II  "  mireanna  naion-bhruighte  ".  2  Last  thirteen  words  from  H. 

3  H  "  guroile  ".     A  25  "  na  chéile  ".  4  Thus  H.     L  "  mo  dhiongmhala  "  ; 

A  "  mo  tsáith  ".  5  The  last  fifteen  words  are  from  H,  which  gives  the 

best  reading.     L  reads  "  oigheartha  ".     A  ' '  oigriata  " .  e  Thus  H.     A  has 
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the  sword  with  a  firm  grip,  till  he  made  little  fragments  of  it,  so  that 
he  fell  himself  off  the  shoulder  of  the  giant  to  the  ground. 

And  after  Cod's  reaching  the  ground,  he  threw  an  eye  back,  and 
this  was  what  he  saw  :  a  great  pillar  of  stone  made  of  the  giant,  and 
the  sword  through  him  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

And  Cod  was  not  able  to  draw  the  sword  out  of  the  rock,  but  he 
gave  a  quick  leap  at  the  Eomorian  club  that  the  giant  had,  and  he 
said,  "  It  is  long  since  I  met  a  weapon  meet  for  me  till  to-night."  It 
was  then  Cod  returned  throughout  the  forest,  and  this  is  how  he  found 
it ;  both  trees  and  stones  in  one  flag  of  ice  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not 
a  good  dwelling-place  at  that  hour.  And  Cod  said,  "  Alas,  for  a 
stranger  who  has  come  from  far  to  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  and  they 
shall  not  be  the  better  for  this  if  I  am  alive  to-morrow." 

And  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  do  at  that  time,  for  great  was 
the  water  of  the  forest,  and  many  was  the  disgusting  creature  and 
geilt  of  the  valley,  and  demon  of  the  air  screaming  and  bellowing,  at 
that  time  in  the  Forest  of  "Wonders;  and  if  one's  kindred  friend  were  to 
come  close  up  to  a  man  he  would  not  hear  him  from  the  talk  and 
shoutings  of  those  spectres. 

But  Cod  considered  that  they  were  not  a  danger  to  him,  for  they 
were  not  things  of  fight  or  conflict.  It  was  then  Cod  beheld  a  shining 
beautiful  lamp,  lit-up,  and  coming  towards  them,  and  a  young  well- 
shaped  high-headed  sensible  maiden  bearing  that  lamp.  And  Cod 
recognized  her,  that  it  was  Bright-faced  Sun,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  who  was  there  ;  and  she  came  up  to  Cod,  and 
she  earnestly  bade  Cod  welcome  in  his  name  and  surname,  and  the  girl 
said,  ' '  Son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  methinks  it  is  evil  thou  hast  found 
the  Forest  of  Wonders,  since  thou  hast  come  into  it,  and  come  with 
me  to  my  own  palace,  whether  those  who  are  in  it  like  it  or  dislike 
it."  Glad  was  Cod  to  get  that  invitation;  and  they  went  forwards,  side 
by  side,  and  they  came  to  a  high-headed  belfry-like  delightful  flower- 


"aidhbhe".     L"ait".  7  Thus  L.     A  < '  daoidhid  " .  8  Last  seven 

words  from  L.     H  omits  the  preceding  sentence.  9  This  is  a  common  idiom 

of  the  present  day.  The  English  reader  would  expect  the  conjunctive  "no", 
which  the  Scotch  insert:  cf.  the  well-known  Gaelic  song,  "  Triallamaoid  an 
rathad  mór,  olc  no  maith  le  each  é  ".  10  The  last  nine  words  are  from  L. 
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bldic-ion^ancac  t>óib,  051m  ba  h-ilgpéapac  íolcpoéac  an 
bpuigean  pin,  óip  do  babap  mópdn  aoibneap  mnci,  a^np  bo 
bi  peace  nboippe  mppi,  a^np  céab  peap  n-apm1  ap  gac  aon 
bopap   bíob,   a^up   niop    cumabap    Idriia   puab   na   paop-ceapb 

0  bo  cpuéaigeaó  an  cpumne8  baparhail3  bo'n  cacpaig  pm,  ap  a 
h-ilgpéapaib,  óip  bo  babap  mópdn  be  clocaib  uaiple  a^up  be 
liagaib  logrhapa  ma  caobaib,  a^up  íp  í  cacaip  bo  b'peapp 
bealb  a^up  béanam  pan  boriian  i,  6  Cacaip  na  h-lpbipne  amac. 
Ggup  puapabap  ap  a  5-ceann  mnci  "Rig  popapba  plaiceamail 

1  ftcacaoip  dlumn  ópóa,  a^up  cpi  caogab  pibipe  50  mbeapcaib 
óip  óp-loip^ce  ap  50c  caob  bé,  agup  bancpacc  1  mbpacaib 
ppóil  1  n-dpb-gpiandnaib  an  bíina  beag-rhaipg  pm. 

Qgup  b'éipig  an  "Rig  pm  agup  bo  pu^  ap  Idim  ap  Cob,  a^im 
bo  cuip  na  puióe  é  1  n-ionab  "Rig  mp  an  "Riog-bpuigm  pm,  a^up 
cdn^abap  maice  na  edepac,  lbip  peap  a^up  mnaoi,  ^á 
íonnpaióe  agup  bo  cuipeabap  pdilce  ppia  Cob,  51b  nac  paib 
t>yá  eólup  aca  ace  [a]  paicpm  1  bpocaip  na  h-mgme,  a^up 
méab  na  honópa  bo  bi  05  an  piogam  bó.4  Ip  annpm 
b'piappmg  an  "Rig5  be'n  mgm,  "  Cia  h-é  an  "Ribipe  65  aifmlcac6 
íol-cpoéac  CU5  pi  léice  bo'n  ceaglac?" 

Gbubaipc  an  mgean,  "  Cob  mac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe  an  peap 
úb,"  ap  y1f  "  a^up  eusaib-pe  bó  50c  nib  lapppap  oppaib,  a^np 
muna  bcu^aib  pib  be  bim  nbeom  é  ip  éibip  leip  a  buam  bib  be 
bup  n-airhbeom,  agnp  51b  51m  lionriiap  bup  plóig  ip  ]^6  bea^  ibip 
Idriiaib  an  pip  tjb  iab,7  óip  ip  leip  an  bpeap  ííb  bo  ppaonab  cac 
ap  "Rig  na  Sopca,  a^up  bo  cuic  an  "Rig  pern  leip,  agup  íomab 
plóig  map  aon  ppip.  G^up  ní  h-é  pm  aitidm,  ace  ip  lomba 
puae  a^up  appacea  comaigceach  eile  bo  cuic  leip,  agup  ip 
peapp  baoib-pe  50c  nib  lapppap  oppaib  bo  cabaipe  bó  'nd 
impeapdn  bo  beic  eabpaib  a^up  é.  "On  bpeabaip-pe,"  ap  an 
pig,  "cd  mo  lapppap  oppamn?"  "Ni  peabap,"  ap  an  mgean, 
"  ace  511P  bóig  liom  50  bpml  lop^aipeace  aige  ap  an  ice  acd 
agaib-pe."  piappaigeap  an  plaicpig  pém  cpéab  be  maiceap  na 
popaoipe  le  paib  a  ptul.8     Ip  annpm  abubaipe  Cob,  "  lp  í  bpeie 


1  H  reads  "  froinhtha  fior  arrachtach". 

2  Thus  H.     A  reads  "  6  cathair  na  hlsbirne  ". 

3  H  reads  "  a  commaith  darus  ".     A  25  has  "macahamhla  na  cathracha  sin 
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wondrous  steading ;  and  of  divers  decorations  variously-formed  was 
that  steading,  for  there  were  many  delights  in  it,  and  there  were  in  it 
seven  doors,  and  a  hundred  armed  men  on  each  door  of  them,  and  the 
hands  of  sages  and  free-artificers  never  wrought  since  the  universe 
was  created  the  like  of  that  cathair  for  its  various  decorations,  for  there 
were  many  nohle  stones  and  precious  gems  in  its  sides,  and  it  is  the 
cathair  of  hest  appearance  and  best  make  in  the  world,  from  the  cathair 
of  Isbirne,  down.  And  they  found  awaiting  them  in  it  a  sedate  princely 
king  on  a  beautiful  golden  throne,  and  thrice  fifty  knights  with  dresses 
of  gold,  gold-embroidered,  on  each  side  of  him,  and  a  company  of 
ladies  in  mantles  of  satin  upon  the  high  grianáns  or  sunny-houses  of 
that  well-favoured  dun. 

And  the  king  rose  up,  and  he  grasped  Cod  by  the  hand  and  put 
him  sitting  in  the  king's  place  in  that  royal  mansion,  and  the  nobles 
of  the  city  came,  both  men  and  women,  to  Cod,  and  bade  him  welcome, 
although  they  had  no  knowledge  of  him,  except  only  to  see  him  along 
with  the  maiden,  and  all  the  honour  that  the  queen  paid  him.  It 
was  then  the  king  inquired  of  the  girl,  "  Who  was  that  young, 
beardless,  well- shaped  knight  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  to 
the  household?" 

The  girl  spake,  "  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  is  that  man," 
said  she,  i  l  and  do  ye  give  him  everything  he  shall  ask  of  you,  and 
unless  ye  give  it  to  him  of  your  own  good  will  he  is  able  to  take  it 
from  you  against  your  will;  and  although  numerous  are  your  hosts, 
they  are  very  little  in  the  hands  of  that  man,  for  it  was  by  that 
man  a  battle  was  broken  on  the  King  of  Sorcha,  and  the  king  him- 
self fell  by  him  and  many  hosts  along  with  him ;  and  it  is  not  that 
alone,  but  many  is  the  horror  and  other  strange  spectre  that  fell  by 
him,  and  it  is  better  for  you  to  give  him  everything  he  shall  ask  of 
you  than  for  there  to  be  a  quarrel  between  you  and  him."  "Do  you 
know,"  said  the  king,  "  what  thing  he  will  ask  of  us?"  "  I  do  not," 
said  the  girl,  "but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  on  the  track  of  the  salve 
which  you  have."  The  monarch  himself  then  asks  Cod,  which  of  the 
good  things  of  the  forest  was  he  expecting.     Then  said  Cod,  "The 


4  The  last  twenty-three  words  are  added  from  H. 

5  H  "  an  flaithruire  ".  6  This  word  is  added  from  H. 

7  Last  eleven  words  are  from  A  25.        8  The  last  forty  words  are  added  from  H. 


140        eaccRci  cIoinnc  rcíg  Na  Ti-iORucuoe. 

bo  béappamn-pe  oppaib  .1.  bpeic  óealuigce  íDip  bup  gceann 
agup  bup  ^colamn  agup  maiceap  na  cdcpaca  a^up  11a  popaoipe 
t>o  beic  05am  pém,  muna  mbeaó  an  ingecm  po  do  bup  Dceap- 
ap^an1  opm,"  ap  CoO. 

lap  gclop  na  mbpiacap  pm  Oo  luce  na  cdépaé  uile,  Oo 
lei^eaOap  ap  a  n^ltjmib  íaO,  a^up  éu^aDap  a  lárha  1  laim 
CuiO  a^up  gabaDap  leip  map  épiaé  a^up  map  cigeapna,  lDip 
ipioll  agup  uapal,  agup  cu^aOap  gpian  a^up  gealac  Oo  beic 
t>ileap  uppamac  06  ap  peao  a  paé.2  Qgup  éu^  Jpian  J^F" 
polaip  córhaiple  Oo  CoO  pm  Oo  gabdil  uaca  a^up  aOubaipc,  "lp 
cópaiDe  óuic  an  mumncip  ÚD  Oo  gabdil  cugaO  nac  pu^aó  a 
mbuaio  piarh  pórhaO,  pe  h-uaóaó  no  pe  h-iomaD."  Q^up  a 
h-aicle  na  mbpiacap  pm  Oo  puió  an  mgean  1  ^cdcaoip  dlumn 
a^up  Oo  cuaió  luce  na  cacpac  uile  pó  ciop  Oo  CoO,  o  pm  puap, 
a^up  Oo  gab  CoO  pm  uaca. 

Ip  annpm  Oo  eó^baó  buipO  plím-leaéna  na  Cacpac  agup  Oo 
polcaigeaó  iaO  D'éaOaigib  uaiple  íongancaca,  agup  Oo  puió  an 
móp-ceaglac  pm,  a^up  eu^aft  biaóa  paopa  po-caicrfie  O'd 
n-ionnpaioe,  agup  Oeoca  pói-rheap^éa  il-cmedlaca,4  a^up  Oo 
gabaOap  05  61  agup  05  aoibneap  50  mba  púbac  pói-rheanmnac 
[iaO.]  t)'éip5eaOap  luce  ciíiil  agup  oippiOe  agup  aoip  ealabna 
Do  gabdil  a  nDdnca  a^up  a  nDpéacca  agup  a  gepaoba  coim- 
neapa  a^up  a  [nj^éa^a  ^mealaca  Oo  ede  50  coicceann.6  Ip 
annpm  cug  CoO  a  lam  1  gcobpamn  a  p^éice,  a^up  cu^  cumaom 
a  ealaóna  pém  Oo  50c  aon  Oíob,  a^up  aDubaipc  CoO,  "  lp  maic 
Oo'n  Ópuigm  peo  nac  Dcu^amap  eólap  i  Dcopac  na  hoióce 
uippi."  Q^up  map  Oo  cualaOap  mumneip  na  popaoipe  pm  6 
CoO,  Oo  gab  ea^la  agup  uarhan  móp  iaO,  ace  ed  [ni]  ceana 
pop,  ba  bmn  pe  mndib  a^up  ba  peapb  pe  peapaib  ap  can  pé.6 

Gcc  cd  ni  ceana,  cu^aDap  ap  an  oióce  pm  no  $up  poillpig 
an  Id  50  n-a  Idn-poillpe  ap  n-a  mdpac.  lp  annpm  cu^  CoO 
lam  ap  ímceacc,  agup  cu^aó  an  cplac  lon^ancac  pm  06,  a^up 
a  cloióearii7  pém,  agup  aOubaipc  5Piari  S^ip-polaip,  "  Ci  ™1C 


1  L  reads  "  do  ghaibh  bhur  tteasragan  ".         2  Last  fourteen  words  added  from  L. 

3  Last  fourteen  words  added  from  L.  4  The  last  eleven  words  are  from  H. 

5  H  omits  all  this  description  of  the  feast  and  of  what  Cod  said. 
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judgment  that  I  would  pass  upon  you  would  be  a  judgment  of  parting 
between  your  heads  and  your  bodies,  and  for  myself  to  have  the  good 
things  of  the  cat  hair  and  of  the  Forest,  if  it  were  not  for  this  maiden 
rescuing  you  from  me,"  said  Cod. 

And  when  all  the  people  of  the  cathair  heard  these  words  they  went 
down  on  their  knees  and  gave  their  hands  into  Cod's  hand,  and 
accepted  him  as  chieftain  and  lord,  both  high  and  low,  and  they  swore 
by  the  sun  and  by  the  moon  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  him  through- 
out their  life.  And  Bright-faced  Sun  counselled  Cod  to  accept  that 
from  them;  and  she  said,  "It  is  the  more  due  for  you  to  accept  [the 
offer  of]  those  men  over  whom  a  victory  was  never  gained  before  you, 
either  by  few  or  by  many."  And  after  those  words,  the  maiden  sat 
upon  a  beautiful  throne,  and  those  people  of  the  city  all  became 
tributary  to  Cod  from  that  out,  and  Cod  accepted  that  from  them. 

It  was  then  the  thin  broad  tables  of  the  burg  were  raised,  and  they 
were  covered  with  noble  wondrous  cloths,  and  that  great  household  sat 
down,  and  fine  edible  meats  were  brought  to  them,  and  drinks  well(!) 
mixed  of  various  kinds,  and  they  began  to  drink  and  make  merry  until 
they  were  hearty,  and  in  good  spirit.  Up  rose  the  musicians  and 
minstrels  and  men  of  science  to  sing  their  poems  and  lays,  and  their 
branches  of  kinship,  and  their  trees  of  genealogy,  to  all  in  general.  It 
was  then  Cod  put  his  hand  into  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  he  gave 
to  each  one  of  them  the  award  of  his  own  science ;  and  Cod  said, 
"It  is  well  for  this  palace  that  we  did  not  make  its  acquaintance 
at  the  beginning  of  this  night."  And  when  the  people  of  the 
forest  heard  that  from  Cod,  fear  and  great  terror  seized  them :  one 
thing  now,  women  thought  it  sweet,  and  men  thought  it  bitter,  all 
that  he  spake. 

Howsoever  they  bore  away  that  night  until  the  sun  shone  with  its 
full  light  upon  the  morrow.  It  was  then  Cod  took  in  hand  his  de- 
parture, and  that  wondrous  rod  was  given  to  him,  and  his  own  sword ; 
and  Bright-faced  Sun  said :  "  Son  of  the  Xing  of  Norway,  the  cat  of 


6  L  reads  4 '  ba  bhinn  leis  an  inghin  ar  chan  Cod  agus  ba  doibhinn  leis  an 
dteagblach  uile  é".  7  ' '  claoidheamh  "  in  A  25  and  L.     "  claidheamh  "  in  A. 


(*)  Literally  "easily-mixed." 


142        eaccRct  cloiMNe  "Rig  na  h-ioRuaióe. 

TCíg  Tia  h-lopuaióe  Do  pug  Cac  na  Saop-lnnpe  an  ice  acd  cupa 
t)'iappaió  léice,  a^up  cd  pi  péin  agup  do  bpdicpe-pe  1  Dcig 
becume1,  inline  "Rig  na  Sopca,  ap  do  ceann."  t>a  bmn  le 
CoD  na  p^éala  pm,  a^up  cdn^aDap  an  mumncip  pin  a^up 
5pian  J^F"?0^011?  ^eir>  5°  ^°c  Tia  h-lon^naó  ap  aip  apip, 
G5UF  D'FG5  CoD  beaca  a^up  pldmce  aca. 

Qgup  ní  h-aicpipceap  pgéala  imceacca  aip,  50  pdmi^ 
Cacaip  Óecume  i  gCpiocaib  na  Sopca,  a^up  puaip  pé  CeaD 
a^up  TTIiceaD  a^up  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  a^up  cac  na 
Saop-lnnpe  mnci,  maille  pia,  agup  D'peapaDap  pdilce  poim 
CoD  a^up  Do  pó^aDap  50  Díl  a^up  50  Diacpac  é,2  a^up  Do 
gabaDap  05  cabaipc  a  p^éala  pém  Dóib  o  cup  50  Deipeaó, 
map  Do  h-aicbeóóaigeab  cpe  buabaib  na  h-ice  bo  pug  Cac  na 
Saop-lnnpe  cuca,  iaD.3  C^up  Do  mnip  péicleann  lflon^puileac 
map  Do  pus  an  ice  léice  Do'n  caob  eile.  Qcc  cd  ni  ceana 
Do  p^aoileao  a  geapa  De  cac  na  Saop-lnnpe,  an  oióce  pm, 
agnp  ap  na  mdpac  níop  b'éagparhla4  bean  pan  Doman  ^á  í. 

Q5UP  Do  gabaDap  Idrh  ap  ímceacc,  a^up  Do  cdnsaDap  50 
h-acldm  D'ionnpaióe  [a]  lum^e  pern,  agup  Do  cuaib  CeaD  a$up 
TTIíceaD  a$up  péicleann  lilon^puileac  agup  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopac  mnci.  Ip  annpm  aDubaipc  CoD  nac  pacab  beó  no 
mapb  pém  50  Cpíocaib  na  h-lopuaióe,  a^up  lolldn  óp-apmac 
mac  "Rig  na  h-Glmdmne  D'pd^bdil  'na  óiaió  mapb  i  bpopaoip 
na  n-longnaó.  CeileabpaiD  tfá  céile  annpm,  a^up  có^aDap 
clann  eile  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe  peólca  na  pean^j-luinse  cap 
ópom-claó  50c  Doman-paipp^e,  agup  ni  h-mmpceap  [a]  p^eal- 
inóeacc  no  50  pdn^aDap  Cpíoca  na  h-lopuaióe.  a^F 
puicpeam  annpm  iaD  ^an  eapbaió,  agup  cpdccam  ap  gac  nib 
Dap  éipgib  Do  Cob  a  bpopaoip  na  n-longnab. 

pilleap  CoD  pontic  an  oióce  pm5  50  Cdcaip  óecume,  50 
Cpiocaib  na  Sopca,  051m  Do  pan  'na  pappab  an  oióce  pm,  50 
moca  na  maiDne  ap  n-a  mdpac.  Q^up  Do  gab  CoD  ap  pm  50 
h-uairh  na  n-lon^naó  ap  na  mdpac,  a^up  Do  gab  map  paib 
5pian  Sntfip-polaip  mgean  "Rig  popaoipe  na  n-lon^naó,  a^up  Do 
mmp  Dí  gupab  D'péacam  a'  bpéaDpaó  aicbeóóugao  Do  óéanam 

1  L  "  beothuinne".     A  25  "  beithuinne  ". 
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the  Free  Island  has  brought  away  with  her  the  salve  that  you  are  look- 
ing for,  and  she  herself,  and  your  brothers  [whom  she  has  made  alive 
again]  are  before  you  in  the  house  of  Bethuiné,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sorcha.  Sweet  were  those  tidings  to  Cod ;  and  those  people  and 
Bright-faced  Sun  came  with  him  back  again  to  the  Lake  of  Wonders, 
and  Cod  left  with  them  life  and  health  [i.e.  bade  them  farewell]. 

And  no  tidings  of  his  going  are  told  until  he  reached  the  burg  of 
Bethuiné  in  the  lands  of  Sorcha,  and  he  found  Cead  and  Micead,  and 
the  Curairé  Crookf  oot,  and  the  cat  of  the  Free  Island  there,  along  with 
her,  and  they  welcomed  Cod  and  kissed  him  lovingly  and  fervently, 
and  they  commenced  to  tell  him  their  own  tidings  from  first  to  last, 
how  they  were  brought  to  life,  through  the  virtue  of  the  salve  which 
the  cat  of  the  Free  Island  had  brought  them.  And  Bright-eyed 
Féithleann  told  them  how  she  had  taken  the  salve  with  her,  on  the 
other  side.  Howsoever,  her  geasa  were  loosened  from  the  cat  of  the 
Free  Island,  on  that  night.  And  on  the  morrow  there  was  no  woman 
in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  she. 

And  they  took  in  hand  their  departure,  and  they  came  to  their  own 
ship  with  speed,  and  Cead  and  Micead,  and  Bright-eyed  Féithleann, 
and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  embarked  in  it.  It  was  then  Cod  said  that 
he  would  not  go,  alive  or  dead,  to  the  lands  of  Norway,  and  leave 
Golden-armed  Iollan,  son  of  the  King  of  Almain  behind  him,  dead,  in 
the  Forest  of  "Wonders.  They  bade  farewell  to  one  another  then  ;  and 
the  other  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  raised  the  sails  of  the  slender 
vessel  over  the  back-ridges  of  each  deep  sea,  and  their  tidings  are  not 
told  until  they  reached  the  lands  of  Norway.  And  let  us  leave  them 
there  without  a  want,  and  let  us  speak  of  everything  that  fell  out  to 
Cod  in  the  Forest  of  Wonders. 

Cod  returns  that  night  to  the  burg  of  Bethuiné  to  the  lands  of 
Sorcha,  and  he  remained  with  her  that  night,  until  early  morning  on 
the  morrow.  And  on  the  morrow  Cod  departed  thence  to  the  Cave  of 
Wonders,  and  betook  himself  to  where  Bright-faced  Sun,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  was ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  was 

2  Last  fourteen  words  added  from  L.      3  Last  fourteen  words  are  added  from  H. 
4  H   "  ailne".  5  Last  twenty-six  words  are  added  from  H. 


144        eaócraa  cLoimng  rcíg  na  li-ioRucnóe. 

ap  lolldn  Óp-apmaé  cdinig  pc,  bo  bí  mapb  1  bpopaoip  na 
n-lon^nab,  6  t>o  bf  an  ice  ai^e  bo  aiébeóóaig  a  óeapbpdicpe 
péin,1  a^up  abubaipc  5riai1  S^tJip-poluip  ^up  cóip  an  coipc  pm. 
G511P  édn^abap  apaon  b'ionnpaióe  na  peapca  ma  paib  lollan 
óp-apinac  a^up  a  íiunnncip,  a^up  b'pop^ail  Cob  an  peapc 
oppa,  a^np  óug  íce  1  mbéal  50c  pip  bíob  po  peac,  a^up 
b'éipgeabap  pldn  uile  an  naip  pm. 

lp  annpm  b'piappnig  Cob  Xye'n  ingm  an  paib  ap  ópuim 
an  borham  níó  b'póippeaó  bo  Ciabdn  ^Wmgeal  6  n-a  geapaib. 
Qbnbaipc  an  ingean  gan  concabaipc  nac  paib. 

"Gp  oT^b  h-omig2  nd  ceil  opm-pa  nid  cd  piop  a^ac." 

"Ip  olc  bo  pmnip  pm  b'iappaió  opm-pa,"  ap  an  ingean, 
"  óip  íp  ea^al  liom  ^up  rpíb  bo  éiucpap  bo  bdp,  md  cuipip 
pón'iab  pupcacc  b'pdgail  bó."3  Q^np  abnbaipc  map  po, 
"t)anuice,  mgean  "Rí$  5réaS?  ^0  cnip  na  ^eapa  tfb  paip, 
a5up  "oá  mbeaó  an  bean  pm  a^amn-ne  ba  óeapb  bo  Ciabdn 
gltíiTigeal  a  geapa  bo  leigeap." 

Obnbaipc  Cob,  "lp  paba  ^up  inmp  cnpa  pm  barh-pa." 

"  Bagla  bo  émcnn  ann,  bo  bí  opm-pa,"  ap  an  mgean,  "  óip 
ní  h-npupa  bul  bo'n  Sp^ó"?  01T  ^V  1at)  T  ^la  ^e  óaoinib  íp  an 
borhan  50  h-iomldn." 

"ba  bea^  an  caipbe  pm  bóib,"  ap  Cob  Uioá  nbeaéamn-pe4 
bo'n  Sr^1^-"  "'r  armpm  éáimg  "Ríg  popaoipe  na  n-lon^naó 
amaó  ap  ceann  Cuib  a^np  lolldm  Óp-apmai§,  b'a  mbpeié  bo'n 
cáepaig,  a5up  bo  cnabap  leip,  a^up  ba  óeapb  nac  bpuapabap 
piarh  oibce  íp  peapp  puapabap  'nd  an  oióce  pm. 

eaccna  cmt)  051.1s  louáiN  'scm  m^róis. 

Q^up  ap  n-a  rhdpac  bo  épiallabap,  a^np  cuipeaó  bile  na 
mbuaó  le  mmnncip  lolldm  Óp-apmaig  50  hmgm  "Ríg  Ópe 
pó  Cumn,  a^up  bo  beapuigeaó  lon^  luccriiap  óeag-óíonrhap 
bó  pém  a^up  b'lolldn  Óp-apmac,  a^up  ní  pu^abap  be  plnag 
nd  bo  pocaibe  leó  acc  íab  pém  apaon,5  a^uy  cu^abap  agaió 


1  The  last  thirteen  words  are  added  from  H.  2  H  "  hinidh  "  ;  A  "  heineidh". 

3  Last  sixteen  words  added  from  H.      4  Thus  L,  but  A  reads  ' '  da  ndeachaidh  mise' ' . 
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come  to  try  if  lie  would  be  able  to  bring  to  life  again  Golden- armed 
Iollan,  who  lay  dead  in  the  Eorest  of  Wonders,  since  lie  had  the  salve 
which  had  brought  to  life  his  own  brothers.  And  Bright-faced  Sun 
said  that  it  were  right  to  attempt  it.  And  they  came  together  to  the 
grave  in  which  lay  Gold-armed  Iollan  and  his  people ;  and  Cod  opened 
the  grave  over  them,^)  and  put  the  salve  in  the  mouth  of  each  man 
of  them  separately,  and  thereupon  they  all  rose  up  whole. 

It  was  then  Cod  asked  the  girl,  was  there  on  the  ridge  of  the  earth 
anything  that  would  relieve  Ciabhan  White-knee  of  his  geasa.  The 
girl  answered  without  doubt  that  there  was  not. 

"For  the  love  of  thy  generosity  conceal  it  not  from  me,  if  thou 
knowest  of  it." 

"  111  hast  thou  done  to  ask  me  that,"  said  the  maiden,  "  for  I  fear 
me  lest  though  that  may  come  thy  death,  if  thou  undertakest  to  find 
him  succour,"  and  she  spake  thus  :  "  Danuité,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Greece,  it  was,  who  imposed  those  geasa  on  him,  and  if  we  had 
that  woman  [prisoner],  a  healing  of  his  geasa  were  certain  for  Ciabhan 
Whiteknee." 

Said  Cod  :   "Long  it  was  till  thou  didst  tell  me  that." 

"  It  was  fear  of  thy  falling  in  the  matter,  that  was  on  me,"  said 
the  maiden,  "  for  it  is  not  easy  to  go  to  Greece,  for  it  is  they  who  are 
the  most  numerous  of  people  in  the  entire  world." 

"That  shall  be  small  advantage  to  them,"  said  Cod,  "if  I  go  to 
Greece."  It  was  then  the  King  of  the  Eorest  of  Wonders  came  out  to 
meet  Cod  and  Gold- Armed  Iollan,  to  bring  them  to  the  mansion,  and 
they  went  with  him;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  never  passed  a 
pleasanter(2)  night  than  they  passed  that  night. 

The  Adventubes  or  Con  and  Iollan  in  Geeece. 

And  on  the  morrow  they  departed,  and  the  Tree  of  Yirtues  was 
sent  with  Gold- Armed  Iollan' s  people  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Land  Under- Wave  (3) ;  and  a  laden  well-protected  bark  was  pre- 
pared for  himself  and  Gold- Armed  Iollan,  and  they  took  with  them 

- 5  Thus  L  and  A  25.    A  reads  "  do  mháin  ". 


(*)  Literally  "on  them."  (2)  Literally  "found  a  better." 

(5)  See  above,  pp.  23  and  127. 


146        eaócraa  cIoinnc  Rig  no  h-iomjcnóe. 

ap  an  ti J5l1^1cS  an  ualP  Fin  :  a5llP  °o  ^í  lolltín  05  rnúnaó  eólaip 
500a  boiiian-paippgc  bo  Cot),  a^np  real  cile  05  péacain 
longancap  na  bconn,  no  50  pdn^aoap  bo'n  Jpéi^.  O^up 
Oo  cuaOap  1  Ocíp,  agup  00  óoncaOap  cacaip  dluinn  ópóa 
uaca,  a^up  aonac  abbal-rhóp  ína  cimcioll.  piappuigeap  Cob 
b'  lollán  ciah-é  an  caéaip,  nociah-é  an  c-aonac  abbal-rhóp  00 
bí  ma  cimcioll,  óip  ba  h-eólac  pan  ngpéi^  é.1  Oo  mmp  lollán 
pm  00  Cob  agnp  abubaipc  an  laoi  ann,  map  po  píop : 

"  lnnip  amni  na  cacpac-pa 

Q  lollám  na  n-apni  bpaobpac, 
poillpig  óamn  50  meapoána2 
Na  pluaga  at»  ciú  'pan  aonac."3 

"  pilleaó  uaici  ní  abpaini-pe* 
Cia  beacaip  bul  b'á  bcaobaó, 
Cacaip  na  h-Clicne  an  cacaip-pe 
"Um  "RÍ5  5Péa5  cá  ari  c-aonaó. 

"  SVuag  bocpac  na  cacpac-pa 
'S  maipg  le  a  bptnX  a  bpuaca, 
a  rhic  "Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe 
Mi  paoilim  áp  bceacc  uaca."5 

"  Má  h-abaip  an  corhpáó-pin 
a  lollam  na  n-dpm  n-Opóa, 
ba  beag  be  na  plóigcib-pe 
lílaippeap,6  againn,  cpác-nóna. 

"  lngean  "RÍ5  an  btfna-pa 

lTlaó  olc  pe  luchc  an  eibigh7 

5o  <5nicm8  gapba  Sntiip-polaip 

béappab  ap  aip  no  an  éism. 

"  Mi  bpuil  a  n-eagla  oppmn-ne 
5ib  óipbeipc  íab  'p5aó  mnip9, 
Gmm  na  cacpac  ceann-áipoe 
Capp  a  "lollam  a'p  mmp." 


1  The  last  six  words  are  added  from  H.  2  Thus  If.     The  others 

have  ' '  ahair  linn  go  hallach  ",  or  "  go  ro  bhailleach  ",  or  "gobalach". 

3  Thus  H.     The  others  have  "  ainm  na  cathrach-sa  an  aonaigh  ". 

4  Thus  H.     The  others  read  "  ni  mholain  ". 

5  Thus  L  and  H.     A  has  "  mollaim  filladh  uathe  ".         6  L  "  'na  mbeathaidh  ". 
?  Thus  A  25.     H  has  "  a  heagnadh".     L"aheide".     A  "re  lucht  eidigh". 

8  H  reads  "  go  gréin".  9  Thus  H.     A  has  "  oiric  iad  an  gach  inm's  "  ; 

A  25  "  ce  adhbheil  iad  re  faxin  ".     L  "  a  aigheadh  óirdheaic  sin  an  innse  ". 
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neither  host  nor  army,  but  only  themselves  both,  and  then  they  faced 
for  Greece.  And  Iollan  was  [one  time]  showing  Cod  the  way  over 
each  deep  sea,  and  again  beholding  the  wonders  of  the  waves,  until 
they  reached  Greece.  And  they  landed,  and  beheld  at  a  distance 
from  them  a  fair  golden  city,  and  a  huge  assembly  round  about  it. 
Cod  asked  Iollan  what  was  the  city  or  what  was  the  very-great 
assembly  that  was  round  about  it,  for  Iollan  knew  Greece.  And 
Iollan  told  him  that,  and  [they]  spake  the  lay,  as  it  is  down  here  : — 

Cod.   "  Tell  us  of  those  battlements, 
What  is  the  city  yonder. 
Tell  us,  friend  of  gallantry, 
What  hosts  around  it  wander.'^1) 

Iollan.  "  To  return  from  it  I  do  not  advise,  (2) 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  go  trust  them.(3) 
The  city  of  Athens  (4)  is  this  city, 

Round  the  King  of  Greece  is  the  assembly. 

4 '  The  difficult  hosts  of  this  city, 

Alas  for  who  incurs  their  enmity. 
0  son  of  the  King  of  Norway, 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  escape  from  them." 

Cod.  "  Say  not  that  discourse, 

0  Iollan  of  the  Golden  Arms, 
There  shall  be  few  of  these  hosts 

Whom  we  shall  have  living  by  evening. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  king  of  this  fortress, 

Though  it  be  displeasing  to  the  people  of  the  armour, 
[Her]  to  the  brave  Bright-faced  Sun(5) 

1  shall  bring  of  good  will  or  forcibly. 

"  Their  fear  is  not  upon  us, 

Although  renowned  they  are  in  every  isle. 
The  name  of  the  high-headed  city, 
Come,  0  Iollan  and  tell.(6)" 


(!)  The  metre  is  the  same  as  before.     Literally  :   "  Tell  the  name  of  this  city,  | 

0  Iollan  of  the  edged  weapons,  |  reveal  to  us  now,  quickly-bold,  |  the  hosts  whom 

1  see  in  the  assembly."  (2)  Literally  "  say." 

(á)  Or  perhaps  "  to  go  meet  them."    (4)  The  Irish  for  Athens,  by  an  undesigned 

(5)  See  above,  p.  119.  coincidence,  means  also  "  knowledge." 

(6)  The  lay  thus  ends  with  the  same  word  which  began  it,  which  is   a  very 
usual  habit  in  Irish  poems. 

l2 


148        eaócrca  cLoinng  rí§  nci  li-ioRuaióe. 

Q  h-aicle  na  laoióe  pm  cdngabap  50  paicce  cacpac  na 
h-Gicne,  agup  bo  cógabap  pobal  dluinn  éagpariiail  íongancac 
a]\  leac-caob  na  paicce  péap-uaicne  pm,  agup  ba  óeacaip 
an  pobal  pm  b'péacam  an  can  pm,  óip  bo  pgaoileabap  cleapa 
gpdmeamla  ma  n-Chp-cimcioll,  agup  ní  ppic  be  pluag  na 
cacpac  neac  00  pacaó  b'iappaió  pgéal  oppa,  agup  6  ndp  ppic, 
cuabap  bo'n  óacaip  agup  bo  óúnabap  na  boippe  oppa  pém.1 

lomcupa  bumne  bopb-épéan  mic  "Ríg  na  h-Gppaice,  íp  í 
pm  uaip  agup  annpip  cdimg  pé  bo  cabaipc  t)anuice,2  ingin[e] 
RÍ5  SP^a5'  a5u?  pdim^  50  bopup  an  búna  po'n  am  pm,  agup 
00  iapp  opglaó  50  h-íipmaip[n]eac.3  ttíinig  an  boippeóip  b'd 
mnpin  pm  bo'n  "Rí£,  a^up  ba  luacgdipeac  luce  an  buna  be'n 
pgéal  pm,  óip  b'é  pm  aon  peap  ba  mó  ceipc  gaip^e  pan  gcuib 
pm  be'n  ópumne  ma  annpip  pém,  agup  ba  maic  leó  a  ceacc 
éuca  le  linn  na  n-aoióeaó  pm  eile,  agup  bo  leigeaó  apceac  é 
agup  bo  pmneaó  timla  agup  popaó  bó.4  Ip  annpm  b'piappaib 
t>umne  bopb-épéan,  "  Cia  h-é  an  pobal  éagpariiail,  bo  connapc 
bo  leac-caob  na  paicóe?"  Qbnbpabap  cdc  nac  paib  a  beag 
no  a  itióp  ^á  p^éalaib  pin  aca  pern  :  leigib  an  córhpdó  pm 
peaca.5  lp  annpm  b'éip§eabap  luce  ppeapbail  agup  ppiceola 
an  cige,  a$up  bo  có^abap  buipb  cop-pampa  caoib-leacana  na 
eacpac,  agup  b'poluigeabap  lab  b'éabaigib  uaiple  onópaca, 
a^up  bo  bdileab  beoca  o"aPo"a  gabailceaca  oppa,  nuaó  bió  agup 
pean  bi£e6,  gup  ab  pubac  po-meanmnac  íab,  íonnup  ndp  meacca 
meanmna  na  míleaó  nd  na  gcupaó  po'n  am  pm  bóib,7 

lomcupa  na  beipe  "Ribipe  bo  bi  pan  bpobal  mmpceap 
peal  eile.  Gbubaipc  lollan  Óp-apmac  50  pacaó  ap  cuaipe 
map  a  paib  "Rig  5P^a5>  a"5uV  ^0  Pu5  a  ^eapc  caca  leip, 
a$up  cdimg  bo'n  búnab  agup  bo  iapp  popglaó,  agup  bo 
pug  an  boippeóip  an  pgéal  pm  cum  an  ceaglaig,  agup 
bo  mnip  gup  b'é  an  bapa  peap  bo  bi  pan  pobal  é.  Qgup 
abubpabap  a  leigean  apceac,  agup  nap  cóip  biíilcaó  poirh 
aon  nbume  amdm   coibce ;    agup  bo  leigeaó   [é]  apceac  bo'n 


1  The  last  fourteen  words  are  added  from  L.  2  L  reads  "  Dathnuaidhe  ". 

3  L  ' '  go  huirmhisneach ' '.    H  "  go  hormaisneach  ".      4  The  last  twelve  words  are 
added  from  L.  5  The  last  five  words  are  added  from  H. 

e  The  last  five  words  are  from  H. 
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After  that  lay  they  came  to  the  lawn  round  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  they  raised  a  beautiful,  variegated,  wondrous  tent  on  one  side  of 
that  grass-green  lawn,  and  it  was  difficult^)  to  then  behold  that  tent, 
for  they  practised(2)  terrific  feats  of  arms  round  about  them;  and  there 
was  not  found  a  man  of  the  host  of  the  city  who  would  go  to  ask 
tidings  of  them,  and  since  there  was  not,  [the  people]  went  into  the 
city  and  closed  the  doors  upon  themselves. 

Now  about  Buinné  [Bwin-ya]  Rough-strong  son  of  the  King  of 
Africa :  that  was  the  very  hour  and  the  time  that  he  came  to  cany  off 
Danuité,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece.  And  he  reached  at  that 
time  the  door  of  the  dun  and  boldly  asked  for  admittance.  The  porter 
came  to  tell  that  to  the  king,  and  the  people  of  the  dun  were  rejoiced 
at  the  news,  for  this  was  the  one  man  of  most  fame  for  valour  in  that 
part  of  the  world  in  his  own  time  ;  and  they  were  glad  of  his  coming 
to  them  at  the  same  time  with  these  other  [unknown]  guests;  and  he 
was  let  in,  and  obeissance  was  paid  him  and  preparations  made  for  his 
remaining(3) .  It  was  then  that  Buinné  Rough-strong  inquired,  ' '  What 
is  that  handsome  tent  I  beheld  on  one  side  of  the  lawn? "  They  all 
answered  that  they  had  no  tidings  of  it  themselves,  either  great  or 
small :  and  they  put  the  conversation  by.  It  was  then  the  attendants 
and  ministers  of  the  house  rose  up,  and  they  raised  the  thick-footed 
broad-sided  tables  of  the  cathair,  and  they  covered  them  with  noble, 
honourable  cloths,  and  rough,  fermented  drinks  were  presented  to 
them,  the  new  of  food  and  the  old  of  drink,  so  that  they  were  merry 
and  hearty,  so  that  the  courage  of  the  warriors  and  of  the  champions 
at  that  time  was  not  timid  for  them. 

As  for  the  two  knights  who  were  in  the  tent,  that  is  told  another 
time.  Gold-armed  Iollan  said  that  he  would  go  pay  a  visit  to  where 
the  King  of  Greece  was,  and  he  took  with  him  his  habiliments  of 
battle,  and  came  to  the  fortress  and  demanded  admission(4).  And  the 
gatekeeper  brought  those  tidings  to  the  household,  and  told  them  that 
he  was  the  second  man  who  was  in  the  tent.  And  they  said,  to  let 
him  in,  that  it  was  not  right  to  ever  refuse  a  person  [who  came] 

7  H  "  co  nar  hhiováheadhxno,  cuiridh  no  CdAhmileadh  diobh  a  nalt  na  huaire  sin". 


(l)  I.e.  "it  would  frighten  one  to  behold  it."  (2)  Literally  "loosed. 

(3)  Literally  "and  there  was  submissiveness  and  a  resting  made  for  him." 

(4)  Literally  "  asked  opening." 


i5Q        eaccRa  cLoinnc  rí$  na  li-iorcuaióe. 

caépaig,  a^up  óámig  ap  lap  na  caópac  agup  polimugceap* 
íonab  pmóe  Do  a^up  íappap  an  pig  aip  pmóe  íp  an  lonabpin. 
Gbubaipc  lollan  nac  puiopeaó2,  a^up  50  paib  amuig  p^éal  ba 
íiió  'nd  é  péni. 

"Slomn  an  peap  pin  brimn,"  ap  Rig  5P^a3- 

"Cod  mac  Rig  na  h-lopuai6e  acd  ann,"  ap  lollan,  "  a^up 
aon  uaicne  gaip^e  an  beaca  ip  amm  bíleap  bo." 

"  Cpéab  gluaipeap  bo'n  cacpaig  peo  pib  ?"  ap  "Rig  5péaó"- 

"  Op  ceann  c'  mgme  cdn^amap,"  ap  lollan,  "  a^np  ip 
ei^m  a  cabaipc  btjmn  ma  olc  maic  lib  é." 

""Niop  b'  olc  linn  pm,"  ap  an  pig,  "  muna  mbeaó  peap  niop 
peapp  'nd  é  aici  pern." 

"  Cia  an  peap  pm  ?"  ap  lollan. 

"bunme  bopb-épéan  mac  "Rig  na  hGppaice  an  peap  ub," 
ap  an  ^5. 

Gn  ran  bo  cualaib  lollan  pm  bo  pmneab  poónuaill3  copcpa 
6  bonn  50  baéap  bé,  a^up  £115  bmlle  be'n  cpleig  bo  bi  'na 
Idim  1  gcldp  uóca  agup  úp-bpumne,  ap  an  Rig,  §up  cuip 
pab  Idime  laoic  be  cpann  cpuaió-pamap  na  cpaoipige  cpe  na 
Ópuim  amac,  a  gup  lei^eap  péin  bo  cum  an  bopaip  é,  5011 
puiliugaó  ^an  poipbeapgab  bo  óéanam  aip.  G5UP  bo  ling 
cpom-cuippe  ap  luccna  caépacmme  pm,  a^up  annpm  abubaipc 
bumne  bopb-épéan  leo,  a  gup  ip  é  abubaipc  50  pacaó  bo 
biéceannab  na  bpeap  tJb  bo  bi  pan  bpobal  po  céabóip,  muna 
mbeab  50  mb'  peapp  leip  a  nbicceannaó4  Id  ap  n-a  mdpac,, 
1  bpiaónaipe  na  ngpea^ac]  'nd  anocc. 

lomcupa  lollam  Óp-apmaig,  pdmig  50  a  pobal  pém  ^an 
puipeac,  a^up  bo  puib  ma  íonab  pém.  péacap  Cob  ap  lollan 
Óp-apmac  a^up  bo  cíó  pucab5  na  peip^e  ma  gimip  agup  ma 
agai6,  agup  ip  eab  abubaipc,  "Cui^im  50  nbeapnaip  éacc 
éigm  ó  pom."  "t)o  pmneap6  ceana,"  ap  lollan.  "TTIdipeaó7 
ip   éacc   uapal,"    ap    Cob.      "  TTld'p    éaóc    napal    an    ~R^,   bo 


1  Thus  H.     A  has  "leigthear".  2H  has  "  atá  muich  [this  is  a 

common  pronunciation  of  amuigh  in    "Leath  Chuin"]    duine   is   fearr    ina   mé 
ar  bheagán  comhluadair  agus  ni  shuidhfead-sa  no  go  rachad  go  tti  é  ". 

3  A  "  ro  nuaill".     A  25,  "  ro  néall".     L  "  rothnuaill". 

4  H  reads  "aonach  a  bhfeóil  chasgartha  do  bheith  ag  na  sluagha  ar  na  mhárach"^ 

5  H  has  "  ruamna  agus  ruidheadh".    L  "ruamanna".   A  25  "  ruchadh  ". 
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single.  And  lie  was  admitted  into  the  cathair,  and  lie  came  into  the 
midst  of  it,  and  a  place  to  sit  in  was  vacated  for  him,  and  the  king 
asks  him  to  seat  himself  in  that  place.  Iollan  said  that  he  would  not, 
for  that  there  was  outside  someone(1)  greater  than  himself. 

"  Tell  us  the  name  of  that  man,"  said  the  King  of  Greece . 

"It  is  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  who  is  in  it,"  said  Iollan, 
"  hut  the  one  pillar  of  the  valour  of  life  is  his  proper  name." 

"  What  brings  you  both  to  this  city  ?  "  said  the  King  of  Greece. 

"  Eor  your  daughter  we  have  come,"  said  Iollan;  "  and  she  must 
be  given  to  us  whether  you  like  or  dislike  it." 

"  We  would  not  dislike  it,"  said  the  king,  "  if  she  herself  had  not 
a  better  man  than  he." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  Iollan. 

11  Buinné  Rough-strong,  son  of  the  King  of  Africa,  is  that  man," 
said  the  king. 

When  Iollan  heard  that  he  became  a  purple  rothiuailQ)  from  sole 
to  crown,  and  dealt  a  blow  of  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  on  the 
broad  breast  and  bosom  of  the  king,  so  that  he  drove  the  length  of  a 
hero's  hand  of  the  hard,  thick  shaft  of  the  javelin  out  through  his 
back,  and  he  launches  himself  to  the  door,  unreddened  by  his  own 
blood(3).  And,  on  that,  heavy  dispiritedness  seized  the  people  of  the 
city ;  but  Buinné  Rough- strong  spake  to  them  and  said  that  he  would 
go  to  behead  those  men  that  were  in  the  tent  at  once,  if  it  were  not 
that  he  proposed  to  behead  them  on  the  morrow  in  the  presence  of  the 
Greeks  rather  than  that  night(4). 

As  for  Gold- armed  Iollan  he  reached  without  any  delay  his  own 
tent,  and  sat  in  his  own  place.  Cod  looks  at  him,  and  he  sees  the 
flush  of  anger  in  his  countenance  and  visage  ;  and  he  said  :  "I  under- 
stand that  you  have  performed  some  feat  since  [you  went  out]." 
"  Ay,  did  I,"  said  Iollan.  "Why,  then,  it  was  a  noble  feat,"  said 
Cod.     "If  [to  slay]  the  king  is  a  noble  feat,"  said  Iollan,  "I  slew 

6  A  adds  "  do  hecix  an",  which  seems  nonsense.      7  L  "  adamair  (?)  is  eacht",  etc. 


(!)  Literally  "  a  story."  (2)  See  ahove,  p.  87,  note  4.  (3)  Literally 

"  without  blooding,  without  reddening,  being  done  on  him."  (4)  The 

Trinity  College  MS.  reads,  "preferred  the  hosts  to  have  on  the  morrow  the  fair 
[assemblage]  of  their  flesh-butchery." 
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mapbap  é,"  ap  lollan.  "  beip  buaió  agup  beannacc,"  ap  Cot), 
"íp  óipóeapc  an  céab  ^níorh  fin  bo  pmnip  mp  an  caépai^,  a^up 
ni  bpuil  d'cí  ímpníorh  oppamn  acc  nac  í  ^ceapc-ldp  caéa  na 
ngpéagac  t>o  mapbaó  leac  é — a  lop  caéa  amtípac."  l 

lp  annpm  b'éipig  bpeapal  béilóeap^  mac  Rí£  5réa5  a5uP 
pé  céaO  cupaó  caé-calma  ap  an  bpaióce  amac,  Oo  óíogailc 
a  acap  ap  an  mumncip  Oo  ítiapb  é.  G^up  Oo  cíó  Cob  iaO  ag 
ceacc  agup  édini^  beallpaó  ^léi^eal  b'éabaigib  na  ^cupaó 
pm,  a^up  Oeapcap  Cob  ap  an  bpaiéce,  amac  ap  an  bpobal, 
a^up  Oo  cíó  an  caiéniom  íon^ancac  táim^  b'éabaigib  na 
gcupaó,  a^up  éainig  i  bcopac  na  bpon^buióne  pm,  a^up  éu^ 
aon  cuapgam  oppa  ^up  ab  lia  a  maipb  'ná  a  mbeó.2  Gcc  cá 
ní  éeana,  ní  óeacaib  peap  wnpw  pgéal  ap  Oíob  acc  bpeapal 
béilóeap^  amdm,  Oo  óuaió  50  Oopap  an  Oúna  Oe  óopaó  peaóa.3 

Q  haicle  na  hoibpe  pm  édim^  CoO  O'á  pobal,  a^up  bo  puió  ma 
lonab  pém,  a^np  bo  piappaió  lollan  pgéala  bé,  a$up  abubaipc 
Cob,  "Cápla  bpon^  éi^m  be  na  Jpea^acaib  bam,  a^up  cdib 
'na  gcopap  cpó  ap  peaó  na  paiéce,  a^up  ní  eabap-pa  an  uaiple 
no  an-uaiple  íab."  "lp  maipg  nac  bcugaip  neac  beó  oíob 
leac,"  ap  lollan.  "  Cpéab  é  an  c-dóbap  cu^  opc  pm  bo 
pdó?"  ap  Cob.  "  "Ribipe  65  dppaccac  bo  connapc,"  ap  lollan, 
"  agup  muna  mbeaó  luap4  bo  pdgbap  an  bpmgean,  ap  ngom 
Rí§  5réa5  oair,>  00  íocpamn  é  uaio5  an  ^níom  bo  pmneap." 

t)o  pusabap  ap  an  oióce  pm  gup  éipig  an  gpian  50  n-a 
Idn-polap  ap  n-a  mápac  oppa.  lp  annpm  bo  pug  Cob  ap  a 
beapc  caóa,  a^uy  ódmi^  amac  ap  an  bpaicce,  a^up  bo  buail 
béim  bapcpamn  ap  a  pgéié  50  lonn  loipgneac,  ionnup6  nac 
paib  cloc  nd  cpann  be'n  caépaig  nac  paib  ap  aon  epic  ó'n 
copann-cleap  pm,  a^up  bo  cuabap  mnd  a^up  mionbaome  na 
caópac  1  bcaipib  agup  1  bcdim-néalaib  bdip  ó'n  cpom-éopann 
pm.  lp  annpm  abubaipe  bumne  bopb-épéan  mac  "Rig  na 
h-Qppaice,  ""Niop  pd^bap,"  ap  pé,  "  cúl  no  cpíoc,  íaé,  innpe,  nó 
oiledn7,  ap  mmp  no  ap  cfjv,  po  epi  pogal-pannaib  na  cpmnne,8 

1  The  last  twenty-one  words  are  added  from  H.  2  The  last  forty-eight 

words  are  from  L.  A  reads  simply  "  tainig  do  druim  airm  agus  eidigh".  A  25  the 
same.  3  H  has  "  do  toradh  a  reath  agus  a  roinn  luais".  4  L  "  a  luaithe". 

5  L  reads  "  d'iocfainn  ris  é  ".  A  25  and  the  other  omit.  H  omits  all  this 
conversation.  6  H  reads  "  ionnus  go  ndeachadar  almha  agus  innle  cruith  agus 
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him."  "Take  a  victory  and  a  blessing,"  said  Cod,  "that  first  deed 
that  you  have  done  in  the  city  was  an  illustrious  one,  and  the  only 
thing  we  regret  is  that  it  was  not  in  the  midst  of  the  Greeks'  battle 
he  was  slain  by  you  through  fight  to-morrow." 

It  was  then  uprose  Breasal  Eedmouth,  son  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  six  hundred  battle -valiant  heroes  on  the  lawn  outside  to  avenge 
his  father  on  the  people  who  slew  him.  And  Cod  sees  them  approach- 
ing, and  there  came  a  bright  gleam  from  the  armour  of  those  heroes  ; 
and  Cod  looks  out  on  the  lawn  from  his  tent,  and  beholds  the  wondrous 
glistening  that  came  from  the  heroes'  armour,  and  he  came  to  the  front 
of  that  band  and  gave  them  one  smashing  so  that  their  dead  were  more 
numerous  than  their  living.  Howsoever,  not  a  man  of  them  escaped 
to  tell  tidings,  but  Breasal  Eedmouth  alone,  who  got  to  the  door  of  the 
dun  through  the  speed  (x)  of  his  running. 

After  that  work  Cod  came  to  his  tent  and  sat  in  his  own  place ; 
and  Iollan  asked  tidings  of  him,  and  Cod  said  :  "I  met  some  band  of 
the  Greeks,  and  they  are  [left]  a  slaughtered  heap  through  the  lawn, 
and  I  know  not  whether  they  be  noble  or  ignoble  [those  I  slew]." 
"  It  was  a  pity  that  you  did  not  bring  one  of  them  alive  with  you,"  said 
Iollan.  "  What  reason  makes  you  say  that?"  said  Cod.  "  A  young 
powerful  knight  I  saw,"  said  Iollan,  "  and  were  it  not  for  the  speed 
with  which  I  left  the  palace  after  my  stabbing  the  King  of  Greece,  I 
should  have  paid  at  his  hands  for  the  deed  I  did." 

They  bore  away  that  night  until  the  sun  shone  upon  them  with  its 
full  light  on  the  morrow.  It  was  then  Cod  grasped  his  implements 
of  battle,  and  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  smote  a  stroke  of  a  hand- 
stick  on  his  shield  fiercely,  furiously,  so  that  there  was  neither  a  stone 
nor  a  tree  of  the  city  but  was  in  one  quivering  from  that  noise-feat ; 
and  the  women  and  minor  people  of  the  cathair  went  into  weaknesses 
and  trances  of  death  from  that  great  sound.  It  was  then  Buinné 
Eough-strong,  son  of  the  King  of  Africa,  said:  "I  never  left,"  said 
he,  ' '  corner  nor  country,  territory  nor  islet  nor  island,  on  sea  or  on 
land,  in  the  three  plunder-divisions  of  the  world  but  I  have  visited, 


ceathra  an  cheanntair  asgéin  agus  asgaol  fa  dhiamruibh  agus  fa  dhroibealaib  na 
criche  a  cceadoir  ris  an  bhfothram  sin".  7  Last  four  words  from  L.     H  bas 

"  cearn  árd  no  árceann.  8  Last  eleven  words  are  from  H  ". 


(x)  Literally  "  fruit.' 
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ndp  cuapcmgeap,  agup  ni  cnalap  ay  nunp  nd  ap  cip  bapariiail 
t)o'n  béim-p^éice  pin,  6ip  acd  an  cacaip  uile  ap  aon-cpic." 

lp  annpm  bo  cuip  bmnne  bopb-cpéan  a  eappa  caca  inme 
a^up  cáinig  bpeapal  béilóeaps  a^up  upmóp  na  njpea^afc], 
a^np  ceaglac  na  cacpac  amac.  lp  annpm  £115  Coo  agup 
bumne  bopb-cpéan  a  n-aigce  cap  a  céile.  lp  annpm  cdn^aOap 
na  5péao"aio"  aP  an  bpaicce  amac,  a^np  ip  Oó-paipneipe  an 
lion  cdn^aOap  ann,  óip  cdiO  peace  Ocea^laig  Oéa^  pan  n^pei^, 
a^up  occ  Ocuaca  béa^  m  50c  cea^lac  Oiob,  agnp  ni  paib  peap 
íomónip  cpamn  gaca  aca  nac  Ocdmig  50  cacaip  na  h-Gdcne1  an 
la  pm  pa  cdp§  an  pig,  O'd  óíogailc  ap  an  Opumg  Oo  niapb  é. 
lTlap  Oo  connaipe  lollan  bdpp  Oaome  05  bpeic  ap  CoO,  cdmi^ 
pé  pém  po  copac  na  njpéa^ac,  a^up  Oo  pigne2  bmóne  bpipce 
béal-p^aoilce  óíob,  ó'n  ^cacpaig,  a^up  ní  péiOip  paipnéip  no 
mnpm  ap  cmc  le  h-lollan  1  n-alc  na  hnaipe  pm  Oe  pluag  na 
ngpéa^ac.  lp  annpm  cu^  CoO  a^up  bmnne  bopb-cpéan  a 
n-aigce  ap  a  céile3.  t>a  iriaic  an  c-dóbap  meip^e  mílaoic4  beic 
05  péacam  an  córhlamn  pm,  a^np  Oo  bpipeaOap  a5  n-aipm  ap 
a  céile,  a^np  níop  puilig  ceaccap  óíob  ap  a  céile,  pe  peabap  na 
hiomOeagla  Oo  ponpac,  a^np  Oo  baOap  map  pm  50  Oeipeaó  an 
caom-laoi  ^an  eapba  meanm[n]a  no  ai^eanca  ap  ceaccap  óíob, 
a^np  Oo  ponpac  éompopaó  cóinpaic  pe  céile  an  oióce  pm. 

lap  pm  céiO  CoO  O'd  pobal  pém,  agnp  Oo  cuaió  bumne 
bopb-cpéan  cum  na  cacpac,  a^up  maice  na  nSpea^ac  map  aon 
ppip.  G^up  CU5  CoO  an  cplac  cn^  "Ríg  popaoipe  na  n-lon^nab 
66,  amac  ap  coibpeac6  a  pgéice,  a^up  Oo  bí  O'd  pnoióe  aicig,  agnp 
CU5  O'lollan  í,  50  nOeapna  an  ^céaOna  pia,7  a^up  níop  cmp 
co^aó  no  cpuaó-cómlann  O'd  bpnaip  piaO  piaiii  oppa  a  h-aicle 
nahnaipe  pm.  lp  annpm  aOubaipc  CoO,  "  t)o  cuaió  cupa  apéip 
a\\  cuaipc  50  cacaip  na  h-Gicne,  a^up  pacaiómipe  anocc  mnci." 
t)o  cnip  CoO  a  eappa  caca  mme,  a^np  Oo  cuaió  50  Oopap 
an  Oúna  a^np  O'iapp  a  op^lao.  G^u?  céiO  an  Ooippeóip  Oo'n 
Oún  O'd  mnpm  50  paib  CoO  pan  Oopap,  a^np  ní  cualaió- 
mumncip    an    Oúna   no   luce   na    cacpac    beagdn    coiiingceac8 

1  This  word  is  generally  spelt  "  athaine  "  in  A. 

2  H  reads  "  agus  imi-ios  fhioch  agus  fheargluinne  forra  ". 

3  The  last  ten  words  are  from  H,  but  I  read  "  ar  a  chéile"  for  the  "for 
oile"  of  H,  to  make  the  language  uniform.  4  L  reads  "  teannta  deaghlaoch  ". 
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yet  I  never  heard,  on  sea  or  on  land,  the  like  of  that  shield-blow,  for 
the  whole  city  is  in  one  quivering." 

It  was  then  Buinné  Rough-strong  put  his  battle  armour  on  him, 
and  Breasal  Redmouth  and  a  great  number  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
household  of  the  cathair  came  out.  It  was  then  Cod  and  Buinné 
Rough-strong  faced  one  another.  And  then  the  Greeks  came  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  it  is  untellable  the  number  who  came,  for  there 
are  seventeen  tribes  (a)  in  Greece,  and  eighteen  sub-districts  in  each 
tribe  of  them,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  bore  spear-shaft 
but  came  to  the  city  of  Athens  that  day,  at  the  news  of  the  king 
[being  slain]  to  avenge  him  on  the  people  who  slew  him.  When 
Iollan  saw  excess  of  numbers  bearing  down  on  Cod,  he  himself  came 
to  the  forefront  of  the  Greeks,  and  made  broken  scattered  bands  of 
them  from  the  city ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  enumerate  all  that 
fell  by  Iollan  of  the  host  of  the  Greeks  in  the  joint  of  that  hour.  It 
was  then  Cod  and  Buinné  Rough-strong  faced  one  another,  and  it  had 
been  a  good  cause  of  intoxication  to  an  unwarlike  man  to  be  observing 
that  conflict ;  and  they  shattered  their  weapons  on  one  another,  and 
neither  of  them  drew  the  other's  blood,  through  the  excellency  of  the 
defence  they  made,  and  they  were  thus  till  the  end  of  the  gentle  day, 
without  lack  of  valour  or  courage  on  either  of  them,  and  they  made  a 
truce  from  fighting  with  one  another  that  night. 

After  that  Cod  goes  to  his  own  tent,  and  Buinné  Rough-strong 
returned  to  the  city,  and  the  nobles  of  the  Greeks  along  with  him. 
And  Cod  took  out  the  rod  that  the  King  of  the  Porest  of  Wonders  had 
given  him  from  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  he  was  whittling  it  for  a 
while,  and  he  gave  it  to  Iollan  till  he  did  the  same  with  it,  and  no 
war  nor  hard- conflict  of  all  they  ever  experienced,  afflicted  them  after 
that  hour.  It  was  then  Cod  said:  "You  went  to  visit  the  city  of 
Athens  last  night,  and  I  shall  go  into  it  to-night."  Cod  put  his  battle 
armour  round  him,  and  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  dun  and  demanded 
admission.  And  the  porter  goes  to  the  dun  to  tell  them  that  Cod  was 
at  the  door ;  and  the  people  of  the  dun  and  the  men  of  the  city  had 

5  L  reads  "gé'rdhiubhraiceadar  ".       6  H  "a  gcóbhvann".    A  25,  "gcnibhribh". 
7  The  last  fifteen  words  are  from  H.  8  L  reads  "  beag  choinmhe  ". 


(*)  Literally  "households".     The  5  is  sometimes  aspirated  and  sometimes  not 
in  the  mss. 
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piam  ba  Itjga  oppa  'nd  é1,  a^up  ip  í  ppeagpa  éu^aOap  aip, 
ncip  cóip  cáécup  na  h-Gicne  D'pop^laó  50  héipge  ^péme  ap 
11a  mdpac.  Ggup  "map  Do  cualaió  Cot>  an  ppea^pao  pin,  cug 
^uala  ppip  an  gcómlaó  a^up  do  pmne  bloóa  bea^a  buan- 
péabéa  óí,  a^np  pd  maips  oo'n  ceaglac  cuma  cdim^  CoD 
pd'n  bpeips  pm,  a^up  ap  nDul  apceac  óó  G115  aon  cuap^am 
cóm-calma  ap  cdc  50  coicceann.  Ip  avhlaio  do  bi  bumne 
bopb-cpéan  pd'n  am  pm  ma  peompa  coDalca,  agnp  cdimg 
pd'n  copann-cleap  dóball-móp  pm,  a^up  £115  pé  pém  agup 
CoD  a  n-ai£ée  ap  a  céile,  a^up  Do  cmpeaDap  an  cacaip  ap  aon 
epic,  pd'n  am  pm  Do  cnala  lollan  Op-apmac  an  mópéopann 
pm,  agup  cdmig  Do'n  cacpaig  1  ^céaDóip.  lap  na  paicpm 
cuca  Do  maicib  an  ceaglaig  po  ópmD  piaD  na  comne  a^up 
'na  coriiaipcuip  agnp  po  51110  piaD  é  um  ceanpacc  eigm  Do 
oéanam  ap  CoD,  agup  50  nOéanpaDaoip  pém  an  ^céaDna  ap 
Ómnne  bopb-épéan,  D'piop  an  bpmgéig  uaca  capaDpao  no 
compdncnp  Do  cean^ail  pe  apoile.  Do  nío  amlaió,  a^up 
beipeap  lollan  ap  CoD  a^uy  beipeap  uaiple  a^up  dpD-maice 
an  Dtina  ap  ómnne  bopb-cpéan,  lonnup  ^up  cuipeaó  6  céile 
laD,  agnp  511  p  cuipnpeac  a  bpíoc  a^np  a  bpeap^-lumne,  1 
^céaDóip,  agup  ^up  geallpac  lucc  na  cacpac  panamam  ap 
bpeié  lollam  pém,  ^ibé  cúip  uma  paib  an  laoc-míle  CoD 
Dóib.  Goncuigeap  tannne  bopb-épéan  051m  CoD  um  puipeac 
ap  an  bpeiéeamnap  pm,  a^up  ceangalcap  pic  agup  píoccdm 
eacoppa  ap  ^ac  caob  ap  an  gcowgioll  céaDna.2 

loménpa  an  ceaglaig,  Do  rógaDap  bmpD  agup  bemnpióe 
an  cige,  agnp  Do  pmó  CoD  agup  lollan  Óp-apmac  ap  gualamn  a 
céile,  agup  Do  puió  bumne  bopb-épéan  ap  an  ngualamn  eile  De 
CoD,  agup  Do  puió  t)anmce  mgean  Ríg  5r^a5  aP  aT1  ca0D  ©^6 
De  Óumne  bopb-cpéan,  agnp  Do  gabaDap  05  ól  'p  05  aoibneap. 

Ip  annpm  Do  cuaió  lollan  Óp-apmac  1  ^ceann  p^éal  D'mnpm, 
agnp  Do  mmp  a  éoipg  ó  cup  50  Deipeaó  .i.  ^up  Do  léigeap 
Ciabdm  Jlún-geal  mic  Ríg  na  h-éanlaiée  Do  cdn^aDap,  agup 


1  Thus    L.     H  reads  "  riamh,   réir    mo    doighilt    no  é",    which   is    obscure 
to  me. 

2  The  last  one    hundred  and   twenty  words  are  from  H,    except  that  I  have 
written  "fanamhain"  and  "féin"  for  "fanbhfain"  and  "badhéin." 
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never  heard  of  a  handful  of  strangers  that  was  more  unpleasant 
to  them  than  he(!).  And  the  answer  they  gave  was,  that  it  was  not 
law  to  open  the  city  of  Athens  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
morrow.  And  when  Cod  heard  that  answer,  he  placed  his  shoulder 
to  the  side  of  the  gate  and  made  small  shattered  pieces  of  it ;  and  it 
was  woe  to  the  household  the  guise  in  which  Cod  came  in  that  anger : 
and  on  his  entering  in  he  gave  one  valorous  overthrow(2)  to  every  one 
in  common.  And  this  is  how  Buinné  Rough-strong  was  at  that  time, 
namely,  in  his  sleeping-couch,  hut  he  came  at  that  terrific-great 
noise-feat,  and  he  and  Cod  faced  one  another,  and  they  set  the  city  in 
one  quivering.  At  that  time  Gold-armed  Iollan  heard  that  great 
noise,  and  came  at  once  to  the  city.  And  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
household  saw  him  coming,  they  approached  and  accosted  him,  and 
they  prayed  him  to  quiet  Cod  in  some  sort,  and  that  they  would  do 
the  same  hy  Buinné  Rough-strong,  to  try  could  they  make  them  join 
[in]  friendship  and  amity  with  one  another.  They  do  this ;  and 
Iollan  takes  hold  of  Cod,  and  the  nohles  and  high  chiefs  of  the  dim 
take  hold  of  Buinné  Rough- strong,  so  that  they  were  separated  from 
one  another,  so  that  their  anger  and  furious  rage  abated  thereupon, 
in  such  wise  that  the  people  of  the  city  promised  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  Iollan  himself,  [in  settlement]  of  whatever  cause  [for 
wrath]  the  battle-hero  Cod  had  against  them(3).  Buinné  Rough- 
strong  and  Cod  consented  to  abide  by  that  judgment;  and  peace 
and  quiet  are  brought  about(4)  between  them  on  each  side,  on  those 
same  conditions. 

As  for  the  household,  they  raised  the  tables  and  the  benches  of 
the  house ;  and  Cod  and  Gold-armed  Iollan  sat,  one  beside  the  other, 
and  Buinné  Rough-strong  sat  at  the  other  side(5)  of  Cod,  and  Danuité, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Greece,  at  the  other  side  of  Buinné  Rough - 
strong,  and  they  commenced  to  drink  and  be  merry. 

It  was  then  Gold-armed  Iollan  proceeded  to  tell  [their]  tidings, 
and  told  their  errand  from  first  to  last,  how  it  was  to  heal  Ciabhán 
AYhite-knee,  son  of  the  King  of  Eanlaithe,  they  were  come,  and  to 


(])  Literally  "  who  was  less  on  them  than  he."     I  have  heard  this  idiom  used. 
even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  county  Galway.  (2)  Literally  "  smashing," 

"  pounding."  (3)  A  curious  idiom.     I  think  the  above  is  the  correct  trans- 

lation of  it.  (4)  Literally  "  joined."  (5)  Literally  "  shoulder." 
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oo  bpeié  t)anmce,  íngean  Rí£  5Péct5>  ^eo>  01P  !f  í  ^0  ^111!1  na 
^eapa  pm  paip,  poníie  pm.  t)o  gab  lollcm  pdóa  éapga1  a^np 
5péme  oppa  pd  paniiunn  map  abéapaó  pé  péin,  agup  cn^aoap- 
pan  pm  bó  50  neaih-pallpa.  Ggnp  ip  !  bpeió2  bo  éug  lollan  : 
"lngean  Ríg  5Péa<5  a5lT  Omnne  bopb-cpéan  bul  pe  Cob 
50  toe  na  n-lon^naó  0511  p  bmnne  bopb-cpéan  beic  'na 
o^lac  05  Cob  ó  pm  puap,  agup  íab  bo  óul  1  n-émpeacc  50 
popaoip  na  h-longnab  1  bpopcnaéaib  Ippmn,  bo  leigeap 
Ciabdin  JUiingil,"  agup  abubaipc  các  50  coicceann  gup  cóip 
an  cpiall  pm  bo  óéanaiii,  agup  gup  íiiaié  an  bpeié  bo  Ú115 
lollan. 

Qgiip  ap  n-a  liidpac  bo  ^oipeab  Ríg  5P^a5  &°  t>uinne 
l)opb-épéan3,  agup  bo  gab  pe  Cob  map  cigeapna.  Ip  annpm 
bo  p^apabap  b'a  n-ól4,  agup  bo  cuabap  b'a  n-iomóaióib.  Ggnp 
po  éipgeabap  ap  na  iiidpac,  agnp  bo  épiallabap  na  maca  pin, 
.1.  Coo,  lollan  Óp-apmac,  t)umne  bopb-cpéan,  agup  t)anuice 
mgean  Rí£  5r^a5»  a5ur  ^í  h-aiópipceap  pgéalaióeacc  oppa  no 
50  pángabap  Loc  na  n-longnaó,  agnp  00  cuaió  Ríg  popaoipe 
na  n-longnab  leó  an  oióce  pin,  agup  óug  5riaT1  5ntiip-polaip 
pleab  napal  onópac  bóib,  a^uy  cuipeaó  Ciabdn  glúinjeal  'na 
piocc  pém  ap  na  mápac,  agnp  bo  gab  pé  pe  Cob  map  cigeapna. 
Sgapaib  pe  céile  annpm  a^up  pilleap  t)mnne  bopb-cpéan 
agup  t)anuice  bo'n  Spéig.  lap  gceileabpaó  óóib-pean  céib 
Ciabdn  asup  gpian   gntíip-polaip  h'á  n-acapóa  pém. 

lomóupa  Cuib,  gluaipeap  poime  505  h-uairh  na  n-lon^naó, 
a-^uy  níop  cian  bó  an  can  bo  cualaió  ^peapacc  na  mbolg 
O'd  luaié-péibeaó,  agup  puaim  na  n-ópb  b'a  luac-bualaó, 
asup  bo  cuaió  Cob  cum  na  ceapbcan  gan  pmpeac,  a^up  bo 
cuaió  apceac  ínnn,  agup  cápla  X)á  peap  óéag  bó  innci,  be 
gaibnib  cpoicneach[a]5  ciapbuba,  a^uy  b'peapabap  ptíilce  ppia 
Cob  50  ppíocnaiiiac  'na  amm  agup  'na  plomneaó,  agup 
t)'piappaió  Coo  pgéala  bíob.  t)o  labaip  peap  aca,  "  G  mic 
Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe,  1  bpopcuacaib  lppinn  acd  cu  anoip,  agup 
Suapmaol  íp  ainin  bo'n  gaba  X)á]\  ceapbca  í  peó.  Ggup  an 
céab  uaip   cámig   cnpa   annpo  bo   cionnpgam  pé  an   cloióeam 


1  A  reads  "  éisge  ".  2  A  reads  "  breath  ".  3  H  says  that  Breasal 

Béildearg  was  made  king.  4  Thus  I  edit  "  dá  ndul"  of  A  ;  the  others  omit. 
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bring  Danuité,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Greece,  with  them,  for  it  was 
she  who  had  imposed  those  geasa  upon  Ciabhán  before  that.  Then 
Iollan  made  them  swear  by  moon  and  sun,  to  abide  by  what  he 
should  say,  and  they  gave  him  that  promise  promptly.  And  the 
award  Iollan  gave  was,  "  that  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece  and 
Buinné  Bough- strong  should  go  with  Cod  to  the  Lake  of  Wonders, 
and  that  Buinné  Bough-strong  should  be  Cod's  man  from  that  out, 
and  that  they  should  go  together  to  the  Forest  of  Wonders  in  the 
Outskirts  of  Hell,  to  heal  Ciabhán  White-knee,"  and  all  in  general 
said  that  it  were  right  to  make  that  journey,  and  that  good  was  the 
award  that  Iollan  had  given. 

And  on  the  morrow  Buinné  Bough-strong  was  appointed^1)  King 
of  Greece,  and  he  accepted  Cod  as  over-lord.  It  was  then  they  ceased 
drinking,  and  went  to  their  couches.  And  those  chiefs  arose  in  the 
morning  and  departed,  namely,  Cod,  Gold-armed  Iollan,  Buinné 
Bough-strong,  and  Danuité,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and  no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Lake  of  Wonders  ; 
and  the  King  of  the  Forest  of  Wonders  went  with  them  that  night, 
and  Bright-faced  Sun  gave  them  a  noble,  honourable  banquet,  and 
Ciabhán  White-knee  was  restored  to  his  own  shape  on  the  morrow, 
and  accepted  Cod  as  over-lord.  They  part  from  one  another  then, 
and  Buinné  Bough-strong  and  Lanuite  return  to  Greece.  After 
bidding  them  farewell,  Ciabhán  and  Bright-faced  Sun  depart  to  their 
own  patrimony. 

As  for  Cod,  he  proceeds  to  the  Cave  of  Wonders ;  and  it  was  not 
long  until  he  heard  the  puffing  [?]  of  the  bellows  quick-blowing,  and 
the  noise  of  the  sledge-hammers  quick- striking,  and  Cod  went  to  the 
forge  without  delay,  and  entered  into  it;  and  twelve  men,  skinny, 
dark-black  smiths,  met  him,  and  bade  Cod  welcome  heartily  in  his 
name  and  surname.  And  Cod  asked  tidings  of  them ;  and  a  man  of 
them  spake,  "  Son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  in  the  Outskirts  of  Hell 
you  are  now,  and  Suasmhaol  is  the  name  of  the  smith  whose  forge 
this  is.     And  the  first  time  you  came  here  he  began  to  make  this 


5  The  last  twenty -eight  words  are  from  H.         6  Thus  I  edit  the  "  croichneach 
of  A.    L  has  "  criochnacha".    A  25  "  dorclacAa".    H  omits. 


(:)  Literally  "called."      According  to  H,  Breasal  Eed-mouth  was  made  king. 
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bo  óéanam  buic,  a^up  cd  pé  nllcm'i  anoip."  Ip  annpin  éu^ 
Suapriiaol  an  cloibeam  1  lánii  Cuib,  a^up  abubaipc  nac 
nbedpnaó  íbip  opb  a^up  inneóin  a  corii-maié  pin  bo  cloióeam 
piam  poime  pm  ;  a^np  bubpabap  50  bpuapabap  mópdn  b'á 
p^éalaib  poime  pm,  íl  a^up  ip  uime  pm  bo  pmneamap  an 
cloióearh  pm  buic,  agnp  éu^amap  acappac  anma  opc  .1. 
Jpna^ac  na  Ciop^ala1."  Qfiuy  bo  lean  an  popamm  pm  bo 
Cob  6  pin  puap. 

gluaipeap  Cob  leip,  ap  a  h-aiéle,  agup  ni  beapnaio 
cóitmaióe  50  pdini^  50  Cdóaip  na  beéume  1  ^cpíocaib  na 
Sopca  an  oibce  pm3  a^up  poillpigeap  bí  map  b'éipig  óó,  a^up 
bo  bí  cdc  05  mnpm  pgéala  a  n-eaccpa  a^np  a  n-iméeacca 
pém  ^á  céile. 

"Níop  cian  bóib  map  pm,  an  can  bo  cualabap  ó^lac  [05] 
bopap  an  buna,  a^up  ip  é  ó^lac  bo  bí  ann  .1.  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopaó,  a^up  bo  lei^eaó  apceac  é,  a^-up  ba  móp-lúé£dipeaó 
lab  poime,  a^up  bo  peapcalab  a^up  bo  ppioéólaó  50  huapal 
onópac  é.  Q^up  a  h-aicle  pm  b'piappuig  Cob  p^éala  óé : 
"  Cd  p^éala  maiée  a^am  pe  n-mnpm  buic,"  ap  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopac  ;  "  bo  gababap  bo  bpdiépe  an  cpeap  pann  tte^n 
boman  .1.  pann  na  hGpia  TTlóipe  50  Caéaip  an  cSpoéa  Óeip^. 
Q^np  ip  amlaió  cd  an  caéaip  pm,  ed  cpí  ppíom-ppoéa  na 
cimceall,  a^up  edit)  cpe  óoigip  óonn-puaió  beap^-lappaig,  a^up 
ní  Idriiéap  a  caobaó2  pe  pó-méab  a  bceapa  a^up  a  bceanbdla, 
a5ur  o"ibbé  éea^bap  mnci  aon  oibóe  amdm,  ní  biaió  'na 
pldmce  ó  pm  amac,  6  méab  an  beallpui^ée  a^up  an  ceapa3. 
Q^np  ní'l  b'peapaib  mnci  acc  aon  céab  amdm4,  a^up  cd  cpí 
mile  be  mndib5  mnci,  a^up  íp  bean  ip  bampíogan  oppa  .1. 
Ciceall  mgean  Ríg  na  h-Qpia  TTIóipe,  a^up  íp  aca  meab- 
pmgéeap  pop-móp  ^aip^e  an  beaéa.  G^up  níop  maic  pe  bo 
bpdicpib-pe  pilleaó  ó'n  gcaépaig  pm  ^an  umlugaó  bo  bamc 
bí,  a^up  ip  amlaió  bo  cuaió  pm  bíob,6  a^up  cdib  cean^ailce 
cpuaó-óuibpigóe  innci,  agup  ba  maió  ^ac  olc  b'd  bpuapabap 
piaiti  05  péacam  uilc  na  cacpac  pm7.  Qgup  cdn^ap-pa  ap  an 
eaccpa  pm  ap  peaó  na  beaéa  bo  bup  n-iappaió-pe,  b'd  mnpm 

1  H  "hahiorgm'te".    A  25  "na  Cíorgaile".    L  "  na  Ciorainne".         2  H  reads 
"  a  taghall ".  3  L  adds  "  do  bheidhdís  a-nairm  ina  ndoimib  mion  brúighte, 
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sword  for  you,  and  it  is  ready  now."  Then  Suasmhaol  gave  the 
sword  into  Cod's  hand,  and  said  that  there  was  never  made  between 
hammer  and  anvil  so  good  a  sword  before.  And  they  said  that  they 
had  heard  many  stories  abont  him  before  that,  "  and  that  was  why 
we  made  yon  this  sword,  and  we  have  given  you  another  name,  the 
"Wizard  of  the  Battle-feats"  ;  and  that  nickname  remained  with  Cod 
ev^r  after. 

Thereafter,  Cod  goes  on  his  way,  and  he  made  no  stop  until  he 
reached  the  cathair  of  Bethuiné,  in  the  lands  of  Sorcha,  that  night, 
and  he  makes  known  to  her  how  he  had  succeeded,  and  each  was 
telling  the  other  the  tales  of  their  adventures  and  of  their 
wanderings. 

They  were  not  long  in  this  manner,  until  they  heard  a  youth  at 
the  door  of  the  dún,  and  the  youth  that  was  there  was  the  Curairé 
Crookfoot,  and  he  was  let  in,  and  very-joyons  were  they  at  his 
coming,  and  he  was  entertained  and  attended-to,  nobly  and 
honourably.  And  after  that  Cod  asked  him  for  news.  "  I  have  good 
news  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Curairé  Crookfoot ;  "  your  brethren  have 
taken  the  third  division  of  the  world,  namely,  the  division  of  Greater 
Asia,  up  to  the  City  of  the  Eed  Stream.  And  this  is  how  that  city  is  : 
there  are  three  chief  streams  round  about  it,  and  they  are  in  a  brown- 
red,  crimson-lit  flame,  and  for  the  excess  of  their  heat  and  fires,  none 
venture  to  approach  them,  for  whoever  chances  on  them,  for  only  a 
single  night,  will  never  have  his  health  from  that  out,  from  all  the 
flaming  and  the  heat.  And  there  are  no  men  in  it,  except  a  hundred 
only,  but  there  are  three  thousand  women  in  it,  and  a  woman  is 
queen  over  them,  namely,  Eiteall  [Ett-yal],  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Greater  Asia,  and  it  is  by  them  that  a  great  portion  of  the  valour  of 
life  is  remembered.  And  your  brothers  did  not  like  to  return  from 
that  city  without  reducing  it  to  subjection ;  howsoever,  that  failed 
them,  and  they  are  bound  and  tightly  fettered  in  it,  and  every  evil 
they  ever  met  was  good  in  comparison  with  the  ills  of  that  city. 
And  I  came  through  the  world  on  these  adventures  to  seek  for  you 

agus  a  n-earradh  agus  a  n-eadach  na  smól  agus  na  luaith".  4  Thus  H  and 

L,  but  A  has  "  aon  laoch  mháin  ".  5  Thus  H.     A  and  L  read  "  hean  ". 

6  H  has  "is  am.  do  ch.  sin  dóibh,  go  bhfuil",  etc.  7  A  25  has  "  ag  féachain 

mar  atáid  anois". 
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fin  buic-pe,  a^up  íp  móp  ea^la  óuic  péin  pómpa  púo,"  ap  an 
Cnpaipe  Camcopac. 

Qcc  cd  ní  ceana,  cu^aOap  ap  an  oióce  pm  50  maiOm  ap 
na  íiidpac,  ^up  poillpig  Id  50  n-a  Idn-poillpe.  éipgeap  Coo 
annpm,  agup  cuipeap  an  pile  ap  ceann  óumne  Óopb-épéan 
t>o'n  Spéi^,  a^up  00  £115  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  p^éala  06, 
a^up  édmi^  ap  pm  O'Qlmdm,  agup  éu^  lollan  Óp-apmac  leip, 
a^up  édini^  ap  pm  50  Ciabdn  ^Imn^eal  mac  "Rig  ap 
h-éanlaiée  a^up  cuj  leip  é,  a^up  ní  h-aiépipceap  pgéalaióeacc 
oppa  no  50  pdn^aOap  Caéaip  na  becume  1  ^cpíocaib  na 
Sopca  1  n-émpeacc.  CoipbpeaOap  ceópa  póg  O'd  céile  annpm, 
íonnup  50  mba1  pubac  pó-rheanmnac  laO,  a^np  Oo  baOap 
ann  pm  an  oióce  pm. 


[íTtiteácc  cuit>  50  cacaiR  cm  csnoca  óem<5.] 

G^up  Id  ap  na  mdpac  cu^aOap  lain  ap  iméeacc,  a^up  íp 
í  long  pu^aOap  leó  .1.  long  Óumne  óopb-épéan,  agup  O'puigill 
na  haipce  pém  í,  a^up  íp  mp  an  Qipc  Oo  bí  "Naoi  peaó  bí 
an  Oíle  O'd  cup,  a^up  cap  éip  na  Oileann  Oo  pd^ao  'paT1 
Gippic  'na  cpanngaill2  i,  a^up  cdmig  pi  1  n-oigpeacc  a  pean 
a^up  a  pmnpeap  cum  bumne  Óopb-épéan,  agup  Oo  pmne 
"Rig  na  h-Qppaice  lon^  luccmap  lan-aióbpeac  Oe'n  cpanngaill 
pm,  agup  acd  ceópa  buaó  aice  .1.  buaió  ^aoiée,  buaió  eólaip, 
a^up  buaió  aipoip4,  a^up  00  cuaOap  an  buióean  cupaó  pm 
mnci  .1.  CoO  mac  "Rig  na  h-lopuaióe,  t>umne  bopb-épéan 
mac  "Rig  na  hGppaice,  lollan  Óp-apmac  mac  "Rig  na  hGlmdmne, 
a^up  Ciabán  g^mgeal  1Tiac  ^5  ^0  n-éanlaiée,  a§up  an 
Cupaipe  Camcopac.  [Ip  ann]  pm  éu^aOap  copac  Oo  rnuip  agup 
Oeipeaó  00  cíp,  a^np  Oo  baOap  05  caipOeal  na  Oconn  Ociug- 
puaó  [pm]  na  paipp^e  píop-óoirime  cubap-bdme,  a^up  peal 
eile  05  Oéanam  píop-eólaip  na  paippge,  a^up  peal  eile  05 
ceangal  a  ^cdipOeap  pe  céile3,  50  pdngaOap  Cpíoca  na 
h-lopuaióe;  a^up  Oo  cuaOap  50  Cdéaip  na  gCeann  .1.  oún 
Ríg  na  h-lopuaióe,  agup  O'éipgeaOap  lucc  na  caépac  pm  'na 

1  A  often  reads  "  gur  ba"  for  "  go  mba  "  as  here. 

2  A  reads  "  crannghill  "  and  "  crannaii ". 
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and  tell  you;    and  great  is  the  fear,   even  for  you  yourself,  from 
them,"  said  the  Curairé  Crookfoot. 

Howsoever,  they  bore  away  that  night  until  the  morning  of  the 
morrow — until  the  day  shone  with  its  full  light.  Cod  rises  then, 
and  he  despatches  the  poet  [the  Curairé]  to  Greece  for  Buinné 
Bough-strong,  and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  gave  him  tidings  [of  Cod's 
brothers],  and  out  of  that  he  passed  into  Almain,  and  brought  Gold- 
armed  Iollan  with  him,  and  he  came  from  thence  to  Ciabhán  White- 
knee,  son  of  the  King  of  Eanlaithe,  and  took  him  with  him ;  and  no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  cathair  of  Bethuiné, 
in  the  lands  of  Sorcha,  all  together.  There  they  bestowed  three 
kisses  on  each  other,  so  that  they  were  merry  and  hearty,  and  they 
passed  the  night  there. 


[COD   GOES   TO   THE   ClTY   OF   THE   BED    StEEAM.] 

And,  on  the  morrow,  they  took  in  hand  their  departure,  and  the 
ship  which  they  took  with  them  was  the  ship  of  Buinné  Bough- 
strong,  and  it  is  of  the  remnant  of  the  ark  itself ;  and  it  was  in 
the  ark  that  Noah  was,  whilst  the  flood  was  in  progress,  and  after 
the  flood  it  was  left  in  Africa  a  heap-of-wood  [?],  and  it  passed 
in  the  inheritance  of  his  elders  and  ancestors  to  Buinné  Bough- 
strong  :  and  the  King  of  Africa  made  a  laden  full-fair  bark  of 
that  wood-heap,  and  it  has  three  virtues,  virtue  of  wind,  virtue  of 
knowledge,  and  virtue  of  journey;  and  that  band  of  heroes  entered 
it,  namely,  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  Buinné  Bough-strong, 
son  of  the  King  of  Africa,  Gold-armed  Iollan,  son  of  the  King 
of  Almain,  and  Ciabhán  White-knee,  son  of  the  King  of  Eanlaithe, 
and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot.  It  was  then  they  gave  its  prow  to  sea 
and  its  stern  to  shore,  and  they  were  voyaging  those  thick-red  waves 
of  the  very-deep,  white-foamed  sea,  and  at  another  time  taking  the 
accurate  bearings  of  the  sea,  and  at  another  time  cementing  their 
friendships  with  one  another,  until  they  reached  the  lands  of  Norway. 
And  they  went  to  the  City  of  the  Heads,  the  dún  of  the  King  of 
Norway,  and  the  people  of  that  city  rose  up  before  them,  and  the 

3  A  25  adds  "  agus  buadh  nach  bhféadann  muir  a  bathadh  no  re  gaoith  a 
hingreim  ".  4  The  last  nine  words  are  from  L. 

m2 
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gcoinne,  agup  an  "Rig  pern,  a^up  bo  gababap  b'a  bpó^aó  50 

bíl  agup  50  biacpac,  a^up  éu^abap  a  n-aimpip  1  bcíp  1  bpoéaip 

an  "RÍ5  a^  minpn  a^up  05  macnap,  05  ól  agup  05  aoibneap. 

Ggup   ap   scaiéeam    na  h-aimpipe  pm   bóib   bo   gababap    Idrh 

ap1  íméeacc,  agup  níop  lei^eabap  be  plóigcib  no  be  pocaibib 

teó  ace  lab  pém   amain  .1.  an   ceaópap   abubpamap,  agup  an 

Cupaipe    Camcopac,    a^up    bo    cuabap    b'á    lum^,    a^up    ba 

bpónac  bpaoiée  a^up  beag-óaome  ealabna  a^up  mion-baome 

na  cpíce  1  nbiaió  na   ^cupaó  pin,  agup  bo  pdió  an   Cupaipe 

Camcopac  an  laoib  : — 

"  Ceacpap   cán^abap   a  n-oip 
O  mnpib  íapcaip2  an  bomam 
Níop  caipbeal  calam  no  conn 
Ceacpap  ba  cpóoa  1  scómlann. 

"Cá  ap  ctfp  an  ceacpap   caoiríi 
5iolla  05  í  n-eapaibh  pmn-gill, 
Cob  mac  lopuaib  na  n-apm  pean, 
dóbap  áipbpíg  an  bomam. 

"  bumne  bopb-cpéan  maipg  pá  mbeanpaó3 
Qn  bapa  peap  be'n  ceacpap 
Ssiac  50  nboippib  óip  na  h-aice4 
Deag-mac  RÍ5  na  hdppaice. 

"lollan  Óp-apmac  na  bcpeap5 
Qn   cpeap  cupaó  pá  coirhoeap; 
peap  beipce6  buaió'  gaca  btíhpe 
Oi<5pe  "Ríg  na  hQlmámne. 

"  peap  pollirmigce7  506  paicce 
t)eag-mac  "Ríg  na  héanlaice, 
Dap  ba  hamm   Ciabán  5^1T15ea^ 
On  ceacpariiab3  peap  be'n  ceacpap." 

a  haiéle  na  laoibe  pm  bo  conncabap  cdéaip  ceann-dpb 
íopcamail  eocaip-bldié  lon^ancac,  a^up  bunca  bea$-£eala 
uaéa,    a^np    b'piappaig    Cob    be'n     Cupaipe    Camcopac    ap9 

1  A  reads  "  tar  imtheacht  ".  2  H  omits  this  lay.     L  and  A  25  read 

"  dion  iarthair".  There  is  a  syllable  too  much  in  this  line,  the  an  before 
domhain  is  probably  a  late  accretion.  3L  reads  "mar  so"   (or  "  f 0)  a 

wbeanann  ".  L  27  "  mairg  fo  a  mbean  ".  The  line  is  utterly  corrupt. 
4  Thus  A  25.  A  reads  "  Sgiath  go  hiorsaibh  ".  L  "  Sgaith  irse  óir  na  hairce  ". 
L  27  "  Sgiath  irse  óir  na  haice".  5  L  "  na  gcleas  ".  6  L  "  bearrtha":  the 

word  spoils  the  scansion  ;  the  line  may  have  been  originally  ' '  fear  buaidhe  gacha 
báire  " .  7  L  ' '  le  bhf ollamuigthear  gach  baire  ' ' . 
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King  himself,  and  they  fell  to  kissing  them  lovingly  and  fondly. 
And  they  passed  their  time  on  land  with  the  King  in  cheerfulness 
and  sport,  drinking  and  making  merry.  And  after  spending  that 
time,  they  took  in  hand  their  departure,  and  they  allowed  no  hosts 
nor  bands  with  them  but  themselves  alone,  the  four  whom  we  have 
named,  and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot,  and  they  proceeded  to  their  ship : 
and  sorrowful  were  druids,  and  good  men  of  science,  and  the  minor 
people  of  the  land,  after  those  heroes ;  and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot 
spake  the  lay: — 

' '  Four  men  sailing,  from  the  "West, 
From  the  sea-isles  the  furthest. 
Ne'er  were  seen  on  land  or  sea 
Four  other  men  so  mighty^1) 

' '  There  are  first  the  gentle  four, 

The  young  lad  in  white-bright  armour, 
Cod,  son  of  Ioruaidh,  of  the  tried  (2)  weapons, 
The  makings  of  a  High-king  of  the  World. 

"  Buinné  Rough-strong,  alas  for  whom  he  touches ! 
The  second  man  of  the  four. 
A  shield  with  golden  doors  (3)  beside  him, 
The  good  son  of  the  King  of  Africa. 

"  Gold -armed  Iollan  of  the  conflicts, 

Is  the  third  hero,  who  was  equally-fine, 

A  man  who  carries  off  the  victory  of  every  goal, 

The  heir  of  the  King  of  Almain. 

' '  A  man  who  empties  every  lawn, 

The  good  son  of  the  King  of  Eanlaithe, 
Whose  name  is  Ciabhán  White-knee, 
The  fourth  man  of  the  four." 

After  that  lay,  they  beheld  a  high-headed,  inhabited  [?],  flower- 
bordered,  wondrous  city,  and  fine  white  mansions  at  a  distance  from 
them.     And  Cod  asked  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  did  he  know  that  fair- 

8  A  reads  "ceathradh",  which  makes  the  line  scan.     It  was  originally  written, 
I  think,  without  the  an  before  it.  9  Thus  H.     A  has  "  nar  ". 


(*)  Literally:  "  Four  have  come  East  from  the  isles  of  the  West  of  the  world. 
There  never  voyaged  land  or  wave,  a  four  who  were  more  valiant  in  combat." 
"  Anoir"  literally  means  "  from  the  east",  but  this  appears  to  make  nonsense. — 
Metre,  Deibhidh.  (2)  Literally  "old".  (3)  There  is,  evidently,  some 

corruption  here. 
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b'aicne  66  an  cpíoc  caoift-áluinn  pm.  "  Gcd  aicne  a^am 
uippi,"  ap  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac:  a  Cíp  na  bpeap  bpionn 
an  cíp  ÚD,  agnp  Cdcaip  na  bCpi  ^Ceann1  amm  na  cacpac  tJD," 
ap  pé,  "a^np  ip  ínnci  acd  do  cliabam-pe  .1.  "Ríg  na  bpeap 
bpionn,  a5iip,  6  cdpla  ótjinn  íat),  íp  cóip  cuaipc  a^up  céilióe 
óéanam  ai^e."  G^im  t>o  cmpeaDap  a  lon^  1  Dcíp,  1  ^cuan 
na  cacpac,  a^up  do  cuaDap  ap  an  bpaicóe  1  ^céaDóip,  a^up 
éu^aDap  each  bo2  bapamail  §up  b'  íab  pém  Oo  bí  ann,  óip 
ní  paib  bea^dn  buióne  ipm  boman  ba  óipóeipce  no  íab,  a^up 
bo  pdilcig  "Rig  na  bpeap  bpionn  pompa,  agup  Do  panabap 
cpí  lá  a^up  ceópa  oióée  1  bpocaip  an  "Rig,  a^up  ba  conailbeac3 
cdipbeamail  cómaiple  an  "Rig  óóib,  a^np  bo  mnip  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopac  Do  "Rig  na  bpeap  bpionn  map  Do  bi  Clann  "Rig  na 
h-lopuaióe  1  ^cacpaig  an  cSpoca  t)eip5  1  Idiiii,  cean^ailce 
cpuaó-cmbpigée,  a  gup  bo  mnip  Do  biablaigeacc  a^up  Dpaoio- 
eacc  na  cacpac  pm,  a^up  a  paib  De  óeacpaigeacc  mnci,  agup 
gupab  b'piop  an  bpéabpaó  na  cupaib  calma  céabpa[6a]ca 
pm  pupcacc  no  póipigm  bo  cabaipe  bóib,  cdngabap  be'n 
coip5  pm  ap  an  lopuaió  agup  ap  na  h-diceacaib  imciana  a 
pabaDap.4 

QDubaipc  "Rig  na  bpeap  bpionn  :  "X)o  béappaD-pa  con^nam 
baoib  bo  gabdil  na  cacpac  pm,"  ap  pé,  "  .1.  bpac  íon^ancac 
iol-buaióeac  acd  a^am-pa,"  ap  pé,  "  a^up  ip  cuib  ^á  buaióib 
Tiac  péibip  bpaoióeaéc  na  biablaigeacc  b'imipe,  ap  an  cé  pa 
'mbiaib.  Cd  íolpaó  gaca  baca  ann,  a^up  acd  buaib  ap  leic 
ap  50c  bac  óíob  agup  beipió  pé  neac  leip  le  coil  a  meanma 
agup  a  aigeanca  pern,5  m  gac  lonab  i  n-ap  mian  leip  pern," 
051m  CU5  an  "Rig  an  bpac  pin  bo  óiimne  bopb-cpéan.  ""Ní 
Óarh-pa  ip  cóip  an  bpac,"  ap  bumne  bopb-cpean,  "  ace  bo'n 
Cupaipe  Camcopac."  t)o  cuip  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  an  bpac 
uime.  Ip  annpm  b'piappuig  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  ^n 
"Rig  cionnup  puaip  pé  an  bpac. 

"Inneópab  pm  buic,"  ap  an  "Rig.  "td  éi^m  ^á  paib  mipe 
ap  paicce  na  cacpac  po  a$up  cu^-ap  ptfil  'mo  cimceall  ap  na 
ceicpe   h-dpbaib,    a^up   ip    eab    Do    connapcap   lon^   luccmap 

1  Thus  H.     A  has  "na  diorchonn".     A  25  has  "  C.  an  droighin".     L  omits. 

2  L  omits  "  do  ".  3  L  has  "  ba  chonnill ".     A25  "  coinghioltach  ". 
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fine  land.  "  I  know  it,"  said  the  Curairé  Crookfoot,  "  that  land  is  the 
Land  of  the  White  Men,  and  the  City  of  the  Three  Heads  is  the  name 
of  that  city,"  said  he;  "  and  it  is  in  it  your  cousin  is,  the  King  of 
the  White  Men ;  and  since  we  have  chanced  upon  them  it  were  well 
to  pay  them  a  visit  and  a  call."  And  they  thrust  their  ship  in  to 
land,  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  went  up  at  once  upon  the 
lawn  [of  the  palace]  ;  and  everyone  surmised  that  it  was  they  who 
were  in  it,  for  there  was  no  small  band  of  men  in  the  world  more 
illustrious  than  they.  And  the  King  of  the  White  Men  bade  them 
welcome,  and  they  remained  three  days  and  three  nights  along  with 
the  King;  and  loving  and  friendly  was  the  King's  advice, to  them. 
And  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  told  the  King  of  the  White  Men,  how  the 
sons  of  the  king  of  Norway  were  in  this  city  of  the  Red  Stream, 
prisoners,  bound,  and  tightly  manacled;  and  he  told  him  of  the 
devilishness  and  enchantment  of  that  city,  and  all  the  difficulty 
of  it ;  and  how  it  was  to  try  if  those  valiant  accomplished  champions 
could  bring  them  help  or  succour,  they  had  come  on  that  occasion 
out  of  Norway  and  the  [other]  far-away  places  in  which  they 
were. 

The  King  of  the  White  Men  said,  "  I  shall  give  you  help  to  take 
that  city,"  said  he,  "  namely,  a  wondrous  many-virtued  mantle  that 
I  have,"  said  he,  "  and  part  of  its  virtue  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  enchantment  or  demonry  against  him  who  shall  have  it  on  him. 
There  is  in  it  a  variety  of  every  colour,  and  there  is  a  particular 
virtue  in  each  colour  of  them,  and  it  brings  a  person  with  it, 
according  to  the  will  of  his  own  mind  and  inclination,  to  whatsoever 
place  he  himself  desires,"  and  the  King  gave  that  mantle  to  Buinné 
Rough-strong.  "It  is  not  to  me  it  is  right  [to  give]  the  mantle," 
said  Buinné  Rough-strong,  "but  to  the  Curairé  Crookfoot."  Then 
the  Curairé  Crookfoot  put  the  mantle  around  him,  and  he  asked 
the  King  how  did  he  come  by  the  mantle. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  that,"  said  the  King  :  "  Of  a  certain  day  that 
I  was  on  the  lawn  of  the  city,  and  cast  an  eye  round  me  to  the  four 

4  The  last  thirty  words  are  from  H,  only  I  have  edited  "curaidh"  for  "cuiridhe" 
and  "  de'n"  for  "don". 

5  L  adds  "  ahhrithibh  na  bhfirmameint  agus  aneithibh  na  gaoithe  ". 
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Idn-aióbpeac  05  lea^aó  a  peól  píop  map  corhapca  pioccdna, 
a^up  cdmi^  pí  í  ^cuan  na  cacpac  po,  a^up  bo  óuaió  mipe 
t)'d  hionnpaibe  aiiiail  map  ba  gndc  liom  be  gpéap,  50  nbeacap 
apceac  ínnci  gan  puipeac,  agup  ní  bpuaipeap  neac  beó  no 
mapb  mnci  acc  amdm  50  bpuaipeap  cpuic  ceóil-binn  caom- 
céabac  ag  peinm  uaice  pém,  a^up  eóin  dilne  b'ém-cmedl  ag 
coirii-linge  citáil1  na  huapal-cpuice  pm.  G^up  bo  cuapcuigeap 
an  lon^  50  bcdpla  opm  íomóaig  ap  n-a  polac  be  ppól  Idn- 
maipeac,  agup  cdini^  pó-mian  puam  a^up  píop-cobalca  opm 
an  can  pm,  a^up  cuicim  'mo  coipcim  puam  a^up  píop-cobalca, 
a^up  íap  múp^laó  óam,  íp  arhlaió  puaipeap  an  long,  cean^ailce 
bo  cop  com-pearhap  caipledm,  ap  lap  na  paipp^e  píop-óoimne, 
^an  mnip  $an  pdc  ^an  oiledn  1  ^compo^ap  bam.  éipigim  mo 
peapam  annpm.  G^up  bo  conncap  bopap  an  cmp  ap  m'  agaió 
pop^ailce,  a^up  bo  cuaóap  apceac  í  ^céabóip,  a^np  pdn^ap 
bdpp  an  cmp,  a^up  cdpla  opm  annpm  íngean  cpocac  10I- 
buaióeac  caom-dlumn,  agup  calla  b'óp  álumn  pó  clocaib 
íol-buaióeaca  po  n-a  ceann,  asup  na  buaó-cloca  pm  ap  na 
gceangal  b'op-nap^  píop-dlumn  agup  bpac  be'n  cppól  pome- 
arhail  uimpi.  G^up  an  can  bo  connaipc  an  mgean  pm  mipe 
bo  éipig  'na  colaitiam  com-óípeac  ma  ceapc-peapaiti,  a^up  05 
éipge  ói  bo  pug  mipe  ap  an  mbpac  ^á  papbog.  pd^bap  an 
bpac  a^am-pa  a^up  ímcigeap  pém  uaim.2  t)o  cuigeap  ann- 
pm  50  paib  buaóa  íomóa  aige,  agup  bo  íappap  aip  mo  bpeic 
bom'  cacpaig,3  agup  bo  CÓ54  an  bpac  lon^ancac  íol-buaióeac 
pm  mipe  leip  1  bppicib  na  pipmammce,  no  50  pdn^ap  an 
cacaip  peo ;  a^up  t)á  bcea^rhocao  beicióig  éi^céillióe  an 
boriiam  bam,  a^up  an  bpac  pm  umam,  ní  óéanpabaoip  olc 
no  upcóib  bam,  a^up  ní  loip^eann  ceme  a^up  ní  bacann 
uip^e  a^up  ní  coipmip;5[eann]  apm  an  cí  pa  mbiaió  an  bpac 
pm  uime  be  Speap,  a^up  a$  pm  agac  ímceacca  an  bpaic 
iol-buaiói£  pm."     Gcc  ceana  pd  buióeac  Cob  be'n  cabapcap5. 

Gp  n-a  rhdpac  bo  gluaipeabap  [05]  ímceacc,  a^up  ní  mo 
cuippe  [mic]  "R15  na  h-lopuaióe  móiaió  na  bpeap  pm  na 
cuippe  TCí£  Cipe  na   bpeap   bpionn   an    Id   pm,  agup  pdgaib 

1  Thus  L.  A  has  "  a  gcumadh  agus  cuibhling  tiagar  " .  H  "  ag  coraireacht 
agus  ag  comhfhoghramh  léithe  ". 

2  The  last  ten  words  are  from  H,  which  also  adds  "ba  maith  an  maisi  disi  sin". 
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airts(1),  'twas  what  I  beheld,  a  laden  full-fair  bark  lowering  its 
sail  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  it  came  into  the  harbour  of  this  city ; 
and  I  went  over  as  far  as  it,  as  was  always  my  custom,  until  I  went 
into  it  without  delay.  And  I  found  no  one  in  it,  alive  or  dead ;  but 
I  found  a  harp  of  sweet  music  and  gentle  strings,  playing  of  itself, 
and  beautiful  birds  of  one  kind  accompanying  the  music  of  that 
noble  harp.  And  I  searched  the  ship  until  I  met  with  a  couch 
covered  with  full-fair  satin ;  and  a  great  desire  to  drowse  and  sleep 
came  over  me  then,  and  I  fell  in  a  numbness  of  slumber  and  deep 
sleep.  And  after  I  awoke,  this  is  how  I  found  the  ship — bound  to 
the  thick  tower  of  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  very  deep  sea,  without 
islet,  or  rath,  or  island  near  me.  I  rise  then,  and  stand  up.  And  I 
saw  the  door  of  the  tower  open  over  against  me,  and  I  immediately 
went  into  it,  and  I  reached  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  came  there 
upon  a  shapely,  attractive,  gentle-fair  girl,  and  a  hood  of  fine  gold 
with  various  precious  stones  about  her  head,  and  those  precious 
stones  bound  with  a  very  handsome  gold  tying,  and  a  mantle  of 
beautiful  satin  round  her.  And  when  that  maiden  beheld  me, 
she  rose  up  straight,  standing  as  a  column ;  and  as  she  rose  I  grasped 
the  mantle  to  arrest  her.  She  leaves  the  mantle  with  me,  and  departs 
herself.  I  understood  then,  that  the  mantle  had  many  virtues,  and 
I  asked  it  to  bring  me  to  my  own  city :  and  that  wonderful  many- 
virtued  mantle  took  me  with  it  through  the  expanse  [?]  of  the 
firmament,  until  I  reached  this  city.  And,  if  all  the  furious  (2) 
beasts  of  the  world  were  to  meet  me,  and  that  mantle  round  me, 
they  would  do  me  neither  hurt  nor  harm ;  and  fire  does  not  burn, 
and  water  does  not  drown,  and  weapon  does  not  stop  him  around 
whom  this  mantle  shall  always  be; — and  there  is  for  you  the  adven- 
ture of  that  many-virtued  mantle."  And,  indeed,  Cod  was  thankful 
for  that  present. 

On  the  morrow,  they  proceeded  to  depart,  and  not  greater  was 
the  heaviness  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Norway  after  those  men, 
than  the  heaviness  of  the  King  of  the  Land  of  the  White  Men  on 

3  H  reads  "  mfagbail  san  ionad  a  ttuigeórainn  féin  mo  bhreith". 

4  A  25  reads'*  thogaibh".  5  The  last  seven  words  are  from  L. 


(!)  I.e.  "quarters  of  the  compass  ".  (2)  Literally  "  senseless  " 
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íomapca  beaóaó  agup  pldmce  a^  an  pi£,  a^up  ^luaipib 
pompa,1  a^up  ní  li-aicpipceap  p^calaióeaoc  oppa  no  50 
pdn^abap  Caéaip  an  cSpoéa  Óeip^.  G5UP  bo  éógabap  pobal 
dlmnn  éagpamail  íon^ancac  leó  op  córiiaip  an  loóa  Idn-beips 
pin,  a^up  ba  gpdmeamail  mneall  a  n-apm,  óip  ba  parhailce 
le  bpuigm  popgailce  [a]  lapamlacc  op  a  ^ceann,  a^up  ní 
péabpaó  bmne  ap  bié  a  bpéacam  pe  spdmeamlacc  [a] 
n-mneall  [a^up]  a  n-apm,  agup  lomab  a  bcopann-cleap.  Ip 
annpm  bo  édn^abap  op  míipaib  na  caépac  amac,  a^up  ip 
amlaib  édini^  Giceall  [an  banplaié]  amac  a^up  léme  dlumn 
uimpi,  a^np  mionn  ctjrhbmgce  50  n-óp-geamaib2  copcpa  pd 
n-a  ceann,  a^up  pole  paba  pop-ópóa  p[e]anrmmeac3  pionn- 
buióe  pop  a  ^eal-gualamn,  a^up  t)á  p^ea<5  cemcióe  cemeab 
ma  Idim,  a^up  bo  ceil^eaó  1  n-dipbe  mo,  a^up  00  gabaó  ma 
laim  apíp  mb,  05  poccam  cum  na  caiman  bóib.4  t)o  bí  bpons 
eile  be  na  mndib  pm  a^up  plabpaó  íapamn  50  po-beal^aib 
nime  oppa  1  n-a  lamaib  leó,  agup  bpon^  bíob  05  cleapaióeacc 
leó  50  héa^pamail. 

lp  annpm  b'iapp  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  ap  buaió  an  bpaic 
a  bpeié  50  Caéaip  an  cSpoéa  Óeips,  a^up  éipgeap  uaéa  1 
^cóimbeacc  na  ^lan-gaoiée  ^éap-luaiée,  ^up  gab  leaéab  a 
ód  bonn  b'upldp  an  oilém  pm.  Go"up  bo  peapabap  na  mnd 
pdilce  50  ppíocnamac  poime,  óip  bo  bí  aiéne  aca  paip,  a^np 
íap  bpaicpm  an  pobail  bo  na  mndib  bo  gab  ea^la  rhón  lab. 
lp  annpm  b'piappmg  na  mnd  be'n  Cupaipe  Camcopac,  "  Cia 
h-iab  luce  an  pobail  gpdmeamail  úb?" 

t>o  pdió  an  Cupaipe  Camcopac  :  "  Cob  mac  "Rig  na 
hlopuaibe,  lollan  Óp-apmac  mac  "Rig  na  hGlmdmne,  tmmne 
bopb-épéan  mac  "R15  na  hOppaice,  agup  Ciabdn  5^1T15ea^ 
mac  "R15  na  héanlaice,  an  ceaépap  acd  pan  bpobal  úb,  a^up 
niop  cinp  an  calarii  cpompóibeac  ap  a  mum  piam  ceacpap 
^á  macpamla  pub,  óip  íp  íab  íp  cpeipe  be  na  cpém-peapaib, 
agup  ip  uaiple  be  na  huaiplib,  a^up  íp  cpóóa  be  na  cupaióib, 
a5ur  }V  iTieapóa  be  na  mílióib,  a^up  ip  pioéealca  bpiacpa  be 
na  baoimb,  a^up  ip  beag-aiéne  be'n  bpoin^  baonba." 

1  The  last  twelve  words  are  from  A  25. 

2  Thus  L.     A  has  "  go  nor  gceiminigh  ".     A  25  "  go  nor  geanamhla  ". 

3  Thus  A  25.     A  has  "fat  muineach  ".  4  H  omits  the  last  several  lines. 
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that  day ;  and  they  leave  the  King  with  many  farewells  and 
blessings  (*),  and  go  upon  their  way ;  and  no  tidings  are  told  of 
them  until  they  reach  the  City  of  the  Red  Stream.  And  they  raised 
a  handsome,  variegated,  wondrous  tent  in  front  of  that  full-red  lake, 
and  horrid  was  the  guise  of  their  weapons,  for  their  blaze  above  their 
heads  was  like  [the  lights  of]  an  open  mansion,  and  no  one  could  at 
all  behold  them  through  the  horror  of  their  mien  and  their  weapons, 
and  the  abundance  of  their  noise-feats.  It  was  then  they  came  out 
over  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  this  is  how  Eiteall  [Ett-yal]  the 
chieftainess  came.  She  had  a  fair  Uine  around  her,  and  a  chased 
diadem,  purple,  with  gold  gems  round  her  head,  and  she  had  long, 
gold,  clustering,  (2)  light-yellow  hair  [falling]  over  her  white 
shoulder,  and  two  flaming  spears  of  fire  in  her  hand,  and  she  used 
to  cast  them  on  high  and  to  catch  them  again  in  her  hand,  as  they 
reached  the  ground.  There  were  others  of  the  women  with  iron 
chains  in  their  hands  with  venomous  spikelets  on  them,  and  more  of 
them  were  performing  feats  with  them  in  various  guise. 

It  was  then  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  asked  of  the  virtue  of  the 
mantle  to  bring  him  to  the  city  of  the  Red  Stream.  And  he  rises  up 
away  from  them  in  the  company  of  the  sharp-swift  clear  wind,  until 
he  gained  the  breadth  of  his  two  soles  of  the  ground  of  that  island. 
And  the  women  eagerly  bade  him  welcome,  for  they  knew  him 
[before],  and  when  they  saw  the  tent  great  fear  seized  them.  It  was 
then  the  women  inquired  of  the  Curairé  Crookfoot,  "  Who  are  the 
people  of  yonder  frightful  tent  ?  " 

Spake  the  Curairé  Crookfoot :  "  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway, 
Gold-armed  Iollan,  son  of  the  King  of  Almain,  Buinné  Rough-strong, 
son  of  the  King  of  Africa,  and  Ciabhán  White-knee,  son  of  the  King 
of  Eanlaithe,  are  the  four  who  are  in  that  tent,  and  the  heavy-sodded 
earth  never  put  upon  its  back  four  the  like  of  them,  for  they  are  the 
most  powerful  of  the  strong  men,  and  the  noblest  of  the  noble,  and 
the  most  valiant  of  champions,  and  the  most  active  of  heroes,  and  the 
most  admirably- worded  of  men,  and  the  men  of  best  knowledge  of 
the  human  race." 


(1)  Literally  "  and  they  leave  very-much  of  life  and  health  to  the  king  ". 

(2)  Literally  "  sea- weedy  ". 
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lp  annpm  abubaipc  Ciceall,  ""Ní  mói'oe  dp  meap-na  oppa- 
pcm."  "Nd  h-abaip  na  paob-bpiacpa  beag-caipbeaca  pin  a 
mgean,"  ap  an  bpaoi1,  "  agup  muna  mbeab  ceap  agup  cinearh- 
lacc  an  cSpoca  t)eips  beab  piop  na  bcpéanpeap  úb  agac-pa, 
óip  íp  annpúa  acd  mip  cpóóa  na  cpóóacca,  agup  méap-rheaóan 
na  míleaó,  agup  uppa  caca  na  gcpioc2,  agup  bapanca  copanca 
cdic,  agup  pig-bile  na  cpóibeacca,  aigne  gan  loinpógaó  .1.  Cot) 
mac  "Rig  na  hlopuaióe."  Comnigeap  an  banplaic  an  pile  na 
pocaip  pern  an  oióce  pm3. 

Gcc  ceana  cugabap  ap  an  oióce  pm,  gup  éipig  an  spian 
50  n-a  lan-poillpe  ap  n-a  iridpac,  agup  cdmig  an  Cupaipe 
Camcopac  pe  buabaib  an  bpuic  a  bcip,  agup  cdmig  bo'n  pobal 
a  pababap  na  maice  pin,  a^up  éug  pgéala  na  mban  íongancac 
pm  bo  Cob.  lp  annpm  abubaipc  bumne  bopb-cpéan,  "  t)o 
pacamn  leac  a  lollam  Óp-apmaig,"  ap  pé,  "b'péacam  an  bpuil 
ceap  an  cSpoca  t)eip5  map  acd  a  piucaó,"  agup  édngabap  50 
huip  an  loca  Idin-óeipg  pm,  agup  níop  péababap  bul  pab 
laniie  laoic  X)e^  loc  beapg  pm  ap  amrheapapoaoc  an  ceapa,4 
agnp  annpin  abubaipc  Cob  pip  an  bpile,  "  Cabaip-pe  íapacc 
an  bpaic  pm  barh-pa  50  bpéacamn  cionnup  cd  Cacaip  an 
cSpoca  t)eip5  be'n  caoib  apcig." 

"Ni  pacaip,"  ap  bumne  bopb-cpéan,  "  óip  ní  beipeann  an 
bpac  leip  ace  aon  bume  arhdm,  agup  ap  Í5Y>á<b  c'omig,  nd 
coipmipg  an  cupup  umam  pém,"  ap  pé.  Cug  Cob  an  ceab  pm 
bó5,  5b  hainileipo".  lp  annpm  bo  cuip  bumne  bopb-cpéan  a 
bpac  caca  mine,  agup  bo  §aib  an  bpac  ap  uaccap  a  geal-apm, 
agup  céib  1  5-cumap6  na  gaoice  géap-piúblaige,  agup  bo  gab 
leacab  a  bd  bonn  ap  lap  an  oiledm.  lp  annpm  cugabap  luce 
an  oiledm  ppapa  biana  Xy^a  n-apmaib  bmbpaice  paip,  agup 
cpornap  bumne  bopb-cpéan  a  ceann,  agup  leigeap  caipip  na 
ppapa  pm,  50  bcug  agaib  pd'n  gcacaip  50  neirii-rheipbce7,  agup 
bo  gab  05  cuapgam  cdic  50  coicceann,  gup  cuip  a  paib  ainuig 
cipceac  b'a  n-anti-óeóm  ;  agup  an  uaip  bo  pug  íomab  na  larh 
paip,  agup  eiugab  na  bcporhpluag,  cug  bic  bo-dipiingce  oppa, 

1  The  last  ten  words  are  from  H.  2  Thus  A  25.     A  adds  "  bair  aigh 

na   ccuiraidh  ".  3  The   last   eleven   words   are   from   H,    but   I   edit 

"an  oidche"   for    "andoiche",   and    "  coinnigheas  "    for    "  coinghios " ;    both 
"  eongbhaigh"  and  "  coinnigh"  are  still  in  common  use.  4  The  last  four 
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Then  said  Eiteall,  "No  greater  for  that  is  the  heed  we  pay  them. " 
"Do  not  speak  those  foolish  unprofitable  words,  maiden,"  said  the 
draid,  "  for  were  it  not  for  the  heat  and  fieriness  of  the  Red  Stream 
you  would  [soon]  know  those  strong  men,  for  it  is  there  is  the  valiant 
portion  of  valour,  and  the  middle-finger  of  heroes,  and  the  battle- 
prop  of  countries,  and  the  sustaining  warrant  of  all,  and  the  King-tree 
of  heroism,  the  mind  without  turning — Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way." The  chief tainess  keeps  the  poet  along  with  herself  that 
night. 

Howsoever,  they  bore  away  that  night  until  the  sun  rose  with  its 
full  light  upon  the  morrow,  and  the  Curairé  Crookfoot  landed  through 
the  virtues  of  the  mantle,  and  came  to  the  tent  where  these  chiefs 
were,  and  brought  to  Cod  tidings  of  those  wonderful  women.  It  was 
then  Buinné  Rough-strong  spake,  "  I  would  go  with  you,  Gold-armed 
Iollan,"  said  he,  "  to  see  is  the  heat  of  the  Red  Stream  [as  great]  as 
its  boiling  is."  And  they  came  to  the  brink  of  that  full-red  lake,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  pass  over  even  the  length  of  a  hero's  hand  of  that 
red  lake  through  the  immoderateness  of  the  heat.  Then  said  Cod  to  the 
poet,  "  Give  me  the  loan  of  that  mantle  until  I  try  how  is  the  city  of 
the  Red  Stream  on  the  inside." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  said  Buinné  Rough-strong,  "  for  the  mantle 
brings  with  it  only  one  person,  and  for  the  love  of  your  generosity  do 
not  prevent  me  making  the  journey,"  said  he.  Cod  gave  him,  reluc- 
tantly, leave  to  do  that.  Then  Buinné  Rough-strong  did  on  his  battle 
garment,  and  took  the  mantle  over  his  bright-weapons,  and  goes  in 
the  power  of  the  sharp -travelling  wind,  and  gained  the  breadth  of  his 
two  soles  of  the  middle  of  the  island.  Then  the  people  of  the  island 
despatched  impetuous  showers  of  missile  weapons  at  him ;  but  Buinné 
Rough-strong  stoops  his  head  and  lets  those  showers  pass  him,  till  he 
turned  his  face  for  the  city  unflinchingly,  and  began  to  strike  down 
all  in  common,  so  that  in  spite  of  themselves  he  drove  to  the  inside 
all  who  were  on  the  outside.  And  when  the  multitude  of  [hostile], 
hands  reached  him,  and  the  bulk(1)  of  the  great  hosts,  he  inflicted  on 

words  are  from  H.  5  H  reads  ' '  Aontuigheas  Cod  sin  dó,  gér  dhoiligh  leis  é  ".. 

6  Thus  A  25.     A  has  "  a  ccoimas".     L  "  a  gcumasg".  7  Thus  L.      A  has 

"  go  neamheirbhfa  ",  the  combination  "  mhth"  is  sounded  like  "  f  ". 


(*)  Literally  "  thickening." 
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agup  nuaip  cdini^  íomat)  na  ^caé  ap  bumnc  bopb-cpécm 
b'imcig  p6in  1  muin$in  (i  bpuic  11  gcéabóip,  agup  bo  cuaib  t>o'n 
pobal  'na  pabaoap  na  o"air<5101(5  pin  cilc.  Ggup  bo  pcap  50c 
aon  biob  po  leic  pdilce  poiriie,  a^up  bo  bi  peipean  05  cabaipc 
pgeala  a^up  cuapap^bdil  luce  na  cacpac  a^up  ceapa  a£up 
cmnedla  an  cSpoca  Úeipg. 

Ggup  51Ó  móp  a  nbpaoioeacc  bo  bdoap  Idn  O'ea^la  Óuib, 
a^up  [a]  beag-mumncipe.  Ip  annpm  bo  cuip  Giceall  peapa 
a^up  ceacca  50  pigcib  an  bomam  uaiéi  ;  ap  Ocúp  50  "Rig  na 
hGpia  TYloipe  b'mnpm  na  cpom-bdime  pm  Oó.  Ip  annpm  Oo 
cuip  Rig  na  hQppaice  p^éala,  agup  peapa  uaió  gup  na  pigcib 
eile.  Cdinig  annpm  50  hacgeapp  Cuipeann  cpéan-builleac 
TCig  na  hQppaice,  a^up  t)aipe  t)éabpolaip  "Rig  na  hGncuaice, 
a$up  "Raigne  "Rop^-leacan  "Rig  na  hGi^ipce,  a^up  lopuaó  mac 
t)ealbaig  "Rig  na  hlopuaibe,  a^up  bpocaip  béal-paippm^  TCig 
na  bea^-mnpe,  a^up  pocpac2  piocrhap  "Rig  Qlbann,  agup 
paccna3  pdéac  "Rig  éipeann,  a^up  bpeapal  béal-óeap^  "Rig 
Jpéa^,  a^up  Lampopo  Ldm-paba  "Rig  Loclann,  agup  Siceap4 
Súil-geal  "Rig  Sacpan,  a^up  Coipeann  paobap-beap^  "Rig 
Ppanc,  a^up  Smnpeap  Sdlpaba  "Rig  na  ^Caoileac,  a^up  an 
t)onn  t)ub-copcpa  "Rig  na  ^Conceann,  a^up  Gmon  'fianzac 
"Rig  na  ^Coicpe,5  a$up  TTIicéal  "R15  na  bpeap  bpionn,  agup 
"Rioipe  an  Jleanna,  a^up  "Rig  Cipe  an  Óip,  a^up  mópdn  [oe] 
pigcib  eile  nac  n-aiprhigceap  ann  po. 

G^up  ap  bceacc  X)e'r\  cpom-pocpaibe  annpm,  bo  cuip  "Rig 
an  Oomam  ceacca  uaib  50  "Rig  na  h-lopuaibe,  a^up  50  "Rig 
na  h-Gppaice,  agup  50  "Rig  na  h-Glmdmne,  a^up  50  "Rig  na 
h-éanlaiée,  agup  édn^abap  na  beag-pigée  i  bcimcioll  an 
Gipb-"Ríg.  G$up  b'piappuig  an  c-(5ipb-"Ríg  óíob,  "cpéaO  cug 
an  cdip  no  an  capcuipne  05  a  ^clomn  aip  pern,  cap  upmóp 
piog-maicne  an  bomam,  a^up  maice  piogpa  an  bomam  1m 
pappab-pa  ann  po?" 

""Nd  bíoó  lon^nab  ná  loménuó  agab-pa  uime  pm,"  ap  "Rig 
na  h-lopuaióe,   "  óip  bo  gababap  peace  pig  béa$  ó'n  lopuaió 

1  Thus  L.     A  has  "  a  hhrataigh".     "bruit"  and  "brait"  seem  to  be  used 
equally  often  in  this  text  as  the  gen.  of  "  brat ".  2  "  Fagarthach",  in  L. 

3  Thus  H  and  L,  but  A  has  "  Fiachadh  ".  4  L  has  "  Sitiol  Sulmhar". 

5  L  has  "  Ei  na  gCatceann". 
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them  innumerable  loss  ;  but  when  the  multitude  of  the  battalions 
came  upon  him,  he  himself  straightway  departed,  trusting  in  his  mantle, 
and  went  over  to  the  tent  where  the  other  heroes  were.  And  each 
one  of  them  separately  bade  him  welcome,  and  he  was  giving  them 
tidings,  and  an  account  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  of  the  heat  and 
fires  of  the  Bed  Stream. 

And  although  great  was  their  [power  of]  enchantment,  they  were 
full  of  fear  of  Cod  and  of  his  good  band.  It  was  then  Eiteall  sent 
from  her,  messengers^)  and  envoys  to  the  Kings  of  the  world,  and  first 
to  the  king  of  Great  Asia,  to  tell  him  of  that  heavy  band.  It  was 
then  the  king  of  Africa  sent  from  him  word  and  messages  to  the  other 
Kings.  There  then  came  in  short  time  Tuireann  of  the  Strong-blows, 
King  of  Africa,  andDairé  Bright- tooth,  King  of  Antuaith,  andBaighne 
Broad-eye,  King  of  Egypt,  and  Ioruadh  son  of  Dealbhach,  King  of 
Norway,  and  Brotair  Wide-mouth,  King  of  the  Small  Island,  and 
Eotrach  the  furious,  King  of  Alba,  and  Fachtna  Eáthach,  King  of  Erin, 
and  Breasal  Bed-mouth,  King  of  Greece,  and  Lamport  Long-hand,  King 
of  Lochlann,  and  Sitear  Bright -eye,  King  of  England,  and  Toireann 
Bed-blade,  King  of  Erance,  and  Sinnsear  Long-heel,  King  of  the 
Kyles,  and  the  Dark-purple  Dun,  King  of  the  Houndheads,  and  Amon 
Gantach,  King  of  the  Coitre,(2)  and  Michael,  King  of  the  White  Men, 
and  the  Knight  of  the  Glen,  and  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Gold,(3)  and 
many  other  Kings  who  are  not  mentioned  here. 

And  on  that  numerous  multitude's  coming  there,  the  King  of  the 
World  despatched  messengers  to  the  King  of  Norway  and  to  the  King 
of  Africa,  and  to  the  King  of  Almain,  and  to  the  King  of  Éanlaith,  (4) 
and  those  good  Kings  gathered  round  about  the  High-king.  And  the 
High-king  asked  them  :  "  What  was  it  made  their  sons  treat  him  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  beyond  the  multitude  of  the  world's  princes  and 
the  kingly  chiefs  of  the  world  who  are  in  my  presence  here  ?  " 

"  Neither  wonder  at  it  nor  be  jealous  about  it,"  said  the  King 
of  Norway,   "for  seventeen  Kings   from   Norway  have   gained   the 

(L)  Rather  "  tidings."     "  Ciorfios  air  "  means  "  send  for  him."  (2)  Aliier 

"  of  the  Cat-heads."  (3)  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Land 

of  Gold.     One  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  mentions  it,  "  Sweet  is  the  voice  of 
man  in  the  Land  of  Gold."  (4)  These  were  the  fathers  of  Cod,  and  the 

men  who  were  with  him  besieging  the  city.     This  episode  is  very  Irish. 
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Ríogaóc  an  Domain,  a^up  111  mó  'ná  cpi  pig  be  b'  cine-pe 
bo  gab  í." 

"Cm^im   anoip,"  ap  TCig  an   Domain,    "50  bpuil  an   mac 

mcanmnac  mop-ai^eancac  aed  agaO-pa  ag  biiil  a  noiuig  na 
pipe1  agnp  na  paipbine  bo  pinneaó  06*  1  mbpomn  a  riidcap 
.1.  50  ngeabab  an  boitian  mop  50  h-iomldn." 

"  Cd  occ  mic  béa^  be  clomn  a^ab-pa,  agup  ni'l  ace  cpiúp 
agam-pa,  agup  ni  paoilim  ^up  mó  cuib  na  n-occ  mac  béa^ 
pm  a^ab,  'nd  cuib  mo  cpiúip  mac-pa." 

t)o  coip^eabap  b'd  n-iomapbdó  annpin,  a^up  cuabap  ap 
paicce  cacpac  an  cSpoca  Deipg,  ap  an  bcaob  eile  be'n  loc, 
agup  bo  có^babap  poible  béal-paipppmge  a^up  boca  biona 
bpuimneaca  pe  caob  an  loca  pm.  Ip  annpm  bo  cuaió  pig  an 
Domain  agup  TCig  na  h-Gncuaice  50  h-tjip  an  loca  Idn-beipg, 
ag  béanaiti  lon^ancuip  be'n  cSpoc  Deapg,  a^up  b'piappuig 
"Rig  na  h-Gncuaice  be  "Rig  an  Domain,  "cpéab  bo  beip  an  ceap 
íonsancac  po  'pari  eppuc2  iib  peoc  gac  ppuc  eile?" 

Dubaipc  an  pig,  " peace  gcloca  cd  'pan  cppuc2ub  liom-pa," 
ap  pé,  "  agnp  ip  cuib  ^á  mbuaib  gibe  ppuc  no  mnbeap  'na 
^cmpéeap  iab  ip  ^ndéac  leip  beic  'na  óoigip  bonn-puab  beapg- 
lappac  an  peab  biab  na  cloca  pm  ann." 

"  Q^up  an  bpuil  aon  nib  bo  coip^peab  ceap  no  cmeall 
an  cSpoca  Deipg  peo?"  ap  pé. 

"Cd,"  ap  "Rig  an  Domain,  "  a^up  ip  caipipe  liom-pa  a 
piop  a  beic  a^ab-pa,  6ip  cd  cloc  buabac  agam-pa  peoc  50c 
doc  eile,  agup  an  naip  cuipceap  pan  eppuc2  i,  cpdgann  1 
^céabóip,  agup  bo  ^eabcap  na  cloca  eile  pe  n-a  ^cnuapac,3 
ap  an  bepdec.  Ggup  pop,  1  ^Cacaip  na  [bepi]  mbeann  'par» 
Qpia  mom  cd  an  cloc  pin  bo  gnib  an  ppuc  bo  cpdgab,  agup 
cd  1  bpiop  agup  1  bpaipbme  6umn  aon  pibipe  bo  ceacc  50 
Cup  na  bepi  mbeann  a  gup  an  cloc  pm  bo  bpeic  uainn  50 
h-aim-beónac,  a^up  50  bpdgamn-pe  bap  obann  an  oibce  pm. 
Ggup  cd  cpi  céab  pibipe  n-apmac  ion-comlann  05  coiméab 
an  cuip  pm  agup  na  gcloc  acd  ann.  G^up  ni  móp  be  baomib 
piam  [p'á']  bcugap  piop  an  p^éil  pm." 

Qcc  ceana,  cdpla  pd  'n  am  pm  ^iolla  ^pdóa  be  mumncip 

1  MS.  "piepe".      2  (3)  MS.  "ppuic",  "eppwe".      3  MS.  "scnópac". 
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Kingship  of  the  World,  and  not  more  than  three  Kings  of  your  race 
have  gained  it." 

"I  understand  now,"  said  the  King  of  the  World,  "that  the 
proud  high-minded  son  which  you  have,  is  hankering  after  the  vision, 
and  the  prophecy  which  was  made  him  in  his  mother's  womb,  namely, 
that  he  would  gain  the  Great  World  entirely." 

"  You  have  eighteen  children,  sons,  and  I  have  only  three,  yet  I 
do  not  think  that  the  share  of  those  eighteen  sons  of  yours  is  greater 
than  the  share  of  my  three  sons." 

They  ceased  their  disputing  then,  and  went  out  upon  the  lawn 
of  the  City  of  the  Red  Stream,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and 
they  raised  wide-mouthed  tents,  and  ridgy  shelter-booths,  by  the 
side  of  that  lake.  It  was  then  the  King  of  Antuaith  and  the 
King  of  the  World  went  to  the  edge  of  the  full-red  lake,  marvelling 
at  the  Red  Stream.  And  the  King  of  Antuaith  asked  the  King  of 
the  World,  "  What  brings  the  wonderful  heat  into  this  flood  beyond 
every  other  flood?  " 

The  King  answered :  "  Seven  stones  that  I  have  in  that  stream," 
said  he ;  "  and  it  is  part  of  their  virtue  that  whatever  stream  or  river- 
mouth  in  which  they  are  placed,  always  turns  to  be  a  dun -red  blaze 
of  crimson  flame  so  long  as  the  stones  shall  be  in  it." 

"And  is  there  anything  that  would  prevent  the  heat  or  blaze  of 
this  Red  Stream  ?  "  said  he. 

"There  is,"  said  the  King  of  the  World,  "  and  I  think  it  friendly  (?) 
to  let  you  know  it,  for  I  have  a  stone  of  virtues  beyond  every  other 
stone,  and  when  it  is  put  into  the  stream  it  dries  up  at  once,  and  the 
other  stones  may  be  gathered  up(x)  on  the  bottom.  And,  moreover,  it 
is  in  the  City  of  the  Three  Bens  in  Greater  Asia,  that  that  stone  is 
which  dries  up  the  stream,  and  it  is  in  knowledge  and  prophecy  for 
us  that  one  knight  shall  come  to  the  City  of  the  Three  Bens  and  bring 
from  us  that  stone  in  our  despite,  and  that  I  shall  die  a  sudden  death 
upon  that  night.  And  there  are  three  hundred  armed  knights  fit  for 
conflict  guarding  that  tower  and  the  stones  that  are  in  it.  And  it  is 
not  many  people  I  have  ever  let  know  of  that  fact." 

Howsoever,  there  happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  favourite  servant 

(l)  Literally  "  are  found  to  gather  them  on  the  shore." 

N 
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Ríg  na  bpeap  bpionn  u^  éipceacc  pc  cóthpdb  an  pí£  a^ 
mnpm  an  pgéil  pin  do  Rig  na  h-Gncuaiée,  (^u^  Gpeabap 
Gpéan-luac  ainm  an  Jiolla.1  Ggup  ódmij  annpin  50  "Ríg  na 
bpeap  bpionn,  a^np  cii^  na  p^éala  pm  Do  75cm  puipeac.  lp 
annpm  t>o  óuip  13  í§  na  bpeap  bpionn  an  peap  céaona  ^o 
Cot)  mac  "Rig  na  hlopuaióe  D'mnpin  an  pgéil  pin  06,  ajup 
t)'d  pdó  pip  peióm  peap  an  Domain  00  peacnaó  ap  peaó  na 
huaipe  pin.  v 

lomrnpa  CmD  a^np  a  óeag-iiiiiinncipe  Do  cean^laoap 
cóiiiaiple  cpéaD  Do  óéanpaDaoip,  "  t)o  béapa  péin  córiiaiple 
riiaic  óaoib."  a]^  bmnne  bopb-cpéan,   "  íp  cóip  oéanaiii." 

"  Cá  cómaiple  pin  ?"  a\\  CoD. 

"TThpe  Dul  G]\  ceann  [na]  cloice  zá  í  Drop  na  ocpí 
mbean[n]  mp  an  Gpia  lilóip,  a^np  cuipió-pe  ceallrap  Dpaoió- 
eacca  m'  bup  bcimceall  50  ceacc  Dam-pa  cu^aib,  a^up  na 
Déanaió  acc  Dímbpíg  De  ^ac  níó  peapca,  óip  ip  oeapb  bdp 
"RÍ5  an  "Domain  Do  úeacc  iap  mbpein  na  cloice  úo  uaió.  t)o 
cmneao  ap  an  ^cómaiple  pm,  a^np  D'pd^  bumne  bopb-cpéan 
íomapca  beacaó  a^np  plámce  aca,  asup  Do  lei5  1  ^ceann 
aipnp  agnp  ímceacca  é.  Ggup  1  ^ceann  aimpipe  na  óiaió 
pm,  íap  n-imceacp  Dó,  cdpla  Dpoiceao  móp  ap  abamn  mapa 
Do  bí  íDip  ód  oiledn,  a^up  mópdn  De  colnaib  a^up  De  coppaib 
50  gcpéaccaib  íomóa  oppa  ap  ^ac  caob  De'n  opoiceao  pm, 
a^np  mópdn  De  ceannaib  cupaó  ap  gablaib  a5iip  ap  beapaib2 
ap  ^ac  caob  Dé,  op  ínp  an  DpoiciD  pm.  Go"up  cdpla  míleaó 
móp  calma  óó  ann,  agnp  [a]  ncc  pe  cappai^  móip  cloice 
a^np  é  cpéaccac  cpóilmnceac  ay>  ocpéijean  a  cmo  pola. 

t)o  beannmg  buinne  t)opb-cpéan  Dó  a^up  D'ppea^aip  an 
míleaó  calm  a  pm  :  a5up  D'piappmg  p^éala  na  móp-éacc  pm, 
agnp  an  dip  ihóip  pm  Dé,  a^up  o'ppea^aip  an  peap  gonca 
map  po  é. 

"  Qn  t)peólamn  an  rip  'a  bpml  cu,  a^up  mipe  pém  ba 
"Rig  óí3,  agup  rdim^  ban-acac  caillige  o'dp  n-ionnpaióe,  a^V 
£115  pi  dp  cupaó  a^np  cac-míleaó  oppamn,   a5iip  rd  pí  anoip 

1  The  last  forty-seven  lines  of  text  are  from  L  alone  ;  the  others,  curiously, 
omit,  thus  rendering  rather  ohscure  what  follows,  and  showing  what  vicissitudes 
the  story  must  have  gone  through.  2  Last  six  words  from  H. 

3  "  hu  ri  oirre  "  in  H. 
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■of  the  King  of  the  White  Men(1)  listening  to  the  King's  discourse 
when  he  was  telling  that  story  to  the  King  of  Antuaith,  and 
Treabhar  Strong-swift  was  the  fellow's  name.  And  he  came  then 
to  the  King  of  the  White  Men  and  gave  him  those  tidings  without 
delay.  Thereupon  the  King  of  the  White  !Men  sent  the  same 
man  to  Cod,  son  of  the  King  of  Norway,  to  tell  him  that  story, 
and  to  hid  him  avoid  the  strength  of  the  men  of  the  world 
for   that   time.(2) 

As  for  Cod  and  his  good  men,  they  took  counsel  as  to  what  they 
should  do.  "I  shall  myself  give  you  good  counsel,"  said  Ruinné 
Rough- strong,  "  which  it  were  right  to  follow." 

"  What  counsel  is  that  ?  "  asked  Cod. 

' {  That  I  should  go  for  the  stone  that  is  in  the  tower  of  the  Three 
Bens  in  Greater  Asia,  and  do  ye  put  an  enchanted  covering  round  about 
you  until  I  come  to  you,  and  make  light  of  everything  henceforth,  for 
it  is  certain  the  death  of  the  King  of  the  World  will  come  to  pass  after 
carrying  away  that  stone  from  him."  That  council  was  decided  on, 
and  Buinné  Rough-strong  left  them  blessings  and  farewell  (3),  and 
launched  himself  on  his  journey  and  wanderings.  And  in  the  course 
of  a  while,  thereafter,  on  his  departure,  he  chanced  upon  a  great 
bridge  over  a  sea  river,  that  was  between  two  islands,  and  many 
bodies  and  corpses  with  many  wounds  upon  them  on  each  side  of  that 
bridge,  and  many  heads  of  heroes  on  forks  and  on  spits  on  each  side  of 
it,  above  the  margin  of  that  bridge.  And  he  came  then  upon  a  great 
valiant  champion  with  his  breast  against  a  great  rock  of  stone,  and  he 
full  of  wounds  and  gashes  and  his  blood  leaving  him. 

Buinné  Rough-strong  saluted  him,  and  that  valorous  hero 
answered.  And  he  asked  him  the  history  of  those  great  deeds 
and  of  that  great  slaughter,  and  the  wounded  man  answered 
him   thus : 

u  Dreólainn  (4)  is  the  country  in  which  you  are,  and  I  myself  was 
King  of  it,  and  there  came  against  us  a  giant  hag,  and  she  wrought 
for  us  a  slaughter  of  heroes  and  champions.     And  she  is  now  asleep 

(*)  Whose  daughter  Cod  bad  rescued.     See  pp.  63  ff.  (2)  Literally 

"  throughout  that  hour."  (3)  Literally  "  much  of  life  and  health." 

(*)  I  have  met  this  name  in  other  Irish  stories. 

N2 
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'na  cot)laó  ap  láp  an  bpoióib  dt>,  a^up  mopdn  be  óoppaib  na 
mion-óipneac  bptiigce1  ap  ^ac  caob  t)i." 

Ggup  a  haicle  na  mbpiacap  pn  puaip  "Ríg  na  t)peólainne 
bdp,  agup  bo  cuaió  binnne  bopb-cpéan  cnm  an  bpoicib  agup 
t>o  éonnaipc  an  ban-acac  caillige  pm  'na  coipcim  puain  agup 
píop-óoblaca.  G^ur  bo  cuip  a  handl  agup  a  puanpabac2  i 
bpab  ó'n  bpoiceab  amac  é.  lp  annpm  bo  cuaió  buinne 
t)opb-épéan  op  cionn  na  caillige  pin,  agup  bo  ptíib  map  po. 
"G  Cailleac,  b'péabpamn  tail  capc  bd  mba  dil  liom  péin, 
agup  mííp^ólab  ap  bo  coblab  cu,"  agup  bo  có^aib  cloc  op 
cionn  an  bpoicib  agup  bo  buail  an  cailleac  ap  Idp  a  hucca 
agup  bo  cuip  conn  bubpola  cap  a  béal  amac.  G^up  a^3 
éipge  óí  bo  cuip  cloc  'na  pirm  paca4  1  mbpmnn  na  caillige, 
agup  £115  an  cailleac  móp-puapslab  ap  a  bpdgaib  bo  cup 
na  cloice  aipci.  C115  buinne  bopb-cpéan  béim  cloióim  bí 
5UF  P5aP  a  ceann  agup  a  colann  péiceamail  ó  céile.  Ggnp 
céib  bumne  bopb-épéan  cap  an  bpoiceab  anonn  an  uaip  pm. 

loméupa  "Rig  an  t)omam  agup  a  riunncipe,  bo  cóipigeabap 
a  bpobla  a^up  bo  h-ac-nuabaó  a  bcemce  agnp  a  bcmeala 
leó,  agup  bo  caiceabap  a  mbiaóa  nearh-dppaóa  agup  a  nbeoca 
milpe  meipsearhla,  agup  'na  óiaió  pm  cu^abap  cuca  a 
^cpmceópaib  ceóil-bmne  caom-céabac[a]  a^np  bo  canabap 
ceól  píp-bmn  píceaitiail  bóib  pó'n  am  pm.  lomcupa  Cuib 
agup  a  beag-iimincipe :  ap  n-imceacc  mic  "Ríg  na  hGppaice 
an  oibóe  pm  tiaca  bo  caiceabap  a  mbiaba  paopa  pó-caicme 
a^up  a  nbeoca  o"aP5a  gabdlca  mine  meip^eamla,  agup  íap 
pm  bo  pnaoibeabap  plac  na  n-iongnaó.  Ip  annpm  abnbaipc 
Cob  pe  n-a  óeag-ifmmncip.  "  Gn  dil  lib  bul  50  "Rig  an 
boriiam  ap  cuaipc  b'a  péacam  cpéab  é  an  póg5  acd  ai^e?" 
Gbubpabap  pan  ^up  cóip  pm  bo  óéanam.  Ip  annpm  cugabap 
an  buióean  calm a  Cupabca  cpóóa  pm  a  n-aipm  cuca  agup 
ba  pamailce6  pe  pmcne  píog-bpmgne  beallpaó  a  n-apm  agup 
a  n-éibig  05  ceacc  b'ionnpaibe  peap  an  bomam  an  can  pm. 

Ggup  cdinig  pibipe  an  uaip  pm  peac  uaip  eile,  be  ceaglac 

1  L  "  na  noirnibh  mionbliruighte  " .  2L"a  huanf  ach  ' ' ,  A  25  ' '  a  srannf  ach ' ' . 
3  A  "  ar".  4  "  na  colg  ratha  rion  luaithe  "  in  L  and  A  25.  5  A  "  so  ",  L 

"sogha",  A  25  íl.  soighe",  from  which  I  edit  as  above.  6  A  generally  uses 

this  form  ;  A  25  has  simply  "  samhail "  ;    L  is  intermediate,  "  samhuilt ". 
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in  the  midst  of  yonder  bridge,    and  many  on  each  side   of  her   in 
bruised  fragments  (1)." 

And  after  those  words  the  King  of  Dreólainn  died.  And  Buinné 
Rough-strong  went  to  the  bridge  and  he  saw  that  hag  of  a  giantess  in 
&  fit  of  sleep  and  deep  slumber.  And  her  breath  and  her  snoring  drove 
him  out  far  from  the  bridge.  It  was  then  Buinné  Rough-strong  came 
above  that  hag  and  spoke  thus  :  "  Hag,"  said  he,  "I  could  pass  by 
thee  if  I  wished  it  myself,  but  I  shall  wake  thee  out  of  thy  sleep," 
and  he  raised  a  stone  over  the  bridge,  and  smote  the  hag  in  the  middle 
of  her  breast,  and  she  sent  out  of  her  mouth  a  wave  of  black  blood. 
And  as  she  rose  he  sent  a  stone  flying  into  the  hag's  chest  (2),  and  the 
hag  gave  a  wide  opening  to  her  throat  to  put  the  stone  oat  of  it 
Buinné  Rough-strong  dealt  her  a  sword  stroke,  so  that  he  parted  her 
head  and  her  sinewy  body  from  one  another,  and  thereupon  he  passes 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 


As  for  the  King  of  the  World  and  his  people,  they  set  in  order 
their  tents,  and  their  fires  and  lights  were  renewed  by  them,  and  they 
partook  of  their  fresh  meats  and  their  sweet  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
after  that  they  brought  to  them  their  music-sweet,  gentle -stringed 
harpers,  and  they  sang  ever-melodious,  fairy -like  music  to  them  at  that 
time.  As  for  Cod  and  his  good  people,  on  the  departure  of  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Africa  from  them,  they  partook  of  their  free  easily-eaten 
meats  and  their  drinks,  rough,  fermented,  mild,  intoxicating;  and 
after  that  they  whittled  at  the  rod  of  wonders  (3).  It  was  then  Cod 
spake  to  his  good  people  :  "  Would  ye  like  to  go  visit  the  King  of  the 
World  to  try  what  cheer  he  has  ?  "  They  answered  that  it  were  right 
to  do  so.  It  was  then  that  vigorous,  valorous,  valiant  band  took  to 
them  their  weapons,  and  it  was  like  the  lights  of  a  royal  palace  the 
gleam  of  their  arms  and  armour  as  they  came  towards  the  men  of  the 
world  at  that  time. 

And  at  that  time,  of  all  times  (4),  there  came  a  knight  of  the  house - 


(1)  Literally  "  in  pieces  small-bruised." 

(2)  This  appears  to  mean  "down  her  throat."  (3)  See  above,  pp.  117-119. 
(4)  Literally   "beyond  another  time." 
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l^í^  (in  uomam,  dinar  ap  pobal  an  Rig  pém,  agup  oo-óí  na 
rjií  coinnle  popg-gopma  pin  amuig  o'd  lonnpai&e,  agup  céib 
í  bcaipib  agup  1  bcpomnéalaib  btíip,  a^up  oo  bí  map  pin  aga 
paba,  agup  iap  n-éin$e  bó  t>o  ínmp  bo'n  l^í^  50  pababap  cpi 
pléíbce  bonn-puaóa  beapg-lappacu1  a^  ceacc  b'tí  lonnpaióe. 
t)dla  Óuib,  t>o  poinn  p6  a  mmnncip  agup  ip  6  pomn  cu^  pé 
appa,  peap  bo  cup  in  50c  dipt)  be'n  cpluag  oíob,  agup  map. 
bo  bí  ^ac  agaió  ap  Cob2  peac  ^ac  bume  eile  ip  é  dipb  a 
bcdpla  é,  mp  an  dipt)  a  pababap  cpí  TCigée  bo  bí  'na  ^cdipbib 
oile  05  "Rig  an  tDomain  .1.  "RÍ5  na  Sopca,  "Ríg  Inpe  hOpc,  agup- 
Ríg  na  hGncuaice,  agup  bo  pmneabap  caop  meap^ca  a^up 
buaióeapca3  be  na  pluagaib  1  n-alc4  na  hnaipc  pin,  agup  ní 
héibip  a  n-tíipeam  ap  cuic  le  Cob  1  n-alc  na  hnaipe  pm. 
Ctgnp  cdinig  lollan  Óp-aprnac  cum  na  coba  eile  bíob,  map 
paib  "Ríg  ppainc,  "RÍ5  na  Siopaile5,  a^up  "Ríg  na  hGappdmne, 
agup  ba  óó-dipmigce  b'píop-eólac  ap  cuic  pe  hlollan  iap  pm, 
agup  ódimg  Ciabdn  5^1115ea^  ^0'11  ca0^  ei^-e  bíob,  a^np 
édpla  RÍ5  Sacpan  agup  "Rig  eile  ap  lapéap  an  bomam  bó, 
agup  ní  héibip  dipearh  no  mnpm  ap  éuic  le  Ciabdn  Jlungeal 
be'n  puaéap  pm.  Ip  annpm  b'ionnpuigeabap  na  caéa  céab- 
paóaca  pin  a  céile.  Gcc  cd  ní  ceana  :  bd  bcea^rhaó  bo  mac- 
no  bo  bpdéaip  ap  gualamn  pip  aca  bo  paoilpió  gup  bé 
ndmaib  no  eapcapab  bo  beaó  ann,  agup  níop  b'  íon-dipiingce 
ap  óuic  le  Cob6,  le  hlollan,  agnp  le  Ciabdn  Jlúingeal,  bíob ; 
agup  ba  cnma  pm  1  bpappaó7  ap  éuic  be  na  pluagaib  péin 
pe  céile.  Góc  cd  ní  ceana,  édpla  "Ríg  na  hlopnaióe,  "Ríj 
Tnpe  hOpc,  agup  "Ríg  na  Sopca8pe  céile,  agup  bo  cuimn[ig]eabap; 
a  bpíoc  agup  a  bpolcanap  b'd  poile,  gup  ba  comóuicim  bóib 
na  bcpiap  ap  an  mdig  pm. 


1  Thus  L,  but  A  has    "  sluagh  don  ruadh  dearg  lasrach",  H   "tri  croinu. 
donnruadha  deargcorcra  " .  2  This  is  not  very  plain.     The  others  omit. 

3  A  "  buadhartha  ",  L  "  buadhearga  ",  from  which  I  edit  as  above.  4  A,  as 

usual,  reads  "  [a]  nalte  na  huaire  sin  ".  5  L  reads  "  Fraince"  and 

"  Teasáile  ".  6  H  reads  this  passage  as  follows  :  "  Cuireas  Cod  Iollan  fo  árd 

dona  sluaghaibh  agus  Ciabhan  fo  ard  eile,  agus  ionnsuigheas  féin  iad  ina  n-eidir 
mheodhan.  Ciodhtrácht  do  ronsat  na  curradha  calma  céadfadhacha  sin  caorrthann 
cumuisge  cumbuartha  dona  slóghaibh  fo  chéadoir,  ionnus  gur  theitsiod  ochtar  dá 
righthibh  riú  gan  airiogh  ar  ar  mharbhsat  duaisle  agus  d'ardmaithe,  d'ógaibh  agus 
d'anradhaibh  agus  go  leór  eile  o  sin  amach.     Agus  airistear  orra  nach  mór  gur  mó 
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hold  of  the  King  of  the  "World  out  of  the  tent  of  the  King  himself, 
and  he  beholds  those  three  blue-eyed  candles  [of  valour]  outside, 
coming  towards  him,  and  he  falls  into  trances  and  swoons  of  death, 
and  he  was  thus  for  a  long  time.  And  after  his  rising  again  he  told 
the  King  that  there  were  three  brown-red  mountains  of  crimson  flame 
coming  towards  him.  As  for  Cod,  he  divided  his  people,  and  this 
was  the  division  he  made  of  them, — to  put  a  man  in  each  quarter  of 
the  compass  [facing]  the  host.  And  as  every  face  was  turned  towards 
Cod  beyond  everybody  else,  the  quarter  in  which  he  chanced  was  the 
quarter  in  which  were  three  kings  who  were  dear  friends  of  the  King 
of  the  World,  namely,  the  King  of  Sorcha,  the  King  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  King  of  Antuaith.  And  they  made  a  mingled,  troubled  ball 
of  the  hosts  in  the  joint  of  that  hour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  that  fell  by  Cod  in  the  joint  of  that  hour.  And  Gold-armed  Iollan 
came  to  the  other  portion  of  them,  where  were  the  King  of  Trance, 
the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it  were  incalculable 
by  a  man  of  true  knowledge  all  who  fell  by  Iollan  after  that.  And 
Ciabhán  White-knee  came  to  the  other  side  of  them,  and  the  King  of 
England  and  another  king  from  the  west  of  the  world  met  him,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  tell  all  who  fell  by  Ciabhán  White- 
knee  in  that  rush.  It  was  then  the  sensible  battalions  attacked  one 
another.  Howsoever,  if  a  son  or  a  brother  chanced  to  be  at  the 
shoulder  of  any  man  of  them  it  would  have  been  thought  that  it  was 
an  enemy  or  foe  who  was  in  it,  and  it  was  not  to  be  reckoned  all  who 
fell  of  them  by  Cod,  by  Iollan,  and  by  Ciabhán  White-knee  ;  but  that 
was  nothing  compared  with  all  of  the  hosts  themselves  who  fell  by 
one  another.  Howsoever,  the  King  of  Norway  (x),  the  King  of  the 
Orkneys  (*),  and  the  King  of  Sorcha  (2)  met  one  another,  and  they 
minded  them  of  their  [former]  fury  and  enmity  against  one  another, 
so  that  the  whole  three  of  them  fell  together  [mutually  slain]  on  that 
plain. 

marbhsiod  diob  no  do  marbhadar  féin  dar  oile  tre  mire  agus  mi-cbéill  an  tréan 
ndúsgadh  tugadh  orra  fo  cbéadóir.  Filleas  Cod  agus  a  clhias  deagh-laoch  da 
phuible  as  a  h-aitble.  Eo  eaithsiod  a  mbi  ronrpa  don  oidhche  sin  go  subhach 
soimheanmnach . 

7  Thus  I  edit  the  "  bhfara  "  of  A.     The  others  omit. 

8  L  reads,  corruptly  and  carelessly,  "  Ei  Sacsan,  agus  Ei  Hior,  agus  Ei  Franc  ". 


H  See  p.  73.  (2)  See  pp.  73  and  83. 


íHi        eaócraa  cloiNNe  rí;§  no  h-ioRuaióe. 

(I  haiéle  na  móp-olc  pin  cdmij  Coo  a^up  a  beag-rfiuincnp 
o'á  bpobal  pém  agup  ge'p  móp  eapba  peap  an  bOThain  6'n 
cpoin-copann  pm  ba  rhó  eapba  Ciuo  agup  a  Óeag-riiuincipe  pd 
Duinne  bopb-ópéan.  lomcupa  buinne  bopb-ópéan,  mnipceap 
ponn  pcal  cile.  Qp  bpdgbdil  an  bpoicib  bó,  ni  cian  bo  cuaio 
an  can  ódpla  "Ríg-caóaip  po-rhóp  bó,  agup  céib  apceac  ínnci 
gan  puipeac1,  agup  ba  hil-gpéapac  íongancac  ápo  dluinn 
beagóéanca  an  oún  pin,  0511  p  ní  bpuaip  be  óaoirub  nmci 
acc  aon  pibipe  ariidin,  íap  gcaicearh  upmóip  a  aoipe,  agup 
macaorii  65  am-ulcac2  neaiii-dppaió,  agup  cailleac  cpíona 
cpom  liac  capaccac3  be'n  leic  be'n  bpuigin,  agup  caop 
b'iapann  aic-leagca4  1  n-imeall  na  ceineaó  aca.  Ggup  a^ 
pmóe  bo  buinne  bopb-cpéan  bo  beapg  an  caop  1  gcéaboip, 
agup  ap  na  paicpin  pm  bo'n  írimnncip  t>o  bí  apcig,  bo 
éipgeabap  mle  agup  bo  cugabap  ceópa  póga  óó,  agup  bob' 
íon^na  le  bumne  bopb-épéan,  agup  b'piappuió  pgéala  be'n 
bea^-buibm  pm.  Gg-up  bo  ppea^aip  an  peap  ba  pine  aca  é, 
agup  íp  eaó  abubaipc: — 

11  Qn  lpbéipne6  an  cpioc  po  'na  bpml  cu,  a  line  TC15  na 
hGppaice.  t)o  cdmig  piapc  cugainn,  agup  bo  605am  dp 
móp-épéab,  agup  bo  rhapb  dp  nbaome  mle  na  óiaió,  agup 
C115  pi  dp  pluag  agup  dp  pocaióe  oppamn,  lbip  65  agup 
dppaió,  lonnnp  nac  maipeann  agumn  ^á^  plóg  a$up  b'dp 
pocaibe  acc  a  bpml  aim  po.  Ggup  b'pdgabap  á]^  pinpipió 
1  bpíop6  agup  1  bpaipcme  againn  an  cpdc  bo  lappab 
an  caop  'pan  cemió  50  bciocpaó  bumne  bopb-cpéan  mac 
"Rig  na  hGppaice  cugainn  agup  50  bpóippeaó  pé  oppamn 
ó'n  éigean  pin  'na  bpuilmíb,  agup  50  muippeaó  an  piapc 
íongancac  úb." 

Ggup  bo  ppeapbalab  agup  bo  ppiéealaó  50  huapal  onópac 
é  an  oióce  pm,  agup  b'éipig  50  moc  ap  n-a  riidpac.  Ip  annpin 
abubaipc  an  peap  aopba  :  "  G  rhic  TC15  na  hGppaice ;  ip  íonann 
acaip  barfi-pa  agup  bo'n  rhacaoifi  65  úb  bo-ci  cupa,  agup  ip  í  an 
cailleac  ub  dp  mdcaip  apaon,  agup  b'aon  coipceap  agup  b'aon 


1  H  "  gan  uirisiomh".  2  Thus  H.     L  and  A  25  have  "naoidheanda",  A 

iolcrothach  ".  3  L  has  "  casaightheach  " .  4  A  "  at  leathghtha  ",  L 

aithleighteach",  from  which  I  edit  as  above.         5  Thus  L.     A  has  "  aniobire", 
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After  those  great  deeds  of  evil,  Cod  and  his  good  men  came  to  their 
own  tent,  and  though  great  was  the  loss  of  the  men  of  the  world  from 
that  heavy  inrush  (*),  greater  was  the  want  of  Cod  and  his  good  men 
after  Buinné  Rough-strong.  As  for  Buinné  Rough-strong,  that  is  here 
told  for  another  while.  After  his  leaving  the  bridge  it  was  not  far  he 
went  when  he  chanced  on  a  very  great  royal  cathair,  and  he  goes  into 
it  without  delay,  and  variegated,  wondrous,  high,  handsome  and 
well-made  was  that  dim,  and  he  found  no  people  in  it  except 
one  knight  only,  who  had  spent  much  of  his  span-of-life,  and  a 
young,  beardless,  youthful  lad,  and  an  ancient,  bent,  grey,  coughing 
hag  on  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  and  they  had  a  ball  of 
refined  iron  on  the  brink  of  the  fire.  And  on  Buinné  Rough-strong's 
sitting  down,  the  ball  instantly  reddened,  and  when  the  people  who 
were  inside  saw  that,  they  all  rose  up  and  they  gave  him  three  kisses  ; 
and  Buinné  Rough-strong  marvelled  and  asked  tidings  of  that  small 
band.  And  the  eldest  man  of  them  answered  him,  and  'twas  what 
he  said : — 

"  Isbéirné  is  this  country  in  which  thou  art,  0  son  of  the  King  of 
Africa.  There  came  to  us  a  worm  and  it  swallowed  (2)  our  heavy 
flocks,  and  it  slew  all  our  people  after  them,  and  it  wrought  a 
slaughter  of  our  hosts  and  people,  both  young  and  old,  so  that  none 
of  our  hosts  or  people  are  alive  except  all  who  are  here.  And  our 
ancients  left  it  in  presage  and  prophecy  to  us,  that  when  the  ball 
in  the  fire  would  light-up,  Buinné  Rough -strong,  son  of  the  King  of 
Africa,  would  come  to  us  and  relieve  us  from  that  distress  in  which 
we  are,  and  would  slay  that  wonderful  worm." 

And  he  was  attended  and  served,  nobly  and  honourably,  that 
night,  and  he  rose  early  on  the  morrow.  Then  said  the  aged  man  : 
"  Son  of  the  King  of  Africa,  I  and  yonder  young  lad  whom  thou 
seest  have  the  same  father,  and  yonder  old- woman  is  the  mother  of 
both  of  us,  and  of  one  conception  and  one  birth  are  we  both.  But  not  the 


A  25  "  Iosbuirne".  6  H  "  i  bfaisdine  agus  i  bfiortarngaire",  A  reads 

"bhfiodhar",  perhaps  for  <(  fioghair",  "figure". 


(^Literally  "noise."  (2)  Literally  "chewed. 


18G  eaÓERCI   ClOlNNe   RÍ§   NO   1 1-lOlvMJGlÓe. 

coipbeapc  i'iini  apaon.  Ggup  nf  hionann  beaéa  ap  ap  hoileaó 
pmn  ,i.  ímii1  (in  6éat)-beaéa  oo  cugaft  bo'n  rfiacaoiii  65  úo, 
agup  516  bé  oilceap2  ap  mm  ap  bcúp,  nf  6uipeann  aoip  nd 
upóóit)3  cnp,  qic  bió  píop  :  agup  ap  beaéa  na  nt)aome  eile 
do  lioilcaO  mipe,  agup  wmc  pm  cdim  dppaió  map  po."  lp 
annpin  abubaipc  buinne  bopb-épéan  :  "Déancap  eólap  na 
"Rí-piapca  pm  bam."  Céib  an  ínacaoiii  65  agup  bumne  bopb- 
épéan  map  a  pail)  an  piapc,  a§up  íp  annpm  puapabap  an 
piapc,  05  péacam  agnp  05  cimceallao  na  caópac,  b'á  péacain 
an  bpéaopaó  bnl  apceac.  Q^np  6  nap  péab,  t>o  liiib  í  pém 
cimóeall  na  cacpac  arrung,  a^up  éu^  bninne  bopb-cpéan  upcap 
be'n  pig-cpaoipig  bi  'na  Idnti  ap  an  bpéipc  ^up  cmp  an  cpleag 
cpice  bo'n  caob  eile,  a^up  annpm  £115  béim  be'n  lann  leacan- 
glaip  bo  bi  'na  Ichrh  a\\  an  bpéipc  ^up  buam  a  ceann  bi.  "Ro 
gab,  cpaé,  luógdipe  dbbal  an  pibipe  inn  an  gniorh  pm4,  a^up 
cdn^abap  an  bnióean  bo  bi  po  glap  amac  le  Uiégdip  ífioip. 
lp  annpm  £115  an  cailleac  bo  bi  pan  ^caépaig  piécioll5  óip 
ap  a  pababap  íomab  buaó  aip,  bo  Óumne  bopb-épéan,  a^up 
íp  naióe  ^oipéeap  piécioll  "Rig  na  hGppaice  6  pom  a  leic, 
a^np  be  peóbaib  maióe  an  boiiiam  é. 

G^up  b'pa^  an  beag-laoc  an  cacaip  pm,  a^up  ni  h-aiépipceap 
a  miceacc  50  pdmig  bo'n  dpia  lllóip,  agup  lap  nbul  mp  an 
bpaiéce  bó,  bo  £65  pobal  piop-dknnn  50  ^cleapaib  ^pdmeariila. 
G511P  an  can  bo  conncabap  móp-óea$lac  na  cacpac  an  pobal 
pm  édn^abap  bo  béanairi  lon^ancaip  na  cimcioll,  óip  ba 
h-ion^na  leó  éa^parhlacc  an  pobail.  G^np  nuaip  puaip  bmnne 
bopb-épéan  pop^la  luce  na  caépac  amuij  ó'n  gcaéaip,  céib 
cpíoéa  no  50  pdmi^  bopap  an  buna,  a^np  céib  apceac.  Ggup 
íaóap  an  bopap  'na  óiaib6,  agnp  CI15  bdp  obann  aégeapp  o'd 
bpuaip  apcig  be'n  ceaglac,  agup  £115  cuaipc  con  6  n-a  cuamne7 
05  mm-iappaib  na  caépac  no  50  bcdpla  an  cloc  bo  bí  t>'[á^\ 
lappaió  óó. 


1  íl  omits  this  passage. 

2  A  reads  "  do  hoiltir  ",  L  "  gidh  be  hoiltear  ",  from  which  I  edit  as  above. 

3  Thus  L.     A  has  "  urchar".  4  The  last  eleven  words  are  from  H. 
5  Thus   L   alone.       A  reads    "  Sithal  ",   A   25    "  Siteall  ",    H    "  siothal  ", 

L  27  "sitheal",  an  uncomDion  word  meaning  "bowl." 
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same  was  the  food  upon  which  we  were  reared  ;  for  poison  was  the  first 
food  that  was  given  to  that  young  lad ;  and  whosoever  is  reared  upon 
poison  at  the  first,  neither  age  nor  harm  affect  him  through  time 
eternal :  and  it  was  on  food  [the  same  as  that]  of  other  people  that 
I  was  reared,  and  therefore  am  I  aged  like  this."  It  was  thenBuinné 
Rough-strong  said  :  "  Let  me  be  shown  the  way  to  that  mighty  worm." 
The  young  lad  and  Buinné  Rough-strong  go  to  where  the  worm  was, 
and  it  was  then  they  found  the  worm  looking-about  and  going-round 
the  city  trying  if  she  could  get  in.  And  since  she  was  not  able  to 
get  in,  she  coiled  herself  round  about  the  cathair  on  the  outside  ;  and 
Buinné  Rough-strong  gave  a  cast  of  the  royal  javelin  that  was  in  his 
hand  at  the  worm,  so  that  he  sent  the  spear  through  it  to  the  other 
side,  and  then  he  dealt  a  stroke  of  the  broad-green  blade  upon  the 
worm,  so  that  he  smote  the  head  oh0  her.  Thereupon  great  joy  of 
that  deed  seized  the  knight,  and  the  company  who  were  under  lock 
came  out  with  great  rejoicing.  It  was  then  the  old  woman  who  was 
in  the  cathair  gave  a  golden  chess-board,  in  which  were  many  virtues, 
to  Buinné  Rough-strong,  and  it  is  from  it  the  name  of  the  "  King  of 
Africa's  Chess-board  "  has  been  given  ever  since,  and  it  is  [one]  of 
the  precious  jewels  of  the  world. 

And  the  good  hero  left  that  cathair,  and  his  journeyings  are  not 
told  until  he  reached  Great  Asia  ;  and,  after  his  going  into  the  green 
[of  the  city],  he  raised  a  truly-beauteous  tent  with  [performance  of] 
terrific  feats.  And  when  the  great  household  of  the  city  beheld  that 
tent,  they  came  round  about  it  to  wonder  at  it ;  for  they  marvelled  at 
the  strangeness  (x)  of  the  tent.  And  when  Buinné  Rough-strong  got 
a  number  of  the  people  of  the  city  outside,  away  from  the  city,  he  goes 
through  them  until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  dún,  and  he  enters  it. 
And  he  closes  the  door  behind  him,  and  deals  quick  and  sudden  death 
to  all  of  the  household  whom  he  found  inside,  and  he  gave  the  "  visit 
of  a  hound  from  its  whelps,"  closely-searching  the  cathair,  until  he 
met  the  stone  that  he  was  seeking. 


6  H  adds  "  ni  is  doiche  no  do  riocht  aon  neach  don  teaghlach  é 

7  Thus  L  and  A  25.     A  is  corrupt  and  illegible. 


(x)  Literally  "  variety";  but  the  word  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  in  th 
tale  in  the  sense  of  "  beauty." 


188        eaócraa  cLoiNMe  rí<§  íui  h-iomicnóe. 

Ggup  'oo  |uij5  uippi,  agup  bo  óuip  1  gcuibpeaó1  a  p^éice  í, 
agup  cdinij  50  bopap  an  'oiínu,  agup  bo  bí  pluag  na  cacpac 
ag  cocailc  na  cponfi-calThan  50  niaca  neapc-éalma  a  ocnucioll 
cm  cmp,2  agnp  t>o  luaé-puapgail  buinne  bopb-cpéari  an 
bopap  agup  cdmig  amac  op  an  Oopap  cum  na  paicce, 
cignp  cugaOap  plóig  na  cacpac  ppapa  biana  O'd  n-apmaib 
t>o-pulan5  t>ó,  níop  b'iomlaiO3  $an  íoc  pm,  óip  Oo  C115  buinne 
bopb-épéan  malaipc  ^onca  t>o  gac  aon  bíob  pd  peac,  a^np 
pdgbap  cop  na  Ocpí  mbeann  íappin  ;  a^up  ní  h-aicpipceap 
pgéalaióeacc  aip,  no  50  pdinig  50  Cacaip  na  5CI06  nOeap^ 
'pan  éigipc. 

Ggup  pdmig  Oopap  an  Oúna,  agup  o'iapp  a  popglaó,  agup 
céiO  an  Ooippeóip  o'd  mnpm  Oo'n  "Ríg  .1.  mac  "Ríg  na  hGppaice 
beic  'pari  bopap.  Ggup  aOubaipc  an  "Rig  a  leigean  apceac, 
agnpbo  pmneaó  pm  i  gcéaOóip  leip  agup  pdilcigeap  na  h-uaiple 
1  gcoiccmne  poniie*,  agup  00  ppeapcalaó  50  huapal  onópac  é. 
lp  ^eapp  50  Ocdmi^  an  ooippeóip  an  Oapa  peace  apceac  agup 
b'  mmp  Oóib  aon  ó^laoc  beic  'paT1  oopap  a^up  beapc  geal  mine, 
a^up  aOubaipc  an  "Rí£  a  leigean  apceac  agup  Oo  pmneaó  arhlaió, 
agup  édinig  ap  Idp  an  Oúna.  Ip  annpin  o'piappuig  an  "Rig 
p^éala  6é,  agup  aOnbaipc  an  ^aipgióeac  gup  b'é  pém  lollan 
Qpm-óeaps  mac  "Rig  an  t)orham,  agup  gup  05  cópuigeacc 
uuiíine  bopb-cpéan  mic  "Ríg  na  hGppaice  cdimg  pé,  Oo  pdpuig 
a  baile  acapóa,  .i.  baile  "Rí£  an  t)omam,  agup  Oo  rhapb  mópdn 
t>'d  rrminncip  agup  t>o  pug  cloc  na  mbua6  uaió. 

Ip  annpm  aOubaipc"Rí5  na  héigipce,  uzá  bumne  bopb-cpéan 
1  ngeal  pe  n-a  cionncaib  pém,5  ap  dp  gcumap."  t)o  b'píop  óó, 
a^  an  dóbap  gup  ab  05  "Ríg  na  h-éi^ipce  00  h-oileaó  "Rig  an 
(Domain.6  Ip  annpm  Oo  lomneaó7  agnp  00  luac-peapgaó  pd 
bmnne  óopb-cpéan  map  Oo  cualaió  an  cóiiipdó  pm  "Ríg  na 
héigipce,  agup  Oo  éipig  'na  colamam  cóiíi-óípeac  'na  ceapc- 
peaparh,  agup  00  éucnó  amac  ap  an  bpaicce,  agup  Oo  lean 
lollan  Gpm-óeapo"  amac  é,  agup  níop  b'pdilce  capaO  um  cuipm, 
pdilce  na  Oeipe  Oeag-laoc  pm  o'd  céile.     lp  annpm  aOubaipc 

1  p  "  accomhroidh  ".  2  The  last  eight  words  are  from  H.  3  L  has 

tl  nior  bhairliogan  gan  ioc  sin  '\     A  25  "  nior  bairleagan  ".     A  has  "fioch.  "  for 
"ioc".  4  The  last  six  words  are  from  H.  5  Thus  L.     p  reads 

"  angioll  risin".     A  has  "  geal  le  na  chior  féin".     H  ''angioll  re  na  chiontaibh. 
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And  lie  seized  it  and  placed  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield  ;  and  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  fortress,  and  the  host  of  the  city  were  digging 
the  heavy  earth  furiously  and  powerfully  round  the  tower ;  and 
Buinné  Boughstrong  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and  came  out  upon 
the  green,  and  the  hosts  of  the  city  cast  at  him  impetuous  showers 
of  their  insupportable  weapons  ;  and  that  was  not  an  exchange  with- 
out repayment,  for  Buinné  Boughstrong  gave  each  separate  one  of 
them  a  wound  in  return  ;  and  he  leaves  the  tower  of  the  Three 
Bens  after  that,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  him  until  he  reached  the 
city  of  the  Bed  Stones  in  Egypt. 

And  he  reached  the  door  of  the  dun  and  demanded  admittance  ;(l) 
and  the  porter  goes  to  tell  the  king  that  the  son  of  the  King  of  Africa 
is  at  the  door.  And  the  king  hade  let  him  in,  and  that  was  at 
once  done.  And  the  nobles  welcome  him  generally,  and  he  was 
treated  nobly  and  honourably.  Brief  time  it  was  until  the 
porter  came  in  a  second  time  and  told  them  that  there  was  a 
single  young  hero  at  the  door,  and  white  garments  on  him  ;  and  the 
king  bade  let  him  in,  and  it  was  so  done,  and  he  came  into  the  middle 
of  the  dun.  Then  the  king  asked  tidings  of  him,  and  he  said  that  he 
himself  was  Bed-armed  Iollan,  son  of  the  King  of  the  World,  and 
that  it  was  in  pursuit  of  Buinné  Boughstrong,  son  of  the  King  of 
Africa,  he  came,  who  had  ravaged  his  paternal  town,  the  town  of  the 
King  of  the  World,  and  who  killed  many  of  his  people,  and  who 
brought  away  from  him  the  Stone  of  Yirtues. 

It  was  then  the  King  of  Egypt  said,  "Buinné  Boughstrong  is,  in 
pledge  of  his  own  crimes,  in  our  power."  That  was  true  for  him,  for 
this  cause,  that  it  was  with  the  King  of  Egypt  the  King  of  the  World 
had  been  reared.  It  was  then  Buinné  Boughstrong  flamed  up,  and 
was  seized  with  sudden  anger,  when  he  heard  that  talk  of  the  King 
of  Egypt ;  and  he  arose,  a  straight  column,  standing  upright,  and  he 
went  out  upon  the  green,  and  Bed-armed  Iollan  followed  him  out, 
and  it  was  not  the  welcome  of  a  friend  to  a  feast,  the  welcome  of  those 
two  good  heroes  to  one  another.     It  was  then  Bed-armed  Iollan  said, 

ar  ár  gcumas  do'n  chor-so  ".  6  The  last  sixteen  words  are  from  A  25.     p  says 

he  was  "na  oide  ag  r.  an  domhain".  7  L  has  (l  lonnadh"  and  omits  "fa", 

p  has  "  londoigheadh  uime  ". 

(l)  Literally  "  asked  opening." 
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lollan  Gpm-óoapg,  "  Cop^aió  ceaglaó  an  "Rí^,"  ap  pé,  ''50 
bpéacaim  péin  agnp  mac  "Rí^  na  liGppaice1  córiipac  pe  ceile." 

lp  cmnpm  t>o  íonnpmóeaOap  an  Oiap  Oeaglaoc  pe  ééile, 
a^np  00  ponpac  córhpac  péi£  pmlceac  popbapca  poi[p]maca 
bonn-mall  bap-luac  béim-ldiOip,  051m  no  50  n-dipmigceap 
gainim  mapa  no  Ouillióe  peaóa  no  Opúcc  pop  péap2  no 
péap  pop  paiéée,  no  péalceanna  aoip,  ní  hdipimigceap  a 
^cu^aoap-pan  oe  cneaóaib  a^np  Oe  cpéaccaib  oó-léigip  ap  a 
céile,  agup  oob'  é  cpíoc  an  córiipaic  pm  50  0CU5  bninne 
bopb-épéan  bpaon  bdip  a^up  bea^-paogail  Oo  lollan  Gpm- 
óeaps,  a^up  íap  n-a  paicpm  pm  Oo  TCíg  na  héi^ipce  a^up  tíá 
ceaglac  00  cuaoap  cimceall  mic  TC15  an  t)omam,  a^up  pu^aOap 
leó  50  Caéaip  na  5CI0Ó  n'Oeaps  é,  agup  ní  móp  50  Ocámig 
leip  ceacc  apceac,  an  can  Oo  puaip  bdp  obann  ac£eapp, 
a^up  o'pd5aoap  buinne  bopb-cpéan  'na  aonap  ap  an  bpaicce 
amuig. 

G^iip  00  cuic  t)opéacc  na  hoióce3  ap  6umne  bopb- 
cpéan  annpm,  agup  t>o  CÓ5  pobal  'na  peapam  ap  an  bpaicce, 
a^up  o'paomg  cop  cpéan-móp  cemeaó4  pá  an  am  pm.  t>a 
h-am^apac5  t>o  bí  liumne  t)opb-cpéan  6  cnéaóaib  agup  ó 
cpéaccaib  an  uaip  pm  :  a^up  00  bí  mgean  cpocac  caom-dlumn 
05  "Rig  na  héigipce6,  agup  00  bí  pí  05  péacam  Ómnne  Óopb- 
cpéan  inr  cm  ^cac-iop^ail  pm,  a^up  cu^  pi  peapc  a  hanma  óó, 
a  51m  cáinis  ap  cuaipc  50  bumne  t>opb-cpéan  an  can  pm,  agup 
00  beanm.115  óó  50  ^caomeap7  con'ipáió  051m  50  milip- 
bpiacapaib,  051m  o'ppeagaip  bumne  bopb-cpéan  an  beanncaó. 
lp  annpm  cu^  an  mgean  cloc  buaóa  00  bí  aici  amac  agup  t>o 
cumail  [í]  00  cnéaoaib  agup  00  cpéaccaib  Óuinne  Óopb-cpéan, 
lonnup  ndp  pág  cneaó  no  cpéacc  5011  leigeap  O'd  paib  aip,  pe 
buaió  na  cloice  pm.  G^up  Oo  geall  an  mgean  pic  Rí£  na 
héi^ipce  00  óéanarh  óó. 

Goubaipc  bumne  bopb-cpéan  nap  b'peapp  óó  pic  'nd  cogao 
aige.  Gcc  cd  ní  éeana,  cu^  an  mgean  biaóa  paopa  po-caicme 
óó,  a^up  Oeoca  péime  poineamla,  a^up  00  óaic  bumne  t)opb- 
cpéan     a    leóp-bócam8    Oíob.      lap    pm    céiO    an    mgean    o'á 

:p  spells  this  "na  hathfroige",  and  reads  "eibhgite"  for  "  Egipte ". 
2  p,  which  becomes  much  more  condensed  towards  the  close  of  the  story,  omits 
all  this  verbiage.  3  H  reads  "  tig  ciobar  dorchadh  na  h-oidhche  cuige  ". 
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'*  Keep  back  the  household  of  the  king,"  said  he,  "  till  I  myself  and 
the  King  of  Africa  try  battle  with  one  another." 

It  was  then  those  two  good  heroes  attacked  each  other,  and  they 
made  a  sharp,  bloody,  fierce,  furious,  slow-footed,  quick -handed,  strong- 
smiting  conflict,  and  until  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  leaves  of  the 
wood,  or  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  or  the  grass  upon  the  green,  or  the 
stars  of  the  air  be  enumerated,  all  the  wounds  and  unhealable  gashes 
which  they  gave  each  other  are  not  [to  be]  enumerated ;  and  it  was  the 
end  of  that  fight  that  Buinné  Roughstrong  gave  to  Red-armed  Iollan 
a  drop  of  death  and  shortness  of  life.  And  when  the  King  of  Egypt 
and  his  household  saw  that,  they  came  round  the  son  of  the  King  of 
the  World,  and  they  bore  him  with  them  to  the  City  of  the  Red 
Stones,  and  he  had  but  barely  succeeded  in  entering,  when  he  died 
shortly  and  suddenly  ;  and  they  left  Buinné  Roughstrong  alone  upon 
the  green  outside. 

And  the  darkness  of  the  night  fell  there  upon  Buinné  Roughstrong, 
and  he  raised  a  standing  tent  upon  the  green,  and  kindled  thereafter  a 
great  strong  tower  of  fire.  And  it  was  wretched  that  Buinné  Rough- 
strong  was  from  wounds  and  gashes  in  that  hour.  And  the  King  of  Egypt 
had  a  shapely  gentle-fair  daughter,  and  she  had  been  observing  Buinné 
Roughstrong  in  that  battle- conflict,  and  she  gave  him  the  love  of  her 
soul,  and  she  came  to  visit  Buinné  Roughstrong  then,  and  she  saluted 
him  with  gentleness  of  discourse  and  with  sweet  words,  and  Buinné 
Roughstrong  answered  her  salutation.  It  was  then  the  girl  took  out 
a  stone  of  virtues  which  she  had,  and  rubbed  it  to  the  wounds  and 
gashes  of  Buinné  Roughstrong,  so  that  she  left  neither  wound  nor 
gash  of  all  that  were  on  him,  without  healing,  through  the  virtue  of 
that  stone,  and  the  girl  promised  to  make  peace  for  him  with  the  King 
of  Egypt. 

Buinné  Roughstrong  said  that  he  did  not  care  more  for  peace  with 
him  than  for  war.  Howsoever  the  girl  brought  him  noble  edible 
foods,  and  mild  excellent  drinks,  and  Buinné  Roughstrong  ate  his  full 
of  them.     After  that  the  girl  returns  to  her  sunny-chamber  to  sleep. 

4  H  reads  "  adhnas  tore  tine  treatan  ruaidh  ".       5  A  has  "  hamhgear  ".     6  p  adds 
"  angrionan  os  cionn  na  faichthe  ar  ionidhoidh  uasail  iongantoigh".  7  H  "go 

bithbanda".  L  "  go  carthannach  "         8  H  "  a  lór  dhaothc*hain  ".  A  "  deochain  ". 
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gpiandn  bo  óoblao.  loméíipa  lví^  na  lií'i^ipro,  cap  (hp  bdip 
mic  lví^  an  OoTham,  bo  bf  50  bubaó  bobpónaó  an  omce 
I'm.  loméupa  ()umno  bopb-ópéan,  íap  poillpm$ab  bo'n  Id  ap 
11-d  mdpaó,  bo  cean^ail  a  copp  ma  caé-éibig  caca  agup  cpuaó- 
óóriilainn,  agup  cdinig  amac  ap  an  bpaicóe,  aj^upoo  buail  a  p^iac 
50  calma  cnpaca,  agnp  t>o  cualaó  an  bcicio  pin  1  bppiéib 
na  pipmamenc.  Go"l1P  nuaip  t>o  cualaió  "Ríg  na  h(2ij5ipce 
an  cpom-copann  pin,  cdini^  amac  ap  an  bpaióce,  agup  t>o 
cóihpaic  pé  péin  a^np  "Rí£  na  héi^ipce  pe  céile,  a^up  cu^aoap 
il-iomab  be  cneaóaib  boniine  bó-léigip  b'á  céile.  Occ  cd  ní 
ceana,  bo  cine  an  "RÍ5  le  buinne  bopb-cpéan. 

Ggnp  b'pd^aib  buinne  bopb-cpéan  cpíoca  na  héigipce, 
a^np  ní  h-aiépipceap  pgealmoeacc  aip,  no  50  ptíinig  50  Caéaip 
an  cSpoéa  Oeipg  map  a  paib  aiiiuinncip  péin.  lomcupa  Rí$  an 
t)orham,  an  oibce  pu^ab  an  cloc  uaió  bo  cuic  plmm1  cpom 
ciug  galaip  aip,  agup  ppié  mapb  ma  lombaió  péin  é  ap  n-a 
riidpac.  Qgup  íap  bceacc  bo  ómnne  bopb-épéan  map  a  paib 
a  muinncip  péin,  bo  gababap  Wá  pó^aó  50  bíocpac  agup 
piappmgib  p^éala  óé,  agup  ann  pm  bo  pdib  buinne  bopb-épéan 
an  laoib : — 

Sséala2  leac  a  buinne  5uipb 
Gabaip  bo  pgéala  5cm  peips3 

lpé  pgéala  pm  leac  buipb4 
lngeilc5  bo  ÓU1I56  ón  cSpué  Oeaps. 

buiMNe. 

Cápla  pan  Dpólainn  bíhnn7 

móp-btnóne  'p  bpoióeab  pe  caob 
Gp  nbópcaó  pola  50  h-úp8 

5iolla  púil-gopm  péibce9  paop. 

drá  pa'n  bpoiceab,  cpuag  liom, 
Cuipp  peanga  1  n-eapbaió  a  sceann, 

Ma  plóig  uile  bonn  ap  bonn 

"Re  híbp  ria  bconn  coip  a'p  rail.10 

1  H  slaodan  troim  ghalair.     p  omits.         2  H  omits  this  lay.  3  L  and  A  25 

"  osard  ".  p  "  aosaird  ".  4  L  and  A  25  have  "  is  aon  sgeal  sin  a  shlat  hhuird  ". 
p    "  as  slathurd  ".  5  Thus  L  and  A  25.      A  has  "  ionneall".  6  A  25 

"  chluig  ".  p  omits  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  line,  and  introduces  the  lay  in  the 
following  curious  words  :  ' '  agus  tucsan  na  scela  soin  doibh  go  deadh  [?]  amhoil 
mar  docualabhoir  gottrasda  gurab  uime  sin  do  rindeadar  na  draoithise  .1.  cur.  c.  c. 
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As  for  the  King  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
World,  he  was  sad  and  sorrowful  that  night.  As  for  Buinné  Rough- 
strong,  when  the  day  brightened  on  the  morrow  he  enclosed^)  his  body 
in  his  armour  of  battle  and  hard  conflict,  and  came  out  upon  the  green 
and  smote  his  shield  valiantly  and  vigorously,  and  the  roar  of  it  was 
heard  in  the  expanse  of  the  firmament.  And  when  the  King  of  Egypt 
heard  that  heavy  sound,  he  came  out  upon  the  green,  and  he  [Cod] 
and  the  King  of  Egypt  fought  with  one  another,  and  they  gave  very 
many  deep  incurable  wounds  to  one  another.  But,  however,  the  king 
fell  by  Buinné  Roughstrong. 

And  Buinné  Roughstrong  left  the  lands  of  Egypt,  and  no  tidings 
are  told  of  him  until  he  reached  the  city  of  the  Red  Stream,  where 
his  own  people  were.  As  for  the  King  of  the  World,  the  night  the 
stone  was  taken  from  him,  there  fell  upon  him  a  heavy  severe  fit  of 
disease,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  And  on 
Buinné  Roughstrong's  coming  to  where  his  own  people  were,  they  fell 
to  kissing  him  affectionately,  and  they  ask  tidings  of  him.  And  it  was 
then  Buinne  Roughstrong  spake  the  lay : — 
Buinne  Roughstrong  tell  thy  tale 

Of  the  land  that  thou  hast  sought, 
Fatted  with  the  blood  it  poured 

Thou  thy  sword  from  far  hast  brought.  (2) 

Buistne. 
There  met  us  in  Dreólainn 

Great  hands,  and  a  bridge  beside  them, 
[And]  pouring  forth  blood  freshly 

A  blue-eyed  youth,  exhausted,  noble. 

There  are,  round  the  bridge,  I  think  it  a  pity, 

Slender  corpses,  wanting  their  heads, 
All  the  hosts,  foot  to  foot, 

Beside  the  waves  on  this  side  and  that. 

agus  dolbh  daithgeal  draei  an  laeisi  ".  7  L  reads  "  thárla  sin  dúinne  a 

dhuine".  eL  "  ar  androichead  follamh  go  hur"-  e  Thus- I  edit  the 

"seada"  of  H ;  in  L  "seata".  A  25  "seat",  p  abbreviates  here  more  than 
usual  "  g.  a.  s.  g.  s.  s  ".  10  "  is  teann  trail  "  in  A. 

(])  Literally  "  bound."  (2)  This  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally  : 

Tidings  with  thee,  0  Rough  Buinné,  give  thy  tidings  without  anger.  Those 
tidings  are  ...(?)  the  pasturing  of  thy  sword  from  the  Red  Stream.  Metre  : 
Rannaiiiheacht  Mór,  without  observance  of  alliteration. 
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Sípim1  ap  pémnib  na  n-apm 

a  bea^-amm  bo  béanarh  búimi.2 
Pá  pséal  P"i  pe  nsabcap  spáin 

Sgéal  an  uaip  pin  pá  mbiab  búp.3 

"  CX5  po  an  pséal  b'piappuigip  biom 
a  pip  glic4  na  mbpiacap  mfn, 
Gn  Dpeolamne5  an  cíp  peo  pém, 
'Sip  nrnpe  ané  pá  TCíg  oí. 

"  baogal  buic-pe  bul  pe  caob 
Qn  bpoicib  aj\  caol6  an  cuam, 
Qrd  'na  luige  ap  a  lap 
On  piapc  bo  cuip  típ  na  pluag." 

O'péacap  paobap  m'apm  séap 

TYIaippib  an  pséal  po  cap  m'éip, 
1  n-éipic  ap  rhapb  be'n  cplnag 

beancap  liom7  a  ceann  be'n  péipc. 

Cápla  pan  lopbipne  btjmn 

peap  aopríiap  a'p  macaorh  65, 
Cailleac  cpion  1  scaépai^  tjip 

Cuftabap  bthnn   ceópa  póg. 

'San  5cácpai§  acá  po'n  gleann 
"Rusap  a  ceann  be'n  péipc  pnaibs, 

puaipeap9  ó'n  gcaillig  náp  b'ó^ 
piccioll10  óip  50  n-iomab  buaib. 

Do  ctnc  liom  cea§lac  an  "RÍ05 

Ni  sniorii  pm  pá  béanca  pún, 
lap  mbpipeaó  ctnp  na  'ocp'í  mbeann 

Cngap  liom  an  cloc  ap  gcnl. 

TTIac  TCioj)  an  bomam,  pséal  ba  mó, 

'Na  copap  epó  céib  apeeac, 
'S  "Ri$  na  h-'Gisipce  cuic  liom 

lp  lollan  pionn  na  n-apm  ngeal. 

1  L  and  A  25  both  omit  this  rann.  2  Thus  L  27,  but  A  has  "  nainm  sa 

shloineadh  dinsin  duin  ".  3  L  27  reads  better,  "  sgeala  an  áir  anba  [p  anaboigh] 
úir".  4L  "  a  ghioUa  ghlic  ".  p  "a  ghil  óg".  A  "a  fhir  aobhtha  ",  from 
which  I  edit  as  above.  5  A  &  Lread  "  dúthchos  dúinne  an  tir  so  féin  ". 

6  A  reads  "an  droichead  re  taobh  an  chuain."  7  A  and  p  read  "  uaim  ". 
8  A  reads  "ditceanis  an  piast  ruadh".  9  A  "foris".  10  Thus  L,  which 

here  spells  it  "fichioll".  A  has,  as  before,  "sitiol".  A  25  "siohal". 
L27    "siothal".     p  "sitheal". 
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I  ask  the  warrior  of  the  weapons 

To  make  known  to  us  his  good  name, 
That  was  a  tale  at  which  horror  is  conceived, 

A  tale  in  that  hour  from  which  shall  come  hardships.  (?) 

"  Here  are  the  tidings  you  have  asked  of  me, 
0  prudent  man  of  the  smooth  words, 
This  country  itself  is  Dréolainn  ; 
It  is  I  who  was  yesterday  king  of  it. 

"  It  is  a  danger  to  thee  to  pass  beside 
The  bridge  beside  the  harbour  : 
There  are,  lying  in  its  midst, 

The  serpent  who  wrought  the  slaughter  of  the  hosts." 

I  tried  the  venom  of  my  keen  arms 

(This  story  shall  lire  after  me) 
In  eric  for  all  of  the  hosts  whom  she  slew  ; 

Her  head  is  taken  by  me  off  the  serpent. 

There  met  us  in  Isbirné 

An  aged  man  and  a  youthful  lad, 
A  withered  hag  in  a  fresh  cathair, 

They  gave  to  us  three  kisses. 

In  the  cathair  that  is  beneath  the  valley 

I  took  her  head  off  the  red  serpent ; 
I  received  from  the  hag  who  was  not  young, 

A  golden  chessboard  with  many  virtues.  % 

The  household  of  the  king  fell  by  me  : 

That  is  not  a  deed  of  which  a  secret  should  be  made. 

After  breaking  the  tower  of  the  Three  Bens 
I  brought  back  with  me  the  stone. 

The  son  of  the  King  of  the  "World,  a  greater  deed,^) 

In  a  gory  mass  he  comes  in  ;(2) 
And  the  King  of  Egypt  fell  by  me 

And  Iollan  the  Fair(3)  of  the  bright  arms. 

(x)  Literally  "  story."  (2)  See  p.  191.     He  just  came  into  the  city  when 

he  fell  dead.  (3)  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Fair  Iollan  of  bright  arms  in  the 

prose,  only  of  Iollan  of  the  Eed  Arms,  and  he  was  son  of  the  King  of  the  World. 
It  would  seem  from  the  verse  that  Buinné  slew  three  different  people,  but  only  two 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  prose  narrative.  This  is  very  important,  as  showing 
that  the  verse  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  two,  and  that  the  prose  narrative 
was  founded  upon  it.  p  adds,  if  I  remember  right,  that  it  was  Buinue's  druid 
Dolbh  who  made  the  lay  to  commemorate  his  great  deeds. 

o2 


loo        eaóeraa  cloiNNe  reíg  na  li-iorcucn6e. 

Ní  bpuiapeap  tip  Tnthji  nd  ap  cíp 
CpoiC  map  lollan  na  napm  ngéap, 

]  sCacpaig  na  lllóp-cloc  nOeaps, 
G5  pm  agaib  Ceapb  mo  pséal. 

Q  haicle  na  laoióe  pin  Do  cmpeaó  an  cloc  'pan  cSpnc 
t)eap5  agup  t>o  puapaó  agup  00  ciopmaó  an  ppué  1  ^ceaooip,1 
agup  t)o  cuaió  Cod  a^up  a  riunnncip  50  Caéaip  an  cSpoca 
t)eip5,  o^iiy  cu^aoap  a  bpuapaDap  D'óp  a  gup  b'ionrhap  mnci 
teó,  a^up  cugaDap  ^eappugao  paogail  t)'a  bpuapaDap  innci 
o  pm  amaé,  acc  Giceall  ariiám. 

lomcupa  peap  nt)oriiain,  éusaDap  a  n-aigce  ap  Clamn  "Ríg 
na  hlopuaióe,  a^up  t>o  pmneaoap  úiiila  óóib.2  G5UP  00  ^oipeaó 
"Rig  art  Domain  t>o  CoD  mac  R155  na  hlopuaióe,  a^up  an  méaD  do 
mapbao  De  na  pigcib  pm  pan  ^caopaig,  Do  ^oipeaó  pigée  eile 
'na  n-dic,  D'd  n-oigpib  pém  ;  agup  Do  ^oipeaó  TCíg  na  hlopuaióe 
Do  CeaD  mac  "Ríg  na  hlopuaióe,  agnp  cu^aó  Giceallmap  rhnaoi 
bó,  a^up  cu^aó  pann  De  épí  pannaib  an  Domain  Do  óumne 
bopb-épéan,  a^np  an  méaD  [Do  maip]  De  pigrib  an  t)oriiain  aji 
an  laéaip  pm  éángaDap  D'ionnpaióe  an  áipD-píg  pm,  Do 
cean^al  a  5-cmp  a^uy  a  ^cdipDip  ppip,  a^up  D'  pdgail  cuillioiii 
agup  cnapapDail  naió,  a^up  ciopa  a^up  cdna  cabaipc  Dó~pan  ó 
pin  puap.  Ip  annpm  Do  ^oipeaó  "Rig  na  hCípia  TTIóipe  Do 
lhiceaD,  a^up  édn^aOap  Clanna  Rígéeaó  a^up  cigeapnaib 
Dúiéce  a^up  bapum  agnp  biaócaig  a$up  caoipig  D'd  íonnpaióe 
Do  gabail  popba3  a^up  peapamn  uaió,  agnp  Do  rabaipc  uriila 
asnp  uppama  dó.  "loméupa  "Rig  an  Domain,  .1.  Coo  mac  "Rig  na 
hlopuaióe,  ba  cpom  conaige  [ba]  bmn-béaplac  na  pileaba,  ba 
poilbip  pomeariiail  na  poóaióe,  agup  na  cmeaóaéa,   ba  húmal 

1  p  reads  as  follows : — 

CeanglaiC  a  gcmpp  ma  gcac-beipcib  cara  a5up  ip  í  córhaiple  aip 
ap  cmnpeac  an  cloc  caom-buaóac  éag  bumne  bopb-cpéan  cuca  Co 
cap  pon  cSpuc  Tióeaps  Co  bíobaó  a  ceapa  agup  a  ceanCdla.  Do 
nigiC  aitila  íonnup  sup  coipneaó  agup  gup  cpéan-TrmcaC  Cpaoibeacc 
agup   cpéan  lappaca  an  eppoca  Co  buaóaio  na  cloice  a  ccéaCoip. 

lap  pm  céiC  CoC  cona  mumcip  pan  gcacpaig  50  ppaoca  popniaca 
asnp  50  paccrhap  mop-aisioncac  agup  noc  ap  panpac  no  gup  gabpac 
eiciol  mgean  "Rig  na  hrOpia  ITIóipe  banplaic  na  carpac  agup  gup 
pgaoil  piaC  50c  Cocap  ceangail  Cá  poib  ap  clomn  "Rig  na  h-lopuaiCe. 
Do  corii-aip5peac  an  cacaip  lap  pm,  agup  beipeC  pogaó  a  péaC  agup 
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I  never  experienced  on  sea  or  on  land 

A  fight  like  [that  with]  Iollan  of  the  sharp  weapons, 

In  the  City  of  the  Great  Red  Stones, 
There  is  for  you  the  truth  of  my  tidings. 

After  that  lay,  the  stone  was  placed  in  the  Red  Stream,  and  the 
stream  was  at  once  made  cold  and  dried  up.  And  Cod  and  his  people 
crossed  over  to  the  City  of  the  Red  Stream,  and  they  brought  away 
with  them  all  the  gold  and  treasure  they  found  in  it ;  and  they  gave 
shortness  of  life  to  all  they  found  in  it  from  that  moment,  except  to 
Eiteall  alone. 

As  for  the  men  of  the  "World,  they  turned  towards  the  children  of 
the  King  of  Norway  and  made  submission  to  them.  And  Cod,  son  of 
the  King  of  Norway,  was  named  King  of  the  World ;  and  as  many 
of  those  kings  as  were  slain  round  the  city,  other  kings  from  their 
own  heirs  were  appointed  kings  in  their  places  ;  and  Cead,  son  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  was  called  King  of  Norway,  and  Eiteall  was  given 
him  to  wife  ;  and  a  division  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  World  was 
given  to  Buinné  Roughstrong,  and  all  of  the  Kings  of  the  World  who 
were  on  the  spot  came  to  that  High  King  to  knit  their  sureties  and 
friendships  with  him,  and  to  receive  pay  and  stipend  from  him,  and  to 
give  him  from  that  forward  rent  and  tribute.  It  was  then  Micead 
was  appointed^)  King  of  Great  Asia,  and  the  sons  of  kings,  and  the 
lords  of  territory,  and  barons  and  hospitallers  and  chiefs,  came  to  him 
to  receive  from  him  land  and  territory,  and  to  pay  him  homage  and 
submission.  As  for  the  King  of  the  World,  namely,  Cod,  son  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  heavy  were  fortunes,  sweet-spoken  were  the  poets, 
courteous  and  fortunate  were  the  peoples  and  the  races,   submissive 

biogpaip  gaca  haipm  t»a  bpuaippeac  nrnce  aipce,  lap  mbpeic  buaóa 
ap  a  laocaib  agup  ap  [a]  beag-cupaoaib. 

lomcupa  mumcipe  "Rig  an  t)orham  cia^aib  a  scorhaiple  bpiop  cia  bd 
ngoippibip  aipb-píg  agup  apt  corhaiple  aip  ap  cmnpeac  ceannup  a^up 
caorh  plaiéiop  bo  cabaipc  bo  Cob  bo  bpig  gup  aicnigeabap  50  paift 
cumap  a  caicme  agup  a  copnarha  aige  .  .  . 

This  last  line  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows  the  Irish  form  of  the  proverb, 
"  spend  me  and  defend  me,"  i.e.  "  caith  agus  cosain  mé  ". 

2  p  says  that  it  was  the  king  of  the  white  men,  whose  daughter,  Féithlin, 
had  "been  rescued  by  the  children  of  Norway,  and  the  king  of  Antuaigh,  or 
Antuaith,  her  grandfather,  who  persuaded  the  kings  to  make  Cod  King  of  the 
World.  3  Thus  A  and  H  25,  and  L  has  "ioirbhe". 


(^Literally  "called." 


198        eaóGRCi  cLoniiie  Rig  no  li-iorcuame. 

ai^ioncaó  na  lioi^[e],  agrif  ba  binn-£oclaó  becmcwpe  lc  linn 
cm  c|k'mi)-]ií5  pm,  no  50  bpucnp  btíp.1 


A  has  the  following  colophon 


G^ur  buibeacap  bo  Óia  Uilo-ciiniaocaig  50  bcdinig  liom  a 
cpfocnugab  anoip,  C1511P  beannaoc  Oia  bo  50c  Cpíopcuióe  léigpeap 
Suibe  le  hanam  an  ct  pgpiob  map  po  péin  f.    Yale  lecto[r]. 

pimp. 

aoó  111c  Ooirmaui, 

bo  pspiob  an  beacon  po. 

G5  po  leabap  Comáip  lit  lumig  ap  na  cpíocnaó  peaccuabh  la 
picec  bo  rhibh  lull  an  bliagam  b'aoip  an  cigeapna  .1.  mile  agup 
peace  ccéab  asup  ceatpa  bliagna  béas  1714,  7c.  &c. 

p  ends  thus  : 

"Gzira  bi  eachtra  chloinne  riogh  na  h-Ioruaidhe  an  ecel  sin  anuas,  agus  fos 
goirid  ftreolaigk  cioigaile  na  sc^/oidheachta  don  eachtrasa,  agus  dolbh  daithgheal 
draoi  agus  Cur  aire  Camckosach  do  scriobh  an  eachtrasa  a  ffleascoiph  Gleadh  agus 
anamhlorgoiph  druagh,  agus  gurabi  so  an  ceathramhadh  teanga  in  artarraingeadh 
hi;  agus  do  scaoileadh  righte  an  domhain  da  ceriochffiM  fpein  oshin  amacb. 
Finid.      Amen.      Ailim  trocoire  ar  an  trionoid." 

L  ends  : 

"  Le  Seaghán  0  Domhnaili.  Shim  guidhe  an  leaghthóra  mar  aon  le  n-a  lucht 
éisteachta.     October  the  1st,  1778." 

A  25  ends : 

"  Ag  sin  eachtra  chloinne  E.  na  h-Ioruaidhe  ar  na  cur  i  gceart  crioch  le  Seamus 
mac  Ciamáin  's  an  mbhliadhain  d'aois  ár  dTighearna  1770.  G-uidh  ar  anamnaibh 
mharbh  Purgeadair.  Na  dearmuid  an  sgríobhnóir  Seámus  Mac  Ciarnáin,  agus 
guidh  ar  anani  Mhriartigh  Mac  an  Bháird.     Finit." 
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[but]  spirited^)   were  the  virgins,    and  sweet-worded  were   ladies 
during  the  time  of  that  strong  king,  until  he  died.(2) 

(1)  Or  perhaps,  if  umhall-aigiontach  be  taken  as  one  word,  "  humble- spirited." 

(2)  A,  the  northern  MS.  which  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  test  has  the 
following  colophon : 

"  And  thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finishing  it  now, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  to  every  Christian  who  shall  read  [it],  and  pray  for  the 
soul  of  him  who  wrote  it,  this  way,  itself,  [i.e.  even  so  moderately  well 
as  this.]     Yale  lector. 

"  Finis. 

"HUGH    MAC  DONNELL, 

' '  "Who  wrote  this  trifle. 

"This  is  the  book  of  Thomas  O'Luinigh,  finished  the  27th  day  of  the 
month  of  July  the  year  of  the  age  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  etc." 

p,  the  oldest  MS.,  ends  thus: 

"  So  that  story  down  [to  this]  is  the  Adventures  of  the  Children  of  the  King  of 
Norway;  and  men  of  true  knowledge  call  these  adventures  the  battle-feats  (?) 
of  story-telling,  and  it  was  Dolbh  Bright-hue  the  druid  and  the  Curaire  Crookfoot 
who  wrote  these  adventures  in  poet's  wands  and  in  druid's  tablet- staves,  and  this 
too  is  the  fourth  language  into  which  it  was  translated.  And  the  kings  of  the 
world  were  despatched  to  their  own  countries  from  that  out.  Finid.  Amen. 
I  beseech  the  Trinity  for  mercy." 

The  Munster  MS.  L  ends  thus : 

"  By  John  O'Donnell.  I  beseech  the  prayer  of  the  reader  together  with  those 
of  his  hearers.     October  the  1st,  1778." 

A  25  ends  : 

"These  are  the  adventures  of  the  children  of  the  King  of  Norway,  rightly 
ended  by  James  Mac  Kernan  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  our  Lord  1770.  Pray 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  Purgatory.  Do  not  forget  the  writer  Séamas 
Mac  Ciarnain  [Kernan]  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mriartach  Mac  an  Bhaird 
[Murty  Ward].     Finit." 
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[This  Glossary  contains  chiefly  the  words  that  are  not  found  in  O'Reilly's 
Dictionary,  or  which  are  given  there  with  different  meanings  from  those  found 
in  the  text.  For  the  explanation  of  several  words  in  "  The  Lad  of  the  Ferule  " 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  P.  O'Leary,  of  Castlelyons,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  southern  language  is  unique.     The  figures  refer  to  the  pages.] 


Gcup an,  90.,  also  corhacoupan.    t/u- 

gabap  acupanb'ápean-apmaib 

b'tí  óéile. 
Gbpuap,  38,  very  cold. 
Gnfcleipg,    172,    50   hairhleips,   re- 
luctantly. 
Qipecmi,  6,    fame,  literally    'count'  : 

cf.  English  'account.' 
Gipeaóca,  or  appacc,  128,  monster, 

spectre. 
Qiceao,    114,   often    used  for    acac, 

i.e.  pacac,  giant. 
GiciÓ,    82,    more    usually   acaig,    as 

aiteao  for  acac,  time,  length  of 

time. 
Gicipis,  88,  perhaps  meant  for  gen.  of 

cnceapg,  advice,  warning. 
Glpao,       26,       voracious -swallowing. 

"  G5  alpab  na  peola,'*  song  of 

an  Sioca  'p  a  rhdcaip. 
Grhgap,  100,  used  as  an  adj.,  afflicted, 

pitiable. 
Grhpa,  90,  pip  arhpa,  a  dream  vision. 
Gmuic,  104,  a  common  form  o/amuij 

in    Ulster   and   Connacht,   outside, 

abroad. 
Gm ap,  24,  literally  an  attack,  a  hitting. 

"Rmne  mé  amap  aip,  I  made  at 

him  to  hit  him.     puaip  mé  amap 

aip,  I  got  a  chance  to  hit  him. 
Gn,  112,  i.e.  pan,  remain,  stay. 


Gnaipce,  «.,  34,  br.'th,  soup.  Thus 
pronounced  in  Central  Connacht 
also,  but  more  usually  wiitten 
anbpuic. 

Gncuai(5,  n.,  158,  pig  na  h-On- 
cvjaige,  the  king  of  Antuaigh,  the 
Irish  name  for  Antioch.  In  Lea- 
bhar  Breac,   Gncuaib. 

Gpbnóp,  n.,  50,  high  fame  ;  see 
vjppaónóp. 

Gpsnarh  or  apsnab,  v.,  60,  70,  sailing, 
voyaging.  G5  ap§nab  an  aisém, 
as  apsnarh  na  ppuc-paippge. 

Gcaibe,  «.,  see  peicibe. 

Gcaloipg,  n.,  8,  apparently  the  same 
meaning  as  the  modern  pi  01 5^5, 
a  rabble  (of  children,  cats,  dogs, 
etc.). 

Gcapba,  n.,  158,  patrimony,  paternal 
abode  ;  also  used  as  an  adj.,  188. 


baclamn,  12,  dot.  of  bacla,  the 
hallow  of  the  bent  arm.  Niop 
bpaba  50  bpacaib  mé  sunn' 
qj\  mo  bacalamn.  Munster 
Song. 

ball,  42,  ap  an  mball,  or  ap  ball, 
presently,  on  the  spot. 

bancuipe,  58,  ladies,  a  troop  of 
women. 
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bapamail,  an  equivalent,  a  likeness. 
Oipeababpeacabap  bebaomib 
piam  bo  bi  bapamail  bóib  pan 
aouac  pm,  80,  i.e.  as  many  as 
that,  bapamail  bo'n  cdcpaig 
pm,  the  like  of  that  city.  Also 
an  opinion,  a  surmise.  Cugabap 
cdc  bo  bapamail,  166,  every 
one  surmised. 

[In  modern  Connacht,  50  bap- 
amail means  'middling',  like  50 
peupúnca.  <5°  be  ™aP  ca" 
cu  ?    <5°  bapamail.] 

bdpp,  154,  bdpp  baome,  excess  of 
numbers. 

bapsapnaig,  128,  lamenting.  [Q'lt. 
has  bapcapnac.] 

beas,  36.  lp  geapp  anoip,  beas, 
6  gab  pé,  it  is  almost  no  time 
since  he  went.  bea5  nac, 
almost,  lp  anoip  beag-nac  bo 
gab  pé,  it  was  only  just  now  he 
went,  37,  n.  9. 

béal-psalan,  132,  a  booth,  a  shelter. 
boc  asup  beal-psalan. 

beann,  36,  42,  perhaps  horn.  Na 
5-CÚ15  ceann  na  5CÚ15  mbeann 
aft-up  na  5CÚ15  nrmméall,  of  the 
five  heads,  the  five  horns,  and  the 
five  necks,  I  have  met  this  de- 
scription of  a  giant  in  a  Kerry  folk- 
tale. Cacaip  na  bcpi  mbeann, 
176,  the  city  of  the  three  horns 
(or  hens,  hills?). 

beann -buabmuin  and  beann  buab- 
mamn,  10,  a  horn  for  blowing. 

beann -buabbaill,  128,  id. 

beapac,  32,  sharp -pointed,  prick- 
eared  (?).  CVuap  beapac,  a  pointed 
ear  [of  a  fox],  dice  beapaca 
bappa-cluapaca,  16.  [O'R.  has 
beapac,  prattling,  talkative.] 

béicib,  192,  outcry,  roar  [of  a  shield 
struck] . 

beipbivjgaÓ,  16,  boiling  [in  Munster]. 

beipigce,    24,   boiled.     [In  Connacht 
bpuicce,    cf.    the  remark   of  the 
man    when    he  first    heard 


Munster  Irish,    "beió'    na    pa- 

caib  asamn-ne  baince   nigce 

bpuicce   'p   icce  nuaip    beic' 

muimneac  05  pdb  p-p-d-c-a- 

i-b  b-e-i-p-i-$-c-e  !] 
biabna,  6,  plur.   of  biab,  food:    but 

biaba,    40.      [Compare    piabna, 

plur.  o/piab,  p.  16.] 
blab,  128,  =  blob,  a  fragment,  piece, 
bloips-béimeanna,    42,    resounding 

blows,     bloips,  noise, 
bpoicimps,     also    bpocbanup,    10, 

n.  7,  a  place  where  badgers  are. 
buab-buabmum,   see   beann-buab- 

Tiium. 
búippib,  128,  05  bthppib,  bellowing, 
bumne,  see  po-bumne. 

Capptín  (?),  34. 

Céabna,  154,  156,  usedas  a  noun  under 
the  form  an  scéabna,  the  same 
thing. 

Ceallcap,  178;  cealcap,  108.  Com- 
mon in  the  phrase  which  often 
occurs  of  ceallcap  bpaoibeacca, 
an  enchanted  covering,  a  spell  of 
invisibility.  Gobap  acdpd  muip 
asup  ceallcap  bpaoigeacca 
mme. 

Ceann,  head;  joy.  ITIo  ceann, 
Hail!  ITIo  ceann  pá  bup 
mbeic  annpm,  72,  my  joy 
that  ye  are  there.  1  gceann, 
added  to :  ceap  1  gceann  pirjcca, 
86.  1  gceann,  to  meet :  bul  1 
gceann  RÍ5  na  Sopca,  86. 
■Ramig  i  ^ceann  na  pluag,  90, 
he  reached  and  met  the  hosts. 

Ceipc,  54,  troubling,  questioning. 
Nd  biob  na  geapa  pm  be  ceipc 
oppaib,  let  not  those  tabus  trouble 
you. 

Clipeab  colna,  134,  a  summersault: 
[O' '£.  has  cliopgab,  start,  bounce]. 

Coibpuib,  78,  calm,  settled,  ba  pic- 
civim  coibpuib  na  cuanca. 

Coirhigceac,  156,  a  stranger  ;  see 
comaigceac. 
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CoiTÍilmse,  168.  0$  coimlm^e 
ciúil,  accompanying  music  (?). 

C oi p mo 5 all,  60,  carbuncle. 

Corn  all,  10.  Rmne  mé  mo  cómall, 
I  have  executed  my  commission. 
Com  all,  fulfilment. 

Comaipcuip,  156.  'Na  comne  a^up 
'na  comaipcuip,  to  meet  and 
accost  or  approach  him. 

Comaigceac,  138,  strange,  a  stranger; 
see  coimigceac. 

Cómgaoailceap,  10,  cuipim  l  500m- 
gabdilceap  a^up  1  bpiabnuipe. 

Cómsap,  44,  approach,  nearness,  join- 
ing. 1  scomgap  cinn  agup 
mvjinil,  at  the  joining  of  head  and 
neck,  a  scómpac  a  cinn  a^up 
a  muméil,  68,  id.  1  scom^ap 
'Cipeann  a^up  Qlbann,  32, 
on  the  boundary  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

Comsaipeac,  124,  shouting  (?). 

Com-meapacal,  48,  confusion  (?),  as 
e/meapbal  (?). 

Cómpac,  68  ;  see  comsap. 

Compann,  in  the  expression,  1  5Com- 
pann  (or  gcobpamn,  140)  a 
P5éióe,  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield; 
see  cuibpib. 

Corhcpom,  94,  a  like  weight  or  size. 
Comópom  b'd  inceafi,  its  own 
size  of  his  brain. 

Com-uaim,  98,  alliteration  in  Irish 
verse. 

Conaijje,  perhaps  fortunes,  from 
Conaó,  wealth.  G5  milleab 
biacac  lVhbe  um  a  móp- 
conac.    MS.  of  Cat  Cnuca. 

Conaigeac,  50,  wealthy  (?)  [O'B.  gives 
conaib,  soft,  gentle,  affable]. 

Conpaoioeac,  84,  furious.  Caó 
ceann-dpb  conpaoibeac  bo  ca- 
baipc  bóib.  "  TCo  gab  conpa 
caca  é,"  battle  fury  seized  him. 
MS  of  1  ollan  Qpm-beapg. 

Cop  copaig,  58,  the  prow  (of  a 
ship). 

Cpannftaill,  162,  a  heap  of  wood  (?). 


Cpiocnuig,  106,  literally  finish,  used 
with  córhaiple,  to  settle,  to 
arrange. 

Cpopaip  cpó,  96,  for  copap  cpó, 
a  gory  mass  trampled  down. 

Cúb,  12,  bend.     Cúb  pé  a  §U5n. 

Cuibpib,  128,  and  cuibpeac,  188, 
and  coibpeac,  154,  used  in  the 
expression  1  gcuibpib  a  P5éice,in 
the  binding  or  hollow  of  his  shield: 
see  compann.  I  find  1  gcóm- 
pac  a  p^éice,  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  a  MS.  of  ~\  ollan  Qpm- 
beap5,  and  1  gcpannóig  is  aUo 
used  :  see  94,  n.  2. 

Cuip  ap,  154,  186,  to  oppress,  affect, 
injure. 

Cúipín,  44,  cushion. 

t)eacpai§eacc,  166,  difficulty. 

Déan  aj\,  18,  to  make  for.  Q.5 
béanarh  ap  an  ceac,  drawing 
towards  the  house.  Déanaib 
oppa,  26,  they  make  for  or  at 
them.  t)o  pmneap  uippi,  26,  I 
made  at  her.  Do  pmn  ap  an 
loc,  28,  it  made  for  the  lake, 

Déancúp,  12.  Déancúp  maiceapa, 
makings  of  goodness,  i.e.  peculiar 
excellence  (P).  [O'JS.  has  béan- 
cap,  activity.] 

DírS1^6*  36>  exterminated,  emptied 
of.  Cd  an  cobap  1  nbipg,  the 
well  is  without  water  (in  Munster). 
t>ip5ivj$ab,  extermination. 

Diacpac,  in  the  expression  50  bil 
biacpac,  lovingly  and  fondly. 
[O'R.  has  biocpac,  diligent, 
zealous.] 

Dimbpig,  178.  Deun  bimbpig  be, 
make  nothing  of  it,  despise  it. 

Do.  Ipé  dóbap  pdpaibpé  bóib,  72, 
the  reason  he  ' '  went  for  them  ' ' 
was. 

Dobap-ce6,  74,  a  water-fog.  [I  find 
in  a  MS.  of  Cac  Cnuca  the 
phrase  boi^ip-ceó  bluc-leacan 
bpaoibeacca.] 
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Ooilb,  14,  literally  gloomy,  but  here 
apparently  equivalent  to  boili^, 
difficult.  [O'R.  has  boipb,  hard, 
peevish,  difficult.] 

OoiVbce,  74,  enchantment  (?)  ;  or  the 
comparative  o/boilb,  gloomy. 

Opeip ,  116,#feo  written  bpeap,  speip, 
and  sometimes  gpeap,  a  while,  a 
time,  a  spell  [of  work].  Dean 
bpeip  b'd  pnoibe,  take  a  spell 
at  whittling  it.  Dpeap  map- 
crjigeacca,  a  spell  of  riding. 

Dpuib  le,  28,  approach.  Dpuib  leip 
an  ceme,  come  near  the  fire. 
Ópuib  pé  léi.  he  approached  her. 

Dpuimneac,  86,  ridgy  (?).  Lias 
bpuimneac  be  beap^-óp.  In 
a  MS.  o/CacTnuiselYlocprjime 
and  elsewhere,  I  find  the  expression 
pleas  bpuimneac.  boc  bpuim- 
neac, 186,  a  hooth  with  a  ridgy 
back  (?). 

Duaibpeac,  74,  gloomy,  dark.  Of  a 
fog,  ceó  buaibpeac,  74;  of  a 
face,  bub-éabann  buaibpeac, 
102.  1  nsleanncaib  buba 
buaibpeaca,  Love  Songs  of  Con- 
nacht,  p.  78.  In  a  3IS.  of 
Cac  Cnuca  1  find,  glacabap 
calabpopc  05  mnbeap  buaib- 
peac Duiblmne. 

t)ulca,  desirable  to  go. 

'eagparhail,  108,  122,  strange.  1 
gcpuc  éasparhail,  in  strange 
shape,  pobal  éagpamail,  148, 
a  remarkable  tent,  also  beautiful. 
Níop  b'  éaspamla  irmá  pan 
borhan  no  íab  ap  peabap  a 
nbeilbe,  108.  Níop  b'éaspamla 
bean  pan  borhan  'náí,  142,  there 
was  no  woman  in  the  world  more 
beautiful  than  she. 

'Gibip,  22,  cloca  éibip,  some  sort  of 
granite-like  stones,  called  by  the 
peasants  in  English , ' '  fairy  stones ' ' . 

eicibe,  94,  118,  creatures,  living 
things;  see  peicibe. 


Gocaip-bldie,  164,  flower-bor- 
dered (?) 

Bom,  168,  plur.  o/éan,  a  bird. 

Gólca,  56,  expertness. 

eólsaipeac,  8,  knowing,  knowledge- 
able. 

eólvjp,  guiding,  pointing  out  the  way. 
Oéan  eólup  bam,  show  me  the 
way.  in ú in  an  c-eólup  bam, 
18,  teach  me  the  way.  Tiirm- 
eabap  eólrjp  na  popaoipe  bó, 
122,  they  showed  him  the  way  to 
the  forest. 

pd,  16.  pd  map  íp  cupa  an  mdi$- 
ipcip,  since  you  are  the  master. 

paoibeac,  36.  GI5  gal  sopaoibeac, 
weeping  bitterly.  {Common  in 
Minister  poems.] 

pé,  32,  dialectic  form  o/paoi,  under 
him. 

péacaim,  190,  I  try. 

peamumneac,  122,  clustering  (of 
hair)  ;    literally  seaweed-like. 

peapftaig,  12,  to  become  angry. 

péibm,  178,  service,  power,  péibm 
peap  an  bomam  bo  peacnab. 

peip,  38.  Op  peip  Idirhe  na  leap- 
can  (?). 

péiceamail,  sinewy. 

piabac,  10,  n.,  6,  a  resort  of  deer. 

piabsuibeacc,  10,  deer-hunting. 

piab  maol,  64,  some  sort  of  hornless 
deer  (?). 

piannuigeacc,  40,  story-telling  about 
the  Fenians. 

pib  or  pibe,  4,  =  lb,  a  chain,  ring, 
[lb  means  at  present  the  extreme 
ring  or  link  in  the  chain]. 

pmneacap,  4,  tribe-ship,  nation- 
hood. [O'R.  has  pmeacap,  in- 
heritance]. 

pinnibeag,  6.  Do  pmuibeas  ap  na 
bopbaib,  there  was  whitely-laid- 
down  on  the  tables  (?) . 

pinneamail,  8,  perhaps  the  same  as 
pmedlca,  '  fine,'  or  cognate  with 
pionn,  white. 
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Pionnabecm,  38,  a  Munateriam  for 
pionn-bean,  fair  woman.  '  On 
pinnebean  pabaópob  dluinn 
65.'     Song  by  David  Fitzgerald. 

piceibe,  66,  or  peicibe,  also  peicibe 
and  peiceaó  =  eicibe  or  acait>e, 
a  living  thing,  a  creature,  [often 
an  uncanny  thing.  Keating  lias 
acaibe  oioce,  things,  or  spirits,  of 
the  night]. 

P1Ú5,  20,  m.  and  /.,  see  21,  n.  9,  the 
ferule  of  a  stick  ;  perhaps  cognate 
with  io6  or  10  ;  see  pio. 

Pocaip-bldic,  62, perhaps  for  eocaip- 
bldic,  flower-hordered. 

Poibpeac,  42,  of  sods,  soddy  (?). 

po-oealg,  66,  170,  a  spikelet. 

Poip,  20,  =  oip,  fit,  suit. 

Poipniaca,  90,  furious,  powerful  ; 
also  in  a  MS.  of  Cac  TTlrjige 
lTlocpuime,  and  elsewhere.  Corh- 
pac  péig  puilceaó  popbapca 
poipniaca. 

poipbmeac,  34.  bpiacpa  poipbi- 
neaca  pdigearhla.  This  is  a 
common  expression,  hut  the  exact 
sense  is  doubtful.  [6»'_K.  has 
poiptnneac,  serious,  and  poip- 
ceanac,  arranged  in  good  order.] 

polccn<5,  140,  cover  (?).  polaig, 
conceal. 

polmuig,  150,  perhaps  the  same  as 
polrhcnj)  or  polarhaig,  to  empty. 
Here  it  appears  to  mean  to  vacate 
(a  chair),  peap  pollrrmigce, 
164,  an  emptier. 

pollpacc,  90,  gore.  Puil  agup 
pollpacc. 

polcanup,  182,  enmity.  Sgeul 
méaoaigce  polcanaip  |  Miop 
cpeioce  ap  a  óéile.  MS.  Book 
of  the  O' Byrnes  :  also  pal- 
canap. 

pop-pdilceac,  66,  welcome-giving. 

Pop-ópoa,  68,  98,  170,  all-golden. 

popgla,  186,  a  great  number.  Cd 
popgla  pluaig  an  borham  ap 
ci    bo   bdpuigce  :    MS.    of  the 


bpui$ecm  Caopfcaim.  [I  have 
heard  the  word  po pagan  used  in 
this  sense.] 

Poppgaoilce,  52,  diffusive.  Popp- 
gaoilce  pe  mnpm. 

popaigip,  6,  =  popaoip,  forest. 

Poppuip,  10,  =  popaoip,  forest. 

Popbapca,  90,  furious;  see  poip- 
niaca. 

popcuaca,  158,  regions(P).  [O'Dono- 
van  gives,  in  his  supplement, ' 'pop- 
cuaca, strange  tribes  in  a  terri- 
tory"; but  here  it  seems  to  mean 
the  territory  itself,  not  'outskirts'  as 
I  have  translated  it]. 

PopaÓ,  148,  a  resting.  "RmneaÓ 
popaÓ  Óó,  apparently,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  stay. 

Ppicealarh,  24,  usually  ppiceólao, 
ministering. 

Ppaoc-cucaó,  42,  mad  with  fury. 

Ppicib  or  ppiocaib,  in  the  phrase 
1  bppicib  na  pipmamence,  74, 
76,  192,  etc.,  in  the  expanse  (?)  of 
the  firmament. 

Ppicmg,  in  the  phrase  1  bppicmg 
na  conaipe  céabna,  back  over 
the  same  road. 


(^abdlca,  180,  fermented. 

<5abdla,  38,aZso5abdlcac,  fermented. 
Mistranslated  '  distilled  '  in  text, 
as  though  from  gabdil,  to  receive, 
as  if  '  receiving  the  liquor  as  it 
came  from  the  still.'  But  the 
poteen -makers  of  Connacht  call 
their  '  barm  '  that  ferments  their 
'pot-ale',  go-ail.  Now,  gabail, 
'to  sing',  'to  go',  'to  take', 
is  pronounced  the  same  way. 
Hence,  gabdla,  gabalcac,  gab- 
alca,  and  gabailceac,  must 
mean  '  fermented  with  barm. ' 

(5abdilceac,  148,  see  last  word. 

^abáil,  166,  to  take.  Do  gdbdil 
na  cacpac,  to  take  the 
city. 
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^ubdil,    42.      (I5   cup    gabdil  tia 

mbrjillióeaó  ap  lílupcaó  seems 

to     mean    getting    the    better     of 

Murough  in  blows  (?) . 
Sabldnac,  110(F). 
<5aipeaccac,    52,    laughing.      Hops 

50pm  gaipeaccac. 
^ap-paiUpig,  10,  see  5paibtpi. 
(5éan,  bo  §ean,  I  will  do. 
5laic,  104.     1  nglaic  cacaoipeac, 

in  the  seat  of  a  chair  (?). 
(5lorhap  ftdipe,  66,  a  yell  of  a  laugh  (?). 

glorhap  also  means  a  muzzle  for 

young  calves.     [O'i?.] 
J5pdmce,  104,  =  5pdnna,  ugly. 
5paiolpi,  6  (also  Q-appaillpis),  piaÓ- 

^uioeacca,     thickets    for     deer- 
hunting  (r) . 
5peap,  36,  a  spell  of  time  or  of  work  ; 

see  bpeap  and  bpeip. 
(5peapacc,     158.        (5PearQcc     na 

mbols,  the    urging   or  puffing  of 

the  bellows. 
(5pob-neirhneac,      132,     swift     and 

venomous  (of  winds). 
5ualeipe,    also    gualaipe,    102,     a 

shoulder  -  b  urden . 

lapsa,  112,  =  éapga,  the  moon. 

lm,  an  intensitive  prefix,  not  noted  in 
O'Donovari's  Grammar,  nor  in 
O'Reilly's  Dictionary.  lm-cian, 
82,  very  far;  im-eapgaio,  54, 
very  quick  ;  im-pearhap,  66, 
very  thick ;  lm-pigm,  72,  yery 
tough. 

Imbeagail,  154,  defence  (in  fighting), 
misspelt  in  le  peabap  na  h-iom- 
beagla,  154. 

lmpigeabap,  42,  3rd  pers.  plur.,past 
tense  q/imip,  play,  practise. 

lombeagla,  154,  see  lmbeagail. 

lonall,  38,  appearance,  guise;  properly 
Trmeall. 

lonluaibce,  64,  worth  mentioning. 

lopuaib,  52,  apparently  'an  eagle'  (?). 

lopcarhail,  164,  inhabited,  or  full  of 
houses  (?). 


lopbaigce,  50,  housed,  entertained  (?)'. 
'lpledn,  42,  a  hollow,  a  low  place. 

Ldrh,  used  with  cabaip  and  gab. 
Cugabap  Idrh  ap  imceacc,  162. 
§ababap  I.  a.  1.,  164,  they  took 
in  hand  their  departure. 

Leac-iomapca,  22,  literally,  half  too 
much,  appears  to  mean  '  unfair 
measure.' 

Lei 5  (used  with  the  ace.  of  the  pers. 
pron.),  to  rush.  t)o  leis  na  paon 
po-peaca  é,  64,  he  went  with  a 
rushing  race.  Do  leigeabap  na 
puacap  po-peaéa  lab,  80.  Do 
leiQ-eabap  na  beic  scéab  pin 
íab  b'ionnpaióe  an  aonaig,  82. 

Léipi^,  16,  to  arrange  in  definite  order. 
Léipig  is  a  Munster  form. 

Lion,  82,  number.  Cd  lion  ?  how 
many  ? 

Lomneab,  188.  t)o  lomneab  paoi, 
he  flamed  up  ;  also  bo  lonbaigeao 
rjime,  see  p.  189,  n.  7.  [6»'i?.  has 
lonaib,  he  coloured,  grew  red.] 

Loipgneac,  152,burningly,  i.e.  fiercely. 
5o  lonn  loipftneac. 

Lúga,  156.  peap  ba  lújja  oppa  'nd 
é,  a  person  they  hated,  disliked, 
more  than  he.  [I  have,  I  think, 
heard  this  idiom  in  Galway.] 

Lume,  60,  amusement. 

TTlaice,  134,  kindness.  Gp  maice 
pe  neac  eile,  for  the  sake  of 
another,  dp  maice  leip  pern 
bo  jjnib  an  cac  cpóndn,  it's  to 
please  itself  the  cat  purs  (a 
common  proverb). 

ITIaibip  le,  6,  apparently  a  Munster 
form  of  maille  le,  along  with. 
\_In  Connacht  maibip  le  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  lomcupa 
or  bdla,  as  to,  with  regard  to.] 

Ill  dm,  34,  a  handful. 

ill  an  a 01  p  muipne,  124,  a  kind  of 
spear.  [(/  R.  gives  mmpeann, 
gen.  muipne,  a  dart.] 
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lllura,     158,    chiefs,    more    commonly 

maite. 
lTlaplaóaó,  34,  abusive  (?). 
lVleabpac,  40,    used  with    pftemne, 

apparently  a  dagger. 
lTleapasdnca,  32,  Munster  for  meaji- 

^dnca,  brisk,  lively. 
means,   42,  neck  (P),    or  for  mons, 

hair. 
lYIeaOap-gloriac,  38,  cheerful -voiced. 
llléin,  36,  bub  rhém  liom,  I  would 

like  to. 
"  Caorj  le  peapaib  tjpcpoibeac 

brjó  riiéin   liom   peat)  le  bull 
5pmn." 

Sony  of  the  Crinsyin  lán. 

Hieing  =  means,  treachery. 
lYIeipsearhail,  180,  intoxicating. 
ITH-liocac,    18,    of    bad   complexion, 

wan,  ill-visaged. 
IThocaipe,  52,  =  rniocaip,  courteous, 

loving. 
TThn-rheabpab,    50,   =    mm-rheab- 

pu$ab,  closely  studying. 
IThon-oipneac,  small  fragments. 
Ill  oca,    142,     earliness,    early    hour. 

\_More  properly  moice,   I  should 

think.'] 
lllons-pnileac,    62,   bright-eyed  (?). 

[This  word  also  occurs  in  a  3IS.  of 

Cat    Cnaca,    "m^ion   rhons- 

púileac."] 
Ill  ope,    112,   used   with   cemeab,    a 

great  fire.     See  cop. 
lYImppeao,  184,  would  kill. 
TTIuipne;  s^manaoip. 

Neirh-rheipbce,  172,  strongly,  un- 
flinchingly. 

Niarhannaio,  116,  dat.plur.  of  niarh, 
brightnesses,  shimmerings. 

Nomenc,  20,  moment. 

Nualamn,  132,  wailing. 

Oispeaca,  64,  icy. 
Oigpeacca,  136,  for  oigpeaca,  iced, 
frozen. 


Oipipoaih,  64,  halt,  stay. 

Oip  =  poip,  22,  n.  l,  to  fit. 

OlUnhnaig,  24,  prepare,  make  ready. 

OpOdn,  a  fragment,  piece.  [Cf.  the 
Shaksperian  ore,  a  fragment :  "  The 
fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her 
love." — Troilus  and  Cressida.~\ 

'Oploipftce,  44,  golden,  gilt. 

Papctnns,  52,  some  red  or  crimson 
plant  (?)  ;  a  veiy  common  word  in 
these  stories,  but  not  identified. 

piaicin  slvjine,  12,  the  knee-cap. 

Ppap,  136,  quick,  sudden.  [O'li.  has 
ppab.] 

Ppoirhmpil,  8,  Provincial,  head  of  an 
order. 

Ppomn-ceac,  22,  refectory.  [Cf. 
O'Coilleáin's  poem  on  Timoleague 
Abbey,  acd  bo  pp  omn-ceac  $an 
biab  'p  bo  puan-liop  san 
leabaió  bldic.] 

Pope,  30.  Do  cug  ap  pope  é,  he 
brought  it  ashore. 

"Raigpearhail  or  péigpeamail,  6, 
abundant.  [A  common  word,  I 
believe,  in  Munster.] 

"Rami^ac,  32,  bounding,  swinging. 
Sinbal  panngac,  a  bounding  or 
swinging  gait. 

Rata,  probably  for  peaca ;  yen.  of 
pic,  a  run. 

"Reic,  88,  tell.     Do  peic  aicipig. 

Réib,  40,  used  of  ale,  ready  to  drink  (?). 

"RéiÓ-ceaglac,  10,  standing  house- 
hold (?).  ["RéiÓ,  'ready,'  seems 
to  imply  a  household  always  ready 
for  service.  I  have  heard  the  word 
in  a  Kerry  folk- tale.] 

"Réigpearhail,  8,  see  paigpearhail. 

"Réimearhail,  28.  5°  péimearhail, 
with  pride,  power. 

"Riagapcdlca,  20,  appears  to  mean 
arranged  ;  see  n.  [The  affix 
die  a  appears  to  indicate  a  foreign 
word.] 
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"Rirm,  180.     Do  cuip  cloó  'na  pmn 

peaca  (?). 
TCo-bumne,    130,  a   great   stream,   or 

throng. 
"Rotnuaill,  see  p.  87,  n.  *. 
TCuóaó,    150.      "Rucao  na  peipse, 

a  flush  of  anger.     [O^  R.  has  pmc- 

ean,  red-hot,  blazing.] 
"Rrjicne,  132,  flame.     "Ruiéne  pnao- 

gaoiée,  a  rush  of  red  [i.e.  blight* 

ing]  wind.     [O'R.  has  puicneab, 

flame]. 
TCuca5,  28,  a  rush,  the  run  of  a  person 

who  takes  a  leap. 


Saspais,  20,  21,  n.  7,  =  parhac, 
more  properly  párhcac,  pro- 
nounced pápac,  a  staff  or  big 
stick  like  the  handle  of  a  spade. 

Sarhailce,  170,  180,  =  parhail,  like. 

SeallaÓ,  50,  a  glance,  asight,=  Siolla, 
id.  64. 

Seannarhail,  6,  perhaps  for  pain- 
earhail,  particular,  exquisite. 

Seibce,  192,  exhausted,  blown. 

Ssabal,  10,  a  shoulder-piece  [in 
modern  language  a  scapular.] 

Sgéal,  a  story,  used  idiomatically  for 
nio,  a  thing,  108  ;  for  bume,  a 
person,  150. 

S^emn,  26,  fly-off,  jump. 

8510b,  36,  snatch  or  sweep  away. 

Sgocac,  32,  bushy-haired. 

Sil,  50,  =  paoil,  think.  [The  northern 
pronunciation  and  that  of  Con- 
nacht  is  sheel,  not  seel,  hence  this 
verb  has  of  late  been  often  spelt 
1*1.] 

SileaÓ,  4.  pieap;5  a^  pileaó  aliter 
pilleaó  ap  a  pole. 

Singala,  130,  roaring,  noise  [English 
sing  ?]. 

Siocealca,  170,  ip  piocealca  bpia- 
cpa  be  baomib,  best  spoken 
of  men?  [O'R.  has  piocoilce, 
purified.] 

Siocgaoice,  18,  fairy.     SíogaiÓe,  id. 


Sicearhail.  Céol  picearhail,  fairy- 
like music.  [O' R.  has picearhail, 
peaceable,  durable.] 

Siceal,  or  piocal,  186,  n.  5,  a  bowl. 

Slomn,  8,  to  give  a  surname  to. 
Sloinn  bo  ccupbeap  búifi,  84, 
trace  back,  explain  your  friendship 
for  us.  Sloin  an  peap  pm 
búmn,  150,  name  that  man  for 
us. 

Sluim,  172.  Slurm  galaip,  a  fit  of 
sickness. 

SnaoiÓ,  116,  whittle,  chip. 

SnoiÓe,  180,  to  whittle,  see  last  word, 
to  meander,  as  water,  130.  [O'R. 
has  pnigim,  I  creep,  crawl,  glide.] 

Socapacc,  26,  rest,  easy-times. 
Qnnpm  geobaip  coblabpocap- 
acc  a'p  pnairhneap.  O'Carolarís 
Ode  to  Whiskey. 

So-prublac,  4,  easily-travelled.  [Com- 
pare po-paicpeanac  and  po- 
cui5peanac  for  poi-peicce  and 
po-cui5ce.] 

Soileac,  64,  of  'sallow'  or  'sally' 
wood. 

Somearhail,  of  drink,  pleasant,  190  ; 
of  people,  fortunate,  happy,  196  ; 
of  satin,  handsome,  shining,  168. 

Sonnacpic,  18,  a  great  shaking.  [Cf. 
punn-cacaip,  a  strong  city  ; 
ponn-riiapcac,  a  courier;  punn- 
500c,  a  strong  wind;  probably  it 
is  a  liunsterism  for  ponn-cpic. 
See  pionna-bean.] 

Sppealaipe,  26,  a  good-for-nothing. 
Gn  pppealaipe  coipe  pm, 
that  wretched  pot. 

Sppiopdncacc,  20,  a  petty  trifle. 

Suanpaoac,  180,  breathing,  moving. 
[It  seems  a  combination  of  "uan- 
pacc,  breathing;  and  puan, 
slumber.     Spannpac,  id.~\ 

8t5p,  94,  search,  range:  05  \\rp  an 
cata,  ranging  the  battle  (?). 

C,  170,  =  bo,  thy.  Op  ftyau  c' 
omig. 
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Caipipe,    177,   loyalty,     lp  caipipe 

liom,  I  think  it  an  act  of  friend- 
ship (?). 
Ceangrhdil,  136,  meeting,  in  the  sense 

of    fighting,      luce    cpoba    no 

ceangitiala. 
Ceangrhab,  ba  bceangrhab,  if  there 

should  meet.     CeasrhócaÓ,   168, 

id. 
Ceanbdil,    160,    a   fire,  burning ;    see 

cmeal. 
Ciagap,     88,    perhaps     the    same     as 

céagap,  covering,  shelter. 
Cibeppm,  134,  springing-up,  welling. 

Cibip  aniop  a  cobaip,  the  Irish 

Bible. 
Cmeal,  176.     Cluneal,  174,  a  fire; 

see  ceanbdil. 
Cmeamlacc,  172,  fieriness. 
Cionncaipe,    56,    a  requisite.      Cpi 

cionncaipe  loinge.     [For  other 

forms  seep.  56,  n.  J]. 
Coll,    32,    the  hind-quarters  (f).      Cd 

pice  ppeabdn  ap  a  coll,  a^up 

pice  poll  ap  a  copp,  old  poem, 

MS.    a.d.    1763.      It    also    means 

head,  bat   evidently   not  here ;    see 

culap. 
Cop,  also  cope,  sometimes  also  mope, 

used  with   ceineab,  102,  a  large 

fire. 
CopaÓ,  20.     55aT1  copab  5cm  cuap- 

ap5bdil,   without  tale   or  tidings. 

[Cfll.  gives  cópab,  an  answer]. 
Cpeanna,  40,  plur.  o/cpian,  a  third 

part. 


Cuil,  v.,  84,  to  flood,  pour  like  a  flood. 
t)o  cuil  an  conn  spdb  po  mo 
cpoibe. 

Cuipnpeac,  156,  they  abated,  ceased. 
Cupnaim,  I  lower. 

Culap,  10,  a  head-piece,  from  cul, 
face,  head;  cf.  cul  le  cul  =  vis- 
a-vis. 

Culcdnca,  calcdnca,  18.  Conveying 
the  idea  of  vigorous,  vehement. 
[In  these  cases  of  almost  identical 
adjectival  repetition,  the  first  vowel 
of  the  first  adj.  is  short  o  or  u, 
and  that  of  the  second  a,  as 
bocóibeac  bacoibeac,  pul- 
papnaig  asup  palpapnaig, 
etc.] 

"Upaó,  6.  also íoppaÓ,  apparel.  O.Ir., 
eppab. 

Vlpluigeacc,  92,  smiting,  conflict. 
[opb  upluige,  a  smiting  sledge- 
hammer, occurs  in  my  MS.  of 
bpuigean  beag  no  h-Glmu- 
mne.] 

llp-Luacpab,  112,  strewing  a  floor 
with  fresh  rushes. 

Llprhaipneac,  54,  72,  148,  apparently 
boldly,  energetically. 

UppaÓnop,  6,  also  spelt,  opnóp, 
honour,      reputation.  [Father 

O"1  leary  of  Castlelyons  tells  me  it 
means  the  hind  honour  at  present 
usually  called  cpeibeamamc,  or 
influence.] 

Upcóftbdil,  18,  24,  29,  apparently, 
a  vigorous  hoist  or  lift. 
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IRISH    TEXTS    SOCIETY. 


The  Irish  Texts  Society,  established  for  trie  purpose  of  publishing 
texts  in  the  Irish  language,  accompanied  by  such  introductions, 
English  translations,  glossaries,  and  notes  as  might  be  deemed  desir- 
able, held  its  Inaugural  Meeting  on  April  26th,  1898. 

The  idea  of  establishing  such  a  Society  had  long  been  contemplated 
by  the  Irish  Literary  Society  in  London,  and  it  is  to  their  initiative 
that  the  scheme  owes  its  origin.  So  far  back  as  1896,  a  Provisional 
Sub- Committee  was  appointed  by  their  Committee  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  Society,  and  a  circular  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Elannery  (Tomás  ó  Elannghaile),  Chairman,  asking  for 
support.  The  response  not  being  considered  sufficiently  favourable,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop  until  May,  1897,  when  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee was  re-formed,  and  a  fresh  circular,  drawn  up  by  them,  was 
widely  distributed  both  in  these  islands  and  in  America.  The  Provisional 
Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  Members  : — David  Comyn, 
Dr.  A.  Colles,  Frank  A.  Eahy,  T.  J.  Plannery,  George  A.  Greene,  m.a., 
Douglas  Hyde,  ll.d.,  P.  W.  Joyce,  ll.d.,  J.  M'JSTeill,  Daniel  Mescal, 
J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  Goddard  Orpen  (Chairman),  Michael  O'Sullivan, 
George  Sigerson,  m.d.  Miss  N.  Borthwick  and  Miss  Eleanor  Hull 
acted  as  Hon.  Sees,  (interim),  and  Mr.  E.  A.  S.  Macalister  as  Hon. 
Treas.  {interim). 

At  the  Inaugural  Meeting  held  in  the  Eooms  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  in  April,  1898,  the  Chairman  was  able  to  state  that  370 
applications  had  been  received  for  Membership,  and  that  over  £50 
had  been  contributed  to  the  Editorial  Eund.  The  Provisional  Com- 
mittee was  then  dissolved,  and  Officers  and  Committee  were  elected 
by  ballot. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  of  the  Society  shall  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  publication  of  texts  in  modern  Irish.  Besides  the  literary  im- 
portance of  such  texts,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  meet  the  increasing 
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need  of  students  of  the  modern  tongue  for  suitable  reading-books,  and 
will  enable  learners  to  form  an  Irish  style  upon  sound  literary  models. 
While  occupying  themselves  chiefly  with  the  production  of  modem 
texts,  the  Committee,  however,  by  no  means  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  more  ancient  literature ;  and  it  is  proposed,  when  funds  permit, 
to  publish  occasional  extra  volumes,  containing  earlier  texts  of  im- 
portance. The  first  volume  of  this  "Additional  Medieval  Series" 
will  be  published  almost  immediately,  and  will  contain  the  Feast  of 
Bricriu  {Fled  Brier  end),  edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  George 
Henderson,  ir.A.,  ph.d. 

The  Annual  Subscription  has  been  fixed  at  7s.  6d.,  payable  on 
January  1st  of  each  year,  on  payment  of  which  Members  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  Annual  Volume  of  the  Society,  and  any 
additional  volumes  which  they  may  issue  from  time  to  time. 

The  Committee  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  publication  of  Irish  Manuscripts  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  especially  to  the  Editorial  Eund,  which  has 
been  established  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their  arduous 
work. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  April  26th, 
1899,  in  the  Eooms  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  8,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Henry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen, 
Mr.  E.  Barry  O'Brien  took  the  chair. 

The  following  Eeport  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  : — 

EEPOET. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Committee  meet  their  Members  on  this  the 
first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  without  having  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  promise  to  produce  their  first  volume  at  the  date 
at  which  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  ready,  namely,  in  March 
of  the  present  year.  Owing  to  unexpected  pressure  of  other  work, 
Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  not  been  able  to  push  the  volume  through,  the 
press  so  rapidly  as  he  had  anticipated.  The  work  is,  however,  well 
advanced,  and  the  Committee  hope  to  place  it  at  an  early  date  in  the 
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hands  of  their  Subscribers.  The  volume  will  contain  Text  and  Trans- 
lation of  two  romantic  tales  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  entitled 
JJiolla  an  piuga  (Lad  of  the  Ferule),  and  Gaccpa  Clomne  Rij 
na  h-lopuaioe  (Adventures  of  the  Sons  of  the  King  of  Norway), 
with  Glossaries  and  brief  Introduction. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  the  additional  volume 
promised  this  year  to  their  Subscribers  is  also  passing  through  the 
press,  the  whole  of  the  Text  and  Translation  being  now  in  the  printers' 
hands.  This  extra  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  will  form  the  first  of  a 
series  of  volumes  containing  older  texts,  to  be  published  occasionally 
as  funds  permit,  will  contain  a  revision  of  Dr.  E.  Windisch's  text  of 
the  Fled  Brier  end  (Feast  of  Bricriu),  accompanied  by  Translation, 
Glossary,  and  Notes.  The  editor  is  Dr.  George  Henderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  hoped  that  this  occasional  series  of  more  ancient  texts 
will  attract  the  interest  of  scholars  of  the  older  tongue,  while  the 
ordinary  volumes  of  the  Society  will,  it  is  anticipated,  prove  accept- 
able to  students  of  modern  Irish. 

Tomás  ó  Elannghaile  reports  that  he  is  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
editing,  with  translation,  beoxa  Cholmm-ciUe,  or  Life  of  Saint 
Colum-kille,  and  that  the  first  half  of  the  work,  to  include  some  150 
pages  of  Irish  text  with  accompanying  translation,  will  be  ready  in 
October.  This  work  will  be  edited  from  the  autograph  us.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  will  now  be  given  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time.  The  book  was  compiled  by  Maghnus  ó  Domhnaill 
(Manus  O'Donnell),  brother  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Tir-chonaill 
(Tyrconnell),  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

Mr.  David  Comyn  reports  that  the  first  volume  of  his  complete 
edition  of  popup  peapa  ap  éipinri,  or  History  of  Ireland,  by 
Geoffrey  Keating,  is  in  active  preparation,  the  preliminary  work  of 
investigation  and  comparison  of  mss.  being  well  advanced.  He  hopes, 
if  so  desired  by  the  Committee,  to  have  the  work  ready  to  go  to  press 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Committee  have  received  an  offer  of  a  collection  of  hitherto 
unpublished  Munster  Poetry,  carefully  chosen  from  manuscripts  of 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  translations 
and  glossary. 

They  have  also  had  an  offer  of  a  volume  containing  the  earliest, 
or  Book  of  Leinster,  text  of  the  "Fate  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach," 
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with  translation  and  notes  on  the  development  of  the  story,  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  versions  to  the  late  folk-lore  forms.  These  offers 
are  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  If  accepted,  this  latter 
work  would  form  one  of  the  "Additional  Mediaeval  Series"  of  texts. 
The  Committee,  in  December  of  last  year,  appointed  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  drawing  up  a  cheap,  handy, 
pocket  dictionary  of  Irish-English,  English-Irish  words  for  the  use  oi 
students  of  the  modern  tongue.  Under  the  active  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Greene,  m.a.,  and  chiefly  through  his  personal  exertions, 
this  work  has  made  some  progress.  After  careful  and  lengthened  con- 
sideration, the  Sub- Committee  decided  to  adopt  the  method  of  com- 
piling the  existing  glossaries  of  modern  Irish  words,  in  order  to  form 
•a  foundation  upon  which  to  add  words  gathered  from  other  sources. 
Several  workers  at  a  distance  are  assisting  the  undertaking  by  drawing 
up  alphabetical  lists  of  words  in  common  use  not  to  be  found  in  the 
existing  glossaries.  These  words  will  be  added  to  the  lists  already 
compiled. 

Rev.    P.    O'Leary   and   Mr.    David   Comyn   have   kindly   offered 
assistance  in  the  final  revision  and  editing  of  the  work. 
The  Society  now  numbers  462  Members. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  Einancial  Statement  showing  the  gene 
ral  position  of  the  Society  at  the  date  of  the  General  Meeting. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

To  Subscriptions, 

...  115  10    3 

By  Postage  and  Stationery,       ...     26  16    6 

,,  Donations,        

...     94  14    9 

,,   Photographing  '  Life  of  Saint 
Columkille'  in  Bodleian  Lib- 
rary, Oxford, 15     0    0 

„  Remuneration  to  Editors,    ...     15     0    0 

,,   Refund   of  Subscription   and 

Donation,       236 

Total,        

„   Balance  in  hand,         151     5     0 

£210    5     0 

Total.         £210    5     0 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Greene,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goddard 
Orpen,  supported  by  Mr.  Monro,  the  Report  and  Financial  Statement 
were  adopted. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nutt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greene,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Orpen,  seconded  by  the  Eev.  M.  Moloney,, 
the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Miss  Hull  and  Miss  Borthwick,  were  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  seconded  by  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  J.  G. 
O'Keeffe  was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Society. 

According  to  Enle  6,  three  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
retire  annually  by  rotation,  or,  in  case  of  equality,  by  lot.  The  follow- 
ing Members  retired  in  accordance  with  this  Rule : — Professor  York 
Powell  ( Chairman),  Mr.  F.  A.  Pahy,  and  Mr.  M.  O'Sullivan.  Mr. 
0' Sullivan  has  since  resigned  his  seat  owing  to  absence  from  London; 
but  Professor  York  Powell  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Pahy  were  re-elected  at  the 
General  Meeting.  Mr.  P.  MacCollum  and  Dr.  Todhunter  were  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of  Captain  De  La  Hoyde 
and  Mr.  M.  O'Sullivan. 


GENERAL    RULES. 

Objects. 

i.  The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  publication  of 
Texts  in  the  Irish  Language,  accompanied  by  such  Introductions,  English  Trans- 
lations, Glossaries,  and  Notes,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Constitution. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Consultative 
Committee,  an  Executive  Committee,  and  Ordinary  Members. 

Officers. 

3.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  President,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, and  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  entire  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  not  more  than  ten  other 
Members. 

5.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee,, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  direct  by  a  two-thirds'  majority. 

6.  Three  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  retire  each  year  by  rota- 
tion at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election,  the 
Members  to  retire  being  selected  according  to  seniority  of  election,  or,  in  case  of 
2 quality,  by  lot.     The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  co-opt  Members  to  fill  up 

•  sual  vacancies  occurring  throughout  the  year. 
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Consultative  Committee. 

7.  The  Consultative  Committee,  or  individual  Members  thereof,  shall  give 
advice,  when  consulted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Publications  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  business  of  the  Society. 

Members. 

8.  Members  may  be  elected  either  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Subscription. 

9.  The  Subscription  for  each  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  7/6  per  annum, 
entitling  the  Member  to  one  copy  (post  free)  of  the  volume  or  volumes  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  year,  and  giving  him  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

10.  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year. 

11.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the*year  have  not  been  paid  are  not 
entitled  to  any  volume  published  by  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  any  Member 
whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who  receives  and 
retains  any  publication  for  the  year,  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
full  published  price  of  such  publication. 

12.  The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  sold  to  persons  other  than 
Members,  except  at  an  advanced  price. 

13.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid  shall 
alone  have  the  the  right  of  voting  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

14.  Members  wishing  to  resign  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  their  intention  to  do  so, 
otherwise  they  shall  be  liable  for  their  Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Editorial  Fund. 

15.  A  fund  shall  be  opened  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their  work  in 
preparing  Texts  for  publication.  All  subscriptions  and  donations  to  this  fund  shall 
be  purely  voluntary ,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  other  purposes  of  the  Society. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

16.  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  April,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine,  when  the  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  their  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  when  the  seats  to  be  vacated  on  the  Committee  shall  be  filled  up,  and 
the  ordinary  business  of  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  transacted. 

Audit. 

17.  The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  each  year  by  auditors 
appointed  at  the  preceding  General  Meeting. 

Changes  in  these  Rules. 

18.  With  the  notice  summoning  the  General  Meeting,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  give  notice  of  any  change  proposed  by  them  in  these  Rules.  Ordinary 
Members  proposing  any  change  in  the  Rules  must  give  notice  thereof  in  writing 
to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  seven  clear  days  before  the  date  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 
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LIST     OF     MEMBERS. 


[An  asterisk  before  tJie  name  denotes  that  the  Member  has  contributed  to  the  Initial 

Expenses  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Editorial  Fundi] 

[A  t  denotes  that  the  Member  is  deceased.] 


Abercrombie,  Hon.  John, 

Agnew,  A.  L.,  f.s.a.  (Scot.). 

Ahern,  James  L. 

Aherne,  Miss  M. 
*Allingham,  Hugh,  M.R.I. A. 
*  Anderson,  John  Nonie,  J. p.,  Provost  of 
Stomoway. 

Anwylj  Prof.  E.,  M.A. 


Baillies'  Institution  Free  Library,  Glas- 
gow. 

Banks,  John. 

Barrett,  S.  J. 

Barry,  Thomas. 

Beck,  P. 

Belfast  Library  and  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Knowledge. 

Bergin,  Osborn  J. 

Berry,  Captain  R.  G. 

Berryhill,  R.  W. 

Bigger,  F.  J.,  M.R.I.A. 

Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert. 
^Bolton,  Miss  Anna. 

Borthwick,  Miss  N. 

Boston  Public  Library,  U.S.A. 
^Boswell,  C.  S. 
^Boyd,  J.  St.  Clair,  m  d. 
#Boyle,  William. 

Boyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  c.C. 

Brannick,  L.  Theobald. 
^Brenan,  James. 

Brett,  Charles  H. 
^Broderick,  Hon.  Albinia. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
^Brophy,  Michael  M. 
^Brower,  John  L. 
^Browne,  Rev.  R.  L.,  Ord.  Min. 

Brunskill,  Rev.  K.  C. 

Buchanan,  Miss  Jeannie. 
-'Buckley,  James. 


Bund,  J.  W.  Willis,  Q.C. 
^Burke,  Thomas. 
^Burnside,  W. 

Byrne,  Matthew  J. 


Calder,  Rev.  J. 

Campbell,  Lord  A. 

Carbray,  Felix. 

Carey,  J. 

Carmichael,  Miss  Ella. 

Carrigan,  Rev.  William,  C.C. 
^Casey,  Patrick. 

Casey,  Rev.  Patrick. 
^Castletown,  Right  Hon.  Lord. 

Cavauagh,  Michael. 

Clarke,  Henry  Wray,  M.A. 

Clarke,  W.  H.,  l.lc.p.  &  l.r.c.s. 
*Close,  Rev.  Maxwell  H.,  M.R.r.A.,  f.g.s. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  f.r.s.a.i.,  m.r.i.a. 

Coffey,  George,  B.A.,  m.r.i.a. 
^Colgan,  Rev.  William. 
^Colgan,  Nathaniel. 

Colleiy,  Alderman  B.,  m.p. 

Colles,  Dr.  Abraham. 

Colles,  Ramsey. 
^'Colman,  James,  M.R.S.A.i. 
^Comyn,  David. 

Connolly,  P.  F. 
^Conway,  Rev.  David. 

Cooke,  John. 

Costello,  Thomas  Bodkin,  m.d. 

Costello,  Brother  Francis,  O.s.F. 

Cox,  Michael,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a. 

Craigie,  W;  A. 

Creighton,  Dr.  R.  H. 

Culwick,  J.  C,  MUS.DOC. 
^Cunningham,  J.  T. 

Curran,  John. 
*Curren,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Cusack,  Professor  J. 
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Daly,  Timothy. 

Darby,  Martin,  M.D. 

Davies,  Thomas  J. 
^De  La  Hoyde,  Captain  Albert. 

Delany,  The  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
^Delany,  The  Very  Rev.  William,  S.J., 
LL.D.,  M.R.I. A. 

Devitt,  Rev.  Matthew,  S.J. 

Dickson,  Miss  Edith. 

Dillon,  John,  M.P. 

Dillon,  William. 
^Dix,  E.  Reginald  McC. 

Dodd,  Maurice  J. 

Dodgson,  Edward  Spencer. 

Doherty,  Anthony  J. 

Donelan,  James,  m.b. 

Doody,  Patrick. 

Dottin,  Professor  Georges. 

Doyle,  J.  J. 

Doyle,  J.  J. 

Dresden,  Konigliche  Oeffentliche  Bib- 
liothek. 

Drury,  Miss  Edith. 

DufFerin  and  Ava,  The  Most  Hon.  The 
Marquis  of,  K.P. 

Duignan,  W.  H. 

Duncan,  Leland  L. 

Dwyer,  Arthur  W. 


Eccles,  Miss  C.  O'  Conor, 
Evans,  Miss  E.  M. 


^Fahey,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  v.G. 

Fahy,  Frank  A. 

Farquharson,  J.  A. 

Fenton,  James. 

Fernan,  John  J. 

Ferriter,  P. 

Fish,  F.  P. 

Fitz  Gerald,  Michael  J. 
*'Fitz  Gerald  Lord  Walter. 
^Fitzmaurice,  Rev.  E.  B.,  o.S.F. 

Flannery,  T.  J. 

Forest    Gate    Branch    of    the    Gaelic 
League. 

Foreman,  W.  H. 

Frazer,  James,  c.E. 
f^Frederic,  Harold. 

Frost,  James. 


Gaidoz,  Henri. 

Gallagher,  J.  S. 

Gallogly,  Michael  F. 

Galvvay  Branch  of  Gaelic  League. 

Gannon,  John  Patrick. 


Gavigan,  Thomas. 

Geoghegan,  Professor  Richard  H. 
iGilman,  Herbert  Webb,  J.P. 

Gleeson,  Rev.  Matthew  C. 

Glynn,  John. 

Glynn,  J.  A.,  B.A. 

Glynn,  Thomas. 

Golden,  Miss  B. 

Gonne,  Miss  Maud. 

Gordon,  Principal. 
*Goudie,  Robert. 
*Grainger,  William  H.,  M.D. 
*Graves,  Alfred  Percival,  M.A. 
^Gregory,  Lady. 
*Greene,  George  A.,  M.A. 
*Griffm,  Richard  N. 

*G\vynn,  Edward  John,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D., 
Todd  Professor,  R.I.  A.  _ 

Gwynn,  Stephen. 


Haffenden,  Mrs. 

Hallissy,  Miss  Margaret  Mary. 

Hamilton,  G.  L. 
*Hartland,  E.  S. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Mass., U.S. A. 

Hayde,  Rev.  John. 
*Hayes,  Cornelius  J. 
*Hayes,  James. 

Healy,  Most  Rev.  John,   D.D.,  ll.d., 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
*Healy,  Maurice,  M.P. 

Henderson,  George,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Henehan,  Martin  J. 

Henry,  James,  M.D.  - 

Henry,  John  P.,  M.D. 
*  Heron,  Francis,  m.b. 
*Hicl?ey,  Rev.  M.,  m.r.i.a.,  f.r.s.a.i. 

Hogan,  John. 
*Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia. 
*Hull,  Miss  Eleanor. 

Hurley,  Timothy  J. 
*Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Hyde,  Douglas,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a. 

Hynes,  Rev.  John,  b.d. 


*Ingram,  John  Kells,  ll.d.,  s.F.T.C.D. 

Inverness,  Gaelic  Society  of. 

Irving,  Daniel. 
*Iveagh,    Right    Hon.    Edward    Cecil, 
Baron,  d.c.l. 


Jack,  J. 
*  James,  W   P. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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*  Johnson,  James  Patrick,  m.a. 

*  Jones,  Bryan  J. 

Joyce,  Patrick  Weston,  LL.d. 
Joyce,  M.A. 
Joyce,  William  B. 


Kane,   Robert  Romney,   M.A.,    LL.D. 

County  Court  Judge. 
*Kavanagh,  Rev.  Brother  J.  C. 

Keane,  John. 

Keating,  Miss  Geraldine. 
*Keawell,  P.  J. 
*Keily,  Miss  B. 
*Kellv,  John  F. 

Kelly,  J.  S. 

Kent,  Thomas  Rice. 
*Kent,  Pierce. 

Keohane,  Miss  May. 

Ker,  Professor  W.  P. 

Kiely,  John. 
*Kiely,  John  M. 
*Killen,  William. 

King's  Inns,  Hon.  Society  of,  Dublin. 

Kittridge,  Professor  G.  L. 
*Knox,  H.  P. 


*La  Touche,  J.  Digges. 

Lawless,  Peter. 

Lawson,  Dillon. 

Leahy,  Andrew. 
*Lecky,  Right  Hon.W.  E.  H.,  M.P.,  P.C. 

Lee,  Mrs. 

Lefroy,  B.  St.  G. 

Lehane,  D. 

Lewis,  Sir  William  J.  Bart. 

Lillis,  James  T. 

Limerick  Free  Library. 

Little,  Miss  M. 

Liverpool     Public     Library,     per    P. 
Cowell,  Librarian. 

Lloyd,  J.  H. 

Lloyd,  Miss  M. 

London  Library,   per   C.    L.   Hagbert 
Wright,  Librarian. 

Long,  W. 

Longworth-Dames,  Capt.  M. 

Loth,  J.,  Doyen  de  la  F.  des  Lettres. 
*Loughran,  Rev.  Dr.,  C.C. 
*Lynch,  Timothy. 

Lyons,  Very  Rev.  John  C,  O.P. 

Lyons,  Patrick. 


*Macalister,  R.  A.  S. 
Macbean,  Edward. 
M 'Bride,  A. 


*MacBrayne,  David,  f.s.a.  (Scot.). 

M'Call,  P.  J. 

M'Carte,  Matthew. 

M'Carthy,  John. 

M'Carthy,  Justin,  M.P. 
*M'Clintock,  H.  F. 

MacCollum,  Fionan. 
*M'Connell,  James. 

MacDermott,  M. 

MacDonagh,  Frank. 

MacDonagh,  Michael. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  J. 
*M 'Donald,  Rev.  Allen. 

MacDonald,  William. 

MacDowell,  T.  B. 

M'Dwyer,  James. 

M'Fadden,  Rev.  James,  P.P. 

MacFarlane,  Malcolm. 

M 'Glynn,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor,  V.G. 

M'Ginley,  Connell. 

M'Ginley,  Rev.  James  C. 
*M'Ginley,  P.  J. 

M'Groder,  John. 

M'Hale,  Mrs. 

MacKay,  A.  J.  J.,    LL.D.,    Sheriff  of 
Fife. 
*MacKay,  Eric. 

MacKay,  J.  G. 

MacKay,  Thomas  A. 

MacKay,  William. 

M'Keefiy,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C. 

M'Kenna,  Stephen  J. 

MacKenzie,  William. 

Mackinnon,  Professor  Donald. 
^Mackintosh,  Rev.  Alexander. 

Mackintosh,  Andrew. 

Mackintosh,  Duncan. 
*Mackintosh,  C.  Frazer,  LL.D. 
*M'Lachlan,  Rev.  Hugh. 
*Maclagan,  R.  C,  M.D. 

Maclean,  Rev.  Donald. 

M'Leod,  John,  M.P. 

Macleod,  Norman. 
*MaeLoughlin,  James  L. 

MacMahon,  the  Rev.  Eugene,  Adm. 
f  MacMahon,  J.  K. 

MacMahon,  Hugh. 
*MacMahon,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p. 
*MacManus,  Miss  L. 
*MacManus,  Patrick. 
*MacMullan,  Rev.  A.,  P.P. 
*MacNamara,  C.  V. 

MacXeill,  John. 
*MacNeill,  Patrick  Charles. 
*M'Nelis,  Rev.  A.,  p.p. 

M'Xulty,  Robert. 
*MC  Sweeney,  Timothy. 

Maffett,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  b.a 
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Magrath,  C.  J.  R viand. 
Maher,  Rev.  Br.  J.  R. 
Manchester  Free  Libraries,  per  C.  W. 

Sutton,  Librarian. 
Mangan,  D. 
Manly,  Miss  Bridget. 
«Manning,  M.  A. 
Manning,  T.  F. 
Marcon,  Dr.  P.  B. 
*Martin,  A.  W. 
«Martyn,  Edward. 
Mathew,  Frank. 
Melbourne,    Victoria,    Public    Library 

and  Museum  of. 
Merriman,  P.  J.,  b.a. 
Mescal,  Daniel. 
Meyer,  Professor  Kuno. 
Meyrick  Library,    Jesus   College,    Ox- 
ford, per  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Librarian. 
«Miller,  Arthur  W.  K.,  m.a. 
Milligan,  T. 
Mills,  James. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  per  F.  T. 

Barrett,  Librarian. 
«Mockler,  Rev.  T.  A. 

Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  J.P.,  M.R.I.A. 
«Moloney,  Rev.  Michael. 
Monro,  C.  H.,  Fellow  Caius  College, 

Cambridge. 
Moore,  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill. 
Moore,  Norman,  m.d. 
Moran,    His     Eminence    Patrick    F., 

Cardinal,      D.D.,      Archbishop      of 

Sydney  (Life  Member). 

Moran,  James. 

♦Moroney,  P.  J. 

Morris,  Patrick. 

Morrison,  Hew. 

•Mount  St.    Joseph,   The    Right  Rev. 

The  Lord  Abbot  of. 
Mount  Mellary,  The  Right  Rev.  The 

Lord  Abbot  of. 
Mulhearn,  Joseph. 
Murphy,  Conor. 
Murphy,  John. 
Murphy,  John  J. 
Murphy,  John  W. 
Murphy,  J.  J.  Fintan. 
Murphy,  Michael. 
Mussen,  A.,  m.d. 


Nagle,  W.  H. 
National  Library  of  Ireland. 
Naughton,  O. 
*Neil,  R.  A. 
Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
New  Ireland  Literary  Society. 


New  York  Philo-Celtic  Society. 
New  York  Public  Library. 
«Noonan,  J.  D. 
Nottingham     Free      Public     Library, 

Borough  of. 
Nutt,  Alfred. 

O'Brien,  R.  Barry. 
*0'Brien,  Edward. 

O'Brien,  Michael. 
*0 'Byrne,  M.  A. 
*0'  Byrne,  Patrick. 

O'Byrne,  W. 

O'Callaghan,  Joseph  P. 

O'Callaghan,  J.  J.,  Phys.  and  Surg. 

O' Carroll,  J.  T. 
*0'Conor  Don,  Right  Hon.  The,  d.l. 

O'Dea,  Rev.  D.,  c.c. 

O'Doherty,  The  Most    Rev.  Dr.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 

O'Donel,  Manus,  R.E. 
*0'Donnell,   The  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Raphoe. 

O'Donnell,  Manus. 

O'Donnell,  Patrick. 

O'Donoghue,  D.  J. 

O'Donoghue,  Mortimer. 
fO'Donoghue,  P.  J. 

O'Donoghue,  R.,  m.d. 

O'Dowd,  Michael. 

O'Driscoll,  Rev.  Denis,  C.C. 
*0'Farrell,  P. 

O'Gallagher,  M. 

O'Gorman,  Thomas. 

O'Grad}',  Standish  Hayes. 

O'Growney,  The  Rev.  Eugene,  M.R.I.A. 

O'Hanlon,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  p.p. 
*0'Hea,  P. 

O'Hennessy,  Bartholomew. 

O'Keeffe,  J.  G. 

O'Keeffe,  Michael. 

O'Kieran,  Rev.  L.,  c.c. 

O'KLinealy,  Justin. 
*0'Laverty,  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

O'Leary,  Daniel. 

O'Leary,  Denis  Augustine. 
*0'Leary,  James. 

O'Leary,  Rev.  James  M.,  C.C. 

O'Leary,  John. 

O'Leary,  Rev.  P.,  p.p. 

O'Leary,  Neil. 

O'Neill,  Captain  Francis.' 

O'Reilly,  Miss. 
*0'Reilly,  Very  Rev.  Hugh,  m.r.i.a. 

O'Riordan,  Rev.  J. 

O'Riordan,  E,  F. 

Orpen,  Goddard. 
*0'Shea,  P.  J. 
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'O'Shaughnessy,  R. 
Ossory  and   Ferns,    Right   Rev.   The 

Bishop  of 
O' Sullivan,  D. 
O' Sullivan,  Daniel 
O' Sullivan,  Michael. 
O' Sullivan,  Rev.  T. 


Parkinson,  Edward. 

Pearse,  P.  H. 

Pedersen,  Dr.  Holger. 

Pettit,  Denis. 

Plummer,  Rev.  C. 
«Powell,  Professor  F.York,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  Oxford. 
«Power,  Edward  J. 

Power,  Rev.  P. 
*Power,  William  Aloysius  Lucas. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Prince,  J.  Dyneley,  PH.D. 

Purcell,  Joseph. 


Queen's  College  Library,  Cork. 


Raleigh,  William. 

Rapmund,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.,  M.R.i.a. 

Rhys,  Mrs.  Ernest. 
«Rhys,  Professor  John. 

Rice,  Hon.  Mary  Spring. 
*  Richardson,  Stephen  J. 

Robertson,  J.  L. 

Robinson,  Professor  F.  N. 

Rolleston,  T.  W. 

Rossall,  John  H. 

Rushe,  Denis  Carolan,  b.a. 

Ryan,  Andrew. 
*Ryan,  Mark,  M.D. 
*Ryan,  Patrick  J.,  M.D. 
«Ryan,  Rev.  T.  E. 

Ryan,  W.  P. 

Savage -Armstrong,  G.  F. 

Scanlan,  Joseph,  M.D. 

Scanlan,  Rev.  James,  c.C. 

Scott,  Miss  Jean  MacFaelan. 
«Sephton,  Rev.  John. 
«Seymour,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D. 

Shahan,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  D.D. 

Sharp,  William. 
«Shaw,  W.  N. 

Sheehan,  Daniel. 

Sheil,  Peter. 

Shekleton,  A.  J. 

Sheridan,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C. 


.Sheridan,  J.  J. 
Shorten,  George. 
Shorter,  Clement. 
Sigerson,  George,  M.D. 
Sinton,  Rev.  Thomas. 
Smyth,  F.  Acheson. 
Sneddon,  Geo.  T. 
Stokes,  Whitley,  D.C.L. 
Stoney,  BindonB.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Strassburg,  Kaiserlich  Universitáts  u. 
Landes  Bibliothek. 
«Sweeny,  William  M. 

Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 
Tenison,  E.  R.,  M.D. 
«Thompson,  Miss  E.  Skefhngton. 
Thurneysen.,  Professor  Dr.  Rudolf. 
Todhunter,  John,  M.D. 
Toronto  Library. 
Traherne,  Llewellyn  E. 
Trench,  F.  H.,  Fellow  of  All   Souls, 

Oxford. 
Twigg,  John  Hill. 


Vallack,  Miss  A. 

Vienna,  Imperial  University  Library. 


Wallace,  Colonel. 

Watkinson  Library,  Hartford, U.  S  .A. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Martin,  p.p. 

Walsh,  Martin  S. 

Walsh,    Most  Rev.  William  J.,    D.D., 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Ward,  John  C. 

Ward,  Timothy. 
«Waters,  George  A.,  M.D.,  Surg.  R.N. 

Webb,  Alfred. 

Weld,  W.  R. 

Welter,  Y.  H. 

White,  Major  J.,  J.P. 

White,  William  Grove. 
«Williams,  T.  W. 
«Wilson,  R.  H. 

Wilson,  T.  C,  M.D. 

Windisch,  Professor  Dr.  Ernst. 

Wood,  Alexander. 

Worcester      Public     Library,     Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 

Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Yeats,  W.  B. 
Young,  Miss  Rose  M. 


Zimmer,  Professor  Di 
Zupitza,  Dr.  E. 
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LIST  OF  IRISH  TEXT  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS 

IN    HAND    OR    ISSUED. 


i.  510^a  an  pll,$a  [The  Lad  of  the  Ferule]. 

Gctccpa  Cloinne  RÍ5  na  h-lopuaióe  [Adventures  of 
the  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway]. 
(16th  and  17th  century  texts.) 
Edited  by  DOUGLAS  HYDE,  LL.D. 


2.  bectccc  Coluim-cille  [Life  of  Columba].   By  Manus 

O'DONNELL,    152  I. 

(From  the  MS.  Bod.  Lib.) 
Edited  by  UOTT) ÚS  ÓpLQN^Saiie. 


3.  popup  pear-a  ap  Gipmn  [History  of  Ireland].     By 
Geoffrey  Keating. 

Edited  by  DAVID  COMYN,  Esq. 


4.  Collection  of  unpublished  Munster  Songs  and 
Poems  taken  from  MSS.  of  the  last  200 
years. 

Edited  by  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  S.J.,  M.A. 


ADDITIONAL    SERIES. 
1.  piet)  bpicpeno  [The  Feast  of  Bricriu]. 

(From  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  with  conclusion  from  Gaelic 
MS.  xl.  Advocates'  Lib.,  and  variants  from  B.  M.  Egerton, 
93  ;  T.C.D.  h.  3.  17  ;  Leyden  Univ.,  Is  Vossii  lat.  43.  y.) 

Edited  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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IRISH-ENGLISH,  ENGLISH-IRISH  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

A  Special  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Irish  Texts  Society  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  publishing  a  handy  Irish-English,  English-Irish 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  modern  Irish  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  Committee,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  G.  A.  Greene,  m.a.  (Chairman),  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  this  work,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  workers  at  a  distance,  who  are  aiding 
them  by  drawing  up  lists  of  modern  words  from  pub- 
lished texts  and  other  sources.  Offers  of  help  in 
the  compilation  of  this  Dictionary  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Hon.  Sees.,  Miss  Hull  and  Miss 
Drury,  Irish  Literary  Society,  8,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
London,  W.  C. 

The  Rev.  Peter  O'Leary,  p.p.,  and  Mr.  David 
Comyn  have  kindly  offered  assistance  in  the  final 
revision  and  editing  of  the  work. 

Full  information  will  be  given  at  a  later  date  as 
to   the  publication  and  cost  of  the  Dictionary. 


L      15      ] 

DAYID    MUTT,    London. 


Mr.  Nutt  has  published  in  the  Grimm  Library  the  following  works 
illustrative  of  Celtic  Mythology  and  Romance: — 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  BRAN,  SON  OF  FEBAL,  TO  THE  LAND  OF 

THE  LIVING.  An  Old  Irish  Saga  now  first  edited,  with  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Kuno  Meyer.  With  an  Essay 
upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Otherworld,  and  the  Celtic 
Doctrine  of  Rebirth,  by  Alfred  Nutt.     2  vols. 

I.  The  Happy  Otherworld.     Pp.  xvii  +331.     10s.  6d.  net. 
II.  The  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth.   Pp.  xii  +  352.   10s.  6d. 
net. 

SOME    PRESS    NOTICES. 

Monsieur  H.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  in  the  "Revue  Celtique." — "  CEuvre 
d'une  grande  valeur  scientifique  et  d'une  lecture  agréable." 

Monsieur  H.  Gaidoz  in  "  Mélusine." — "Edition,  tradition  et  commentaire 
philologique  sont  d'une  critique  irréprochable.  .  .  .  M.  Nutt  est  bien  informé : 
ses  matériaux  sont  pris  aux  meilleures  sources :  son  exposition  est  nette  et 
precise  :  son  livre  est  une  ceuvre  d'histoire  générale  á  la  fois  des  croyances  et  des 
littératures." 

Monsieur  Gaston  Paris  in  "  Romania." — "Trés  savante  etude  .  .  .  qui  sera 
lue  avec  grand  profit  par  tous  ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  littérature  comparée  ou 
d'histoire  religieuse." 

Professor  Ernst  Martin  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fúr  deutsches  Alterthum." — 
"  Ueberall  verwertet  Nutt  die  besten  und  neuesten  Hilfsmittel,  aber  er  vermehrt 
auch  selbststándig  das  Material  und  zieht  eine  Reihe  von  Schlussen  welche  er 
methodisch  begrundet  und  zugleich  klarund  fesselnd  vortrágt." 

Professor  F.  York  Powell  in  "Folk-Lore." — "  The  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  religion  and  religious  ideas  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
last  year  gave  us." 

Monsieur  L.  Marillier  in  the  "Revuede  l'Histoire  des  Religions." — "M.  Nutt 
aura  rendu  un  eminent  service  en  portant  á  la  connaissance  des  mythologues  des 
documents  dont  beaucoup  malheureusement  ne  sont  mis  á  profit  que  dans  le 
cercle  étroit  des  celtisants  ;  il  en  aura  rendu  un  plus  grand  encore  en  faisant  avec 
tant  de  sureté  critique  et  de  solide  erudition  1' analyse  et  l'histoire  des  conceptions 
complexes  qui  y  sont  contenues." 

Notes  and  Queries. — "This  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Celtic  myth 
and  religion." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "The  book  is  important,  because  it  is  a  carefully 
reasoned  constructive  effort  to  get  a  working- theory  of  Aryan  religious  history." 

Inverness  Northern  Chronicle.  — "  A  reconstruction  of  pre-Christian  Irish 
theology.  .  .  .  Professor  Meyer's  translations  are  admirable.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  give  in  this  notice  an  idea  of  Mr.  Nutt's  painstaking  gathering  of  materials,  or 
of  the  scientific  use  he  makes  of  them  in  the  work  of  restoration." 

Modern  Language  Notes  (Baltimore).  —  "The  field  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  for  material;  the  material  has  been  well  and  clearly  worked  over.  The 
statements  of  fact  are  always  fair ;  the  reasoning  is  usually  clear,  forcible,  and 
just,  and  the  conclusions  sane." 
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THE  CUCHULLIN  SAGA  IN  IRISH  LITERATURE.  Being  a 
Collection  of  Stories  relating  to  the  Hero  Cuchullin,  translated 
from  the  Irish  by  various  scholars.  Compiled  and  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Eleanor  Hull.  With  Map  of 
Heroic  Ireland.     Pp.  lxxx  +  316.     7s.  6d.  net. 

SOME    PRESS    NOTICES. 

The  Academy. — "  The  English  reader  could  not  wish  for  a  better  introduction 
to  the  wildest  and  most  fascinating  division  of  Irish  myth." 

Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  in  the  "  Daily  Express." — "  This  great  Saga  has  many 
aspects — mystical,  historical,  ethnological,  and  literary.  I  have  here  touched  on 
the  latter  only,  but  the  more  one  reads  it  the  deeper  appears  its  significance  and 
value,  the  fuller  its  interest.  Every  Irish  reader  who  desires  to  know  something, 
as  all  of  us  should  desire,  of  his  spiritual  ancestry,  should  place  this  book  on  his 
shelves." 

The  Scotsman. — "  A  selection  made  and  annotated  with  much  judgment." 

Northern  Chronicle. — "  The  work  of  compilation  has  been  exceedingly  well 
done." 

The  Outlook. — "Miss  Hull's  very  admirable  edition  of  the  Cuchullin  Saga 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  available  examples  of  the  character  of  Irish  romantic 
legend." 

The  Daily  Nation. — "Miss  Hull's  introduction  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  and     . 
careful  studies  of  mediaeval  Irish  literature  yet  published  in  popular  form." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SIR  GAWAIN.     Studies  upon  its  Original  Scope 
and  Significance,  by  Jessie  L.  Weston.     Pp.  xiv  +117.     4s.  net. 

SOME    PRESS    NOTICES. 

Manchester  Guardian. — "A  careful,  readable,  and  suggestive  study  which 
adds  substantially  to  the  results  obtained  by  Madden's  well-known  book." 

Academy. — "  Invaluable  in  clearing  the  path  for  a  final  survey  of  the  tangled 
wood  of  Arthurian  legend." 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker  in  "Folk-Lore." — "  A  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  part  taken  by  Gawain  in  some  of  the  romances,  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
interpretation  of  the  facts  in  connexion  with  Celtic,  and  especially  with  Irish 
literature." 

£##The  special  interest  of  this  study  to  Irish  readers  is  the  clear  demonstration 
of  the  parallelism  between  the  Welsh  Gawain  and  the  Irish  Cuchulainn.  New 
proof  of  this  parallelism  is  afforded  in  Mr.  Henderson's  edition  of  Fled  Bricrend, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society's  publications. 
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